ov’t sees upswing 


By DAVID LANDAp 
fe^ Diplomatic Cerrespoodent 
. ' The government is entering upon 
, c New Year 5742-with the distinct 
-ling that things are looking up for 
-ad in the interiiational arena. 
;\b unprecedented period of 
'blamatic momentum and pxo- 
was hbw one key minister: 
scribed the state of the' nation 
" er a cabinet meeting yesterday 
; voted largely to foreign policy is- 
*3L. ' ‘ - ; 

•Foreign ' Minister Yitzhak 
: ‘amir’s surprise meeting with Rus- 
h’s Andrei Gromyko last Thursday 
“jeen as symbolizing increased in- 
•-.national recognition of Israel's 
. :ngth. Shamir is understood Lo 
■>/e meetings scheduled in. New 
..«rk with other statesmen from 
. intries with which Israel has no 
Jomatic relations. 

'r’rime Minister Mehachem Begin. 
“ J TV interviewers yesterday that 
‘.he of these couRtries may soon 
.establish their ties with Israel,. 
..s full interview will be screened 
Israel TV tonight. Informed 
;> rces said Begin was expressing 
merely hopeful optimism* but a 
^itical assessment based on solid 
fendatioris. . 

^mong recent foreign policy suc- 
>ses, government sources list the 
' xandria summit with President. 
3 at, the Washington summit with 
\ announcement of . “strategic. 

■ pe ration," the resumption of the 
onomy talks, the scheduling of 
•: nch President Francois Mhter- 
‘,-d’s visit here, burgeoning ties 
h several - Latin American 
. ntries, and the Sharriir-Gromyko 
;ting. 

hesc government sources set 
sident Reagan's election, as the 


turning point For Israel's inier- 
national, --fortunes. They., say. .there 
was virtually no one iri the Israeli 
government who hoped for Jimmy 
Carter's re-election, because tb;ey 
felt that would bring intense .pres-', 
sure on Israel over the Palestinian 
issue.- • ' ■ 

- (Israel was so careful to avoid; 
showing its preference that U Was 
accused during the election; cojxk 
padgn of actively backing Carter;) ; 

The election ^of Mitterrand in- 
France was another welcome 
' development for Israel An ongoing,;, 
highrlevel dialogue between the two : 
countries has -already been es-y 
tab I i shed — : only last week, Begin 
met Mitteriand'S aide Jacques' At- 
tali in Jerusalem -and Shamir confer- 
red with Foreign Minister Claude - 
Cheysson in New York. The tenor . 

ofihat diaTogue.is ^ry different,” 

say government sources, from thei 
infrequent' contacts' between Israel 
and the Giscard'(f Estaing govern-, 
ment in Fnmce. - r - 
• Government sources wratnratn that- ! 
tbe~bomMng of the. Iraqi reactor (on 
Jane 7), and of the PLO offkes in 
TJeirut (in July), both actions that, 
caused intenuttional opprobrium at- 
the time, turn oidrto have boosted 
Israels internatioaal standing. The 
outrage and indigdatitm proved to be 
transient, while the lasting impression 
was one of rasped and even admira- 
tion for Israel’s mlBtary strength and. 
its determination -to nse that strength 
when necessary. • 

•;The ah’ raid on Iraq — r-a 
. “strategic bombing" in terms of dis- 
tance and complexity. — may well 
have strengthened, the UJS. ad- 
ministration's resolve to offer Israel 
. (Coutfaasd on Page 2, CoL 2) * 



Treasury orders 10% 
slash in gov’t budget 


Gr airport closed as precaution 1 

Jugoslav hijackers tricked, 
irrender in Lamaca 


..GRADE fUPI), — Passengers 
crew members who used’ a 
4 :k fire alarm, to outwit three 
‘ :oslav armed hijackers aboard a 
ing 727 at Larnaca on Cyprus 
rned home yesterday. Thcj ar-;. 
' cd • hijackers were flown to.. 
J;oslavia in. another plane. .. 
he passengers escaped yester- ' 
morning after a nine-hour 
' trsion at gunpoint* and the hi- 
, — ^/-rc surrendered to Cypriot air- 
l authorities. 

'in Israel, authorities dosed Ben- 
Jon Airport at 5 after the hi- 
iMers had contacted the control 
f^pr there requesting permission to; 
{jPL P emission was immediately 
AgMseti, in accordance with standing 
WW^jis. The airport was reopened 45 
ntes later Allowing confirmation 
the hijacked airliner had landed 
juuaca, Cyprus.) 


EIGHT PAGES 
FROM SUNDAY'S 

(lf]r;N'c\i!Hork eimes 


INSIDE TODAY 


’ The throe. bgackere were iden - 
tified by ; C^TO^aranTTh^ 
Yugoslav Interior Ministry as 
Borivojc Jelic, 27, MarkoKrizici 26, 
and Milan Prpic, 28. 

• No. indication of the hijackers', 
demands, motives or aims was made 
public. None of the passengers and 
crew was wounded, except for 
minor injuries suffered by three pas- 
sengers as they jumped from the 
plane.-.-. 

The plane was on an internal , 
flight when it was hijacked.. 

The three hijackers boarded the ! 
plane m Titograd along with some 
70 passengers that included the 
Buducnost soccer teami . 

The three men, aimed with -two 
pistols - and ; a knife, diverted the ■ 
plan e from its route to B elgrade and 
ordered the pilot to fly - k to Tel 
(Ctatianea ob Page 9) ' 


The Jerusalem Post,, in com- 
mon with Ah Israeli newspapers 
will not appear tomorrow and 
..Wednesday, the two days of Rosh 
Hashana. The Post- wishes all its 
readers, together with all oflsrael 
a happy and peupefid new year. ' 


' . By SHLOMO MAOZ 
- Post Economic Repeater 

The Treasury yesterday ordered 
government ministries ..to cut their 
budgets by 5 per cent now and 5 per 
cent for the next fisc*d-year, and to 
reduce manpower by 3 per cent, but 
Treasury officials believe- that the 
move is likely to fail and that the- 
government will in the end have to 
ask tiie Knesset for a supplementary 
budget this year. . . 

As with other major policy deci- 
sions, Finance" Minister Y oram 
Aridor took these steps .at his own 
initiative without prior approval or 
erven ^aission.%; i the cabinet. 
"-“Treasur^^ that 

increased go tverameS expenses for 
defence, subsidies and local 
authorities will doom the projected 
cuts and force the. -government to 
ask for. a - supplementary budget. 
’The . reserve budget has shrunk to 
only IS5CW million, and the Treasury 
has requested the Kaesset Finance 
Committee - to approve an extra 
IS1.1 billion to subsidize basic com- 


modities and to keep down the 
prices of grain and fodder. 

The new head of the Treasury 
budget division, Ya'acov Gadish, 
wrote in a circular sent yesterday to 
all ministry directors-general that 
an analysis of the government's 
revenue and expenses from April 
through September shows that 
about IS3b. a month, are being 
pumped into the economy, three 
times as much as planned in the 
budget. This development, Gadish 
stated, necessitated budget cuts 
now and in the coming year. . 

: .The cuts ordered by the Treasury 
will t affect manpower as well as 
min istry~activities, and apply to ail 
bodies receiving government sup- 
port. 

..The budget head ordered the 
ministries to prepare. a list of top 
priority activities comprising 30 per 
cent of their budget. These items, to 
.be reviewed according to a 
procedure similar to “zero-based 
budgeting,” will not be cut either 
this year or next. 


Eitan: No link between raid, elections 


Jerusalem £ost Correspondent 
NEW' YORK. — Chief of Staff 
Rafael Eitan yesterday told 400 
Israeli reserve officers here' that he 
had decided personally on .the date 
for the Israeli air raid; on the Iraqi 
nuclear reactor, which was June. 7. 

“This bad no connection what- 
soever. with the- elections in Israel," 
he said. “Do you. think that! care 
about the elections in Israel?” 

The Knesset elections were held 
on June 30. 

. In Jerusalem, the cabinet yester- 
' day issued a statement condemning 
the 'International Atomic Energy 


Agency's decision to deny 
technological aid to Israel in the 
wake of the bombing of the Iraqi 
reactor. Terming the decision “ar- 
bitrary and immoral," the statement 
notes that an effort by the Arab 
states to have Israel ousted from the 
IAEA was foiled “particularly 
thanks to the stand and attitude of 
the.lLS.” 

The decision that was adopted 
was intended as punishment for “an 
act of national self-defence... saving 
the lives of tens of thousands of 
Israelis,” the statement said. 



Pleasant Weather predicted 
as nation greets year 5742 


Jtmden Fort Stair 

Pleasant weather is expected as 
the nation pauses, to observe the 
two-day Rosh Hashana 5742 holi- 
day,. beginning at Isundowp today, 
although there is a chance of some 
rain or thundershowers in some sec- 
tions of the" country.' 

Sides wfll be fan- to partly clattdy, 

with a temperature drop of one or 
two -degrees predicted... (See- 
forecast, Page 2). 

There 'is a possibility of flash 
floods in sbrne parts of. the country, 
and travellers are advised, to check 
with policc or listen to radio reports 
to learn if the roadanre open to traf- 
fic. ... .... 


Starting early this morning, both 
fegged and Dan bus cooperatives 
are putting all available' buses into 
service. On Wednesday night, at the 
end of the holiday, bus services will 
operate as on Saturday nights. 

Jerusalem has been “scrubbed” 
by sanitation men working doubles 
shifts for the holiday. 

Many Israelis are expected to 
greet the year 5742 in Sinai to bid 
the peninsula farewell before it is 
returned to Egypt in April. 

. President Yitzhak Navon, in 
televised Rosh Hashana greetings to 
the nation, .last night called for 


(CMttaMd <M P*gc 2, Cel. 6) 


Introducing a new concept in convenience copying. 
The Canon One Tbuch. ^ 

A copier so simple arid handy it's always ready to 
copy at a touch. There isn’t even a power switch. 
Starts instantly. Shuts off automatically. _ /’ 

The perfect touch of simplicity. • 

• Copies on plain paper. 

• 12 cp-n up to 10" x 14". . ' ' . ; 

• Dry monocomponent toner projection devetopqnani. 

• Micro-computer control. . - 

• Quick & quiet operation.- jr> 

• Energy, time & space efficient. V^CUlUll . 

• Economical to buy&*un. ' PLAIN BftPER COPIER 

- Fixed copyboard. . .. .. 1 ^1 1.-1 IQ I) 

Single-sheet bypass. I k r«wJ .Bg.am 

PU RCHASH-HJftE-LEASiNG 



The Tel ; Avfv./ bearing ; Aid ' Centre is 
pleased to present its new manager. Mr. 
Michael Sharon y^riyviil be" happy to 
welcpme 'clients, “bkl and .'new ,r . at its 
modern centre. Good Servjce. means 
GoodHearing. . 


Fiat denial i Anti-Khomeini 


of story on 
Falashas 

Post Diplomatic Correspoodent 

Israel yesterday flatly denied -a 
Toronto Globe and Mail report that it 
had made a “Jews for arms” deal 
with Ethiopia- or that the Jewish 
Agency had deliberately foiled ef- 
forts by the Mossad — Israel’s intel- 
ligence agency — to bring Falasha 
Jews from Ethiopia to Israel. 

The report, by an Israel-born 
academic activist on behalf of the 
Falashas, was denied both in a 
cabinet statement and m a separate 
statement by the Jewish Agency. 
The agency said it would sue for 
libel, with the spokesman calling the 
report “a downright lie.” 

The cabinet denial referred only 
to the alleged efforts by the Jewish 
Agency to thwart Mossad rescue ef- 
forts. Premier Menachem Begin 
told the ministers at the weekly 
cabinet session that this allegation 
was utterly groundless, and his 
remarks were published in the of- 
ficial cabinet communique. 

The communique made no 
reference to the part of the Globe 
ami Mail story which alleged a deal 
between Begin and Ethiopia’s ruler 
Mengistu Haile Mariam whereby 
Israel was to supply arms to the 
Marxist regime in return for 
Falasha exit permits. According to 
the paper, Soviet pressure soon 
squelched the deal. 

But this allegation, too, was of- 
ficially denied last night by Begin’s 
aide, Yehuda Avner, who told The 


guerrillas in 
all-out attacks 


BEIRUT. — Anti-government 
guerrillas -firing rockets and 
machine guns battled supporters 
of Iran's revolutionary leader. 
Ayatollah Ruhollab Khomeini, . 
in the Iranian capital of Teheran 
yesterday, residents reported. 

The exiled leader of the guerrillas 
announced from Paris that the all- 
day clashes represented the “final 
decision. ..for getting rid of 
Khomeini's savage sadism.” 

The fierce fighting started at 9 
a_m. and was said by -residents to be 
still raging in several sections of the 
city as of 4 p.m. 

“Our nation's best resistance will 
go on until Khomeini’s downfall,” 
said Massoud Rajavi, the leader of 
Mujahedin Khaiq in a statement 
released in Paris. 

Accusing Khomeini’s govern- 
ment of employing torture against 
opponents, Rajavi urged nations of 
the world to withhold recognition of 
the Iranian presidential elections 
scheduled for October 2. The vote 
on Friday will be Iran's third elec- 
tion of a president in the past 19 
months. 

Yesterday's fighting appeared to 
be some of the most violent since 


Khomeini's backers battled sup- 
porters- of former president 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr after the 
ayatollah fired his former aide on 
June 22 who then escaped to exile in 
France. 

The broadcast, monitored in 
Beirut, reported “dashes in several 
areas” and the torching of four 
buses. It said, “the Mujahedin 
opened fire on innocent people in 
various places, wounding 40 per- 
sons.” 

Teheran residents reached by 
telephone gave a more dramatic ac- 
count. 

“There are clashes absolutely 
everywhere in central Teheran. 
There is no possible way to know 
how many people are involved,” 
one resident said. 

“The opponents of the regime are 
very well organized. They have 
formed themselves into commando 
groups, ranger-style,” the resident 
added. 

He said the Mujahedin were us- 
ing machine guns and shoulder- 
fired rocket-propelled grenades, 
believed to have been seized from- 
f Continued ou Page 9) 


(continued ou Png. 9, . | Syria jittery over car-bombs 


Natorei Karta leader 
sentenced to 90 days 

Natorei Karta leader Rabbi Uri 
Blau was sentenced .yesterday to 90 
days in prison for rioting during the 
recent demonstrations against the 
City of David digs in Jerusalem. 

The Jerusalem Magistrates 
Court, which' also gave him a six- 
month suspended jail term, ruled 
that Blau will begin serving his jail 
term in one month’s time. 

The secretary of the Eda Hared it 
(ultra-Orthodox community) .rab- 
binical courts. Rabbi Yehuda 
Steinberg, was acquitted of similar 
charges. 

It does not seem likely that Blau 
will appeal the sentence, since this 
would imply recognition of the 
court on Us part. 


By DAVID BERNSTEIN Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 

The recent spate of car bomb attacks in Damascus has left the 
Syrian security forces extremely jittery, according to travellers arriving in 
Beirut. Any car left parked outside a_public building is regarded as suspect 
and "is immediately towed" away. ^ „ . . 

Car bombs outside the Prime Minister’s Office last month and the Syrian 
Air Force Command in downtown Damascus earlier this month are repor- 
ted to have left scores dead and wounded. The attacks have been attributed- 
lo the outlawed Moslem Brotherhood'. 

The travellers are quoted in reports reaching here as saying that even cars 
belonging to members of the security forces are being towed away. This 
fs seen as an indication tiiai the authorities fear that the security services 
may have been infiltrated by the Brotherhood. 

Palestinians are also coming in for special scrutiny, the travellers report 
and their cars are constantly stopped at the many roadblocks that have 
sprung up in and around Damascus. 

Meanwhile, according to sources in Lebanon, the three suspects arrested 
in connection with the series of car bombings in Lebanon earlier this month, 
belong to Syrian-oriented organizations — either the pro-Syrian Shi’ite 
group Amal or the Syrian Ba'ath party in Lebanon. 

Syria, however, has continued to insist that the blasts — which have 
claimed some 36 lives — are the work of Israel and its agents. 


"Hello Telebank... Any news?" 
"Always!" 


FT 
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Item To serve you better Telebank's operating hours have been 
NO 1 ex P ancied and t * ie service is now available 

From 8.00 a.m. Till 10.00 p.m. 

on Friday and holiday 'eve: from 8.00 a.m. till 1.00 p.m. 

Item As of now, you can phone in 

No.2 STOCK EXCHANGE ORDERS 
TILL 12.30 P.M. 

Orders for buying or selling shares received by 12.00 p.m. 

(for Trading Session A*) or by 12.30p.m. (for trading Session B**) 
will be executed the same day. 

• For the trading of shares of mortgage banks, industrial financing institutions, insurance, commercial services 
and utilities and shares traded in foreign currency. 

** For the trading of shares of commercial banks and bankholding, land development building, citrus, investment 
and holding companies, fuel and explorations. 


Telebank — a telephone Details and registration at Use Telebank and find out 
banking service provided all Discount Bank branches, why you should join the 

■ ■ • mm , r—r »• j 


free — no commission 
charged — to Discount 
Bank Customers. 


and at Tel. (03)-637300 


'Tamar” and "Gefen” 
provident funds now. 


By phone, wherever you are, at convenient hours. 





ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 
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Man is buried after 
4-day search for plot 

A5HK.Ei.ON ikinu. — Four s 
.vii.cr his death and following a 
ncdi-i appeal :'or help, an Ashkelon 
man nas nuried in Jerusalem in a 
cems:er> plot arranged for him b\ 
ihe intervention of a Baptist 
minister from the U.S. 

The man. who was born in 
Rumania to an Evangelical Prctes- 
laTi farnilv. came tc Israel II vears 
ago. He married a Jewish woman 
an-J fathered two children, but when 
he died no religious community, 
could be found to burv him. 

Following a widespread media 
appeal. Depuij Housing Minister 
Moshe Kalzuv asked the Minislr. of 
ReligioLstM^i."s gp. .help; aflsi.MK 
Shuiamit Aloni appealed to Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. After a 
phone call yesterday from a 3apti>t 
minister in the L'.S.. a Christian 
community in Jerusalem agreed to 
bury him in a plot in the German 
Colony section of the city. A re- 
quest io the Rumanian embassy to 
arrange for his burial in Rumania 
was then cancelled. 


Border Police patrols 
instead of reservists 

Beginning next month the Border 
Folice wiii take over responsibility 
from, reservists for all ongoing 
• security duty from the Jerusalem 
area to Gush Etzion. in a move 
aimed at freeing the reservists for 
other operational duties. A senior 
police officer said one of the advan- 
tages of the change is that regular 
Border Police will come to know 
the patrol areas better than con- 
stantly changing reservists. Mlim) 


Healey wins election 
victory over Benn 
BRIGHTON, England (AP>. — 
Moderate Denis Healey was re- 
elected deputy leader of Britain's 
opposition Labour Party last night 
by a razor-thin one percentage 
point over far left-winger Tony 
Bcnn. (Earlier story — page *0 


Kibbutz on 24-hour 
pelican watch 

By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — There will be no Rosh 
Hashana rest for the men of the fish 
ponds of Kibbutz. Ma’ayan Zvi 
•• south of here, near Zichron 
V u'ucci . 

They will maintain a round-the- 
clock peiican watch in order to 
protect their 2.000 dunams of 
ponds, the country's largest, from 
[he predatory big birds, who are 
migrating from Europe to Africa. 

One of the men said yesterday 
ihal the pelicans, who have a 
voracious appetite for fish, started 
arriving a fort night ago. “and we 
estimate that there are already 3,000 
lo-1.0W of them around our ponds." 

Last year the birds, who make the 
journey annually, outstayed their 
welcome, remaining for more than 
two months, due to the unusually 
protracted summer weather. 
Dcvptte all the precautions of the 
P'.-nd start, the pelicans ate 35 tons 
of f-sr,. an estimated loss of nearly 
IS! million. 

"We don't intend to give them 
another free mejj of that dimension 
this vear," the kihhut/nik. said. 

To keen the pelicans off the 
ponds they have mounted a perma- 
nent miilofi/cd guard, driving 
round the ponds and firing in the air 
ji- scare the birds off. 

!n the smaller ponds in the Hula 
Valiev, where the pelicans have also 
appeared, breeders have stretched 
r<’oes across the pond surface, 
wfmh prevent the pelicans from 
fishing 


Police retrieve stolen jewels 

Eight arrested in 
robbery of old couple 


TIH. \V IV i Itini i. — An electronics 
ciiei ivjcr. a ■.elermanun. a bank 
Jerk, a fashion model jnd four 
others were arrested ye>terda\ in 
connection with the robbery or 
S52.iVVl worth of jewels from an 
elderly Holon couple last week. 

Shmuel Neuman. Ms. and his 
sister Hanna. 91. were locked into a 
room of their flat by two men posing 
as jewelry appraisers, who robbed 
them of the jewels they were trying 
to sell to finance their move to an 
old age home. 

The first lead in the case was 
given by the Neumans, who told in- 
vestigator* that they had recently 
become friendly with a young man 
called Galperin, who had in- 
tmdjccd himself by supposedly 
| bringing them regards from a 
relative in Russia. 

In the course of their acquam- . 
lance, they showed Galperin their 
jewels and told him they were plan- 
ning io sell ihem. Galperin told 
them he would find them buyers. 
However, when detectives checked 
oui i he name, they could find no 
trace of ‘Galperin.’ 

Upon e v a m i n a t i on of the 
Neuman apartment, police found a 
scrap of paper apparently forgotten 
by ■Galperin.' allegedly identifying 
him as Boris Genzin. He was ar- 
resied and yesterday remanded for 
I? days by a Tel Aviv magistrate. 

During interrogation Gertzin al- 
legedly said he had sold the infor- 
mation about the Neumans' jewels 


‘Bribe’ probe on TA police chief 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL .\VIV. — Police Inspector- 
General A rye Ivtzan said yesterday 
in a radio interview that the in- 
vestigation into allegations that Tel 
Aviv Police Chief Nitzav Avraham 
Turgeman took bribes four years 
ago will be wrapped up in a few 
days. 

The investigation centres on a 
complaint by former Haifa police 
officer Zvi Sadeh alleging that 
Turgeman in 1977 demanded he 
give him two cigarette lighters and a 
snake leather portfolio in return for 
helping the former sgan-nitzav 
become regional police chief. 

It is alleged that Turgeman. who 
was serving in Haifa at the lime, 
wrote Sadeh a letter thanking him. 
for ihe-Jighteis and .portfolio, and- 
pro rinsing* he-^had not forgotten,” 
and would talk to a high-ranking of- 
ficer about the promotion. 

The same reports said Turgeman 
contended the lighters were merely 


Flatto asks court to annul receivership 


By JEFFREY HELLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — FormeT MK Samuel 
Flatto Sharon yesterday asked the 
Tel Aviv District Court to annul its 
order that his holdings in Israel be 
pul into temporary receivership. He 
also also asked the court to reject a 
70-million French franc US 180m.) 
suit against him. 

Judge Yosef Harish issued the 
order last week at the request of a 
French company, that bought the 
rights to the suit from a French 
bank that claims Flatto owes it mil- 
lions of francs in overdue loan 
repayments. 

The “Compagnie Parisienne de 
Participation" contended that Flat- 
to’s holdings in Israel — including 
his luxurious villa in Sawori — were 


bought with these loans, which were 
made to firms under his control in 
France. Flatto transferred the 
money to Israel through Vaduz cor- 
porations, the company said. 

It based its request for a 
receivership order on a French 
court decision that said Flatto had 
smuggled the money out of France. 

In court yesterday, Flatto’s at- 
torney David Lalo claimed that the 
plaintiffs suit was filed too late and 
that a statute of limitations against 
the charges was now in effect. He 
asked the court to cancel the 
receivership order and the suit. 

A hearing on the receivership will 
be held in Harish ’s court next week, 
while Judge Ruth Stemberg-Elias 
will later preside over a separate 
session on cancelling the suit. 


GOVT SEES UPSWING 


(Coo? lotted from Page One) 

si rategic partnership in this part of 
the world, one key minister sur- 
mised. 

Foreign Minister Shamir has 
heard outright praise for the preci- 
sion and power of that action — 
from statesmen who in their public 
reactions expressed exactly the con- 
trary sentiments. 

Government sources reject out of 
hand the notion that the bombing 
raids on Baghdad and Beirut may 
have prompted foreign govern- 
ments to seek closer dialogue with 
Israel out of fear that Israel’s con- 
tinued isolation might lead it to do 
similar acts of violent desperation in 
the future. 

Regarding the AWACS deal, 
which places Israel in something of 
a cleft stick situation, the govern- 
ment sources are confident that 
whatever backlash there is against 
Israel from the U.S. administration 
— it will not last long. The 
"strategic cooperation" may be 
held up a month or two. but no 
more than that — because ultimate- 
ly it is in the interests of the U.S. “at 
least as much as in our interests," 
said the key minister here. "After 
all, whom are they going to rely on 
in the long run — Kuwait? Abu 
Dhabi?" 

Thai same confidence regarding 
the eagan administration’s basic at- 
titude seems to permeate the Israel 
government’s expectations in the 
autonomy talks. For the moment, 
say government sources, 
Washington still has not formulated 
its positions. But Lhese are unlikely 
to support "far-reaching Egyptian 
positions.” the Israeli sources 
predict. 

And meanwhile Israel has taken 
the initiative in' respect of the 
autonomy, with Defence Minister 
Sharon's new policies in the areas 


focusing interest and attention both 
around the negotiating table, and 
further afield. 

The cabinet began a discussion 
yesterday of Sharon's plan to 
reorganize the administration of the 
areas, limiting the army to defence- 
and security-related matters and 
putting civilian administration in 
the hands of civilians — mainly 
Palestinian civilians. Premier Begin 
opened the debate by praising the 
plan and announcing his own full 
endorsement of it. Cabinet 
Secretary Arye Naor said the 
cabinet's approval, next Sunday, 
was a foregone conclusion. 

There are some questions as to 
what extent the plan really repre- 
sents a new departure. But all the 
ministers seem convinced that the 
basic thrust is sound and that it can 
help engender an atmosphere of less 
tension in the areas and greater 
readiness to reconsider the blanket 
rejection of the autonomy scheme. 

One country not yet affected by 
the general upswing in Israel's 
foreign relations is Great Britain. 
Shamir’s meeting in New York with 
Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington 
was neither warm nor friendly, to 
judge by reporLs reaching 
Jerusalem. 

An Israeli source described Car- 
rington as “impatient, un- 
diplomatic." The source said Car- 
rington had not given Shamir a 
reasonable opportunity to present 
Israel's viewpoint. At the same 
time, the British minister had been 
"extremely forceful” in his own 
presentation. 

Shamir, on the other hand, has 
had some heartwarming contacts 
with Latin-American statesmen. 
Government sources say bilateral 
relations between Israel and several 
South American stales are 
flourishing -• even though this is 
usually not reflected in UN votes. 


Mitterrand and Saudis agree In principle’ 


}|~ PeopieTn the 


to two persons: a clerk in the Bank 
of Israel and a veterinarian. Ac- 
cording to the police, he said they 
paid him IS3.000 for the informa- 
tion. 

The bank clerk and the 
veterinarian then allegedly sold the 
same information for 1S5.000 to two 
other men: an electronics engineer 
in a defence plant ana an employee 
of the Electric Corporation. The lat- 
ter two allegedly appeared at the 
Neuman fiat under the aliases 
"Kuperslein" and "Rosenman" and 
robbed the couple. 

One of the suspects was arrested 
lost night as he was gelling on a 
pfane for Italy, Police say he had ap- 
parently felt them on his trail. 

Most of the jewels were found in 
the apartment of the 18-year-old 
>ister of one of the suspects, a 
model for a clothing manufacturer. 
Some of the loot had already been 
sold and one of those arrested was 
the purchaser of a large diamond 
belonging to the Neumans. 

Although seven men and one 
woman have been arrested, police 
sa> the investigation is continuing 
and they are pursuing the possibility 
that all the suspects worked 
together on this and perhaps other 
recent robberies of elderly persoas. 
Tel Aviv police chief Nitzav 
Avraham Turgeman returned most 
of their jewels to the Neumans last 
night, who said they plan to sell 
their jewels soon via a recognized 
agent and move to a home for the 
aeed. 


TAIF, Saudi Arabia. — French 
President Francois Mitterrand was 
in agreement yesterday with Saudi 
Arabia on the “spirit of steps" to be 
taken toward a negotiated Middle 
East peace. But he slopped short of 
a full endorsement of Crown Prince ' 
Fahd's eight-point peace .'plan on 
the key issues of Jerusalem and- a 
Palestinian state. 

The Fahd peace plan calls for set- 
ting up an independent state for the 
Palestinians on the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, with Jerusalem as its 
capital city. 

In the Fahd plan, which the 
Saudis consider non-negotiable, 
Israel should withdraw to its pre- 


1967 borders. The plan recognizes 
Israel's right to live in peace with its 
Arab neighbours. 

In Mitterrand's remarks, 
spokesman Michel Vauzelle told 
reporters, he only said the Palesti- 
nians have a right to a homeland, to 
be followed by the creation of a 
state structure. Mitterrand was also 
quoted as telling Saudi King Khaled 
that he understood the Moslem' 
concern for Jerusalem, but only that 
the issue should be further.discus- 
sed. 

Vauzelle said _ Mitterrand told 
Khaled he believed in the twin prin- 
ciples of Israel’s right to exist 
behind secure and defined borders. 


the cheap, disposable kind, and that 
he never received the portfolio. 

Turgeman and Sadeh reportedly 
have taken lie detector tests on the 
matter, which indicated both were 
telling the truth. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir, 
who investigated bribery allegations 
against Turgeman last year — and 
found no grounds for prosecution 
— recently ordered police to con- 
clude the current inquiry. 

The investigation was under way 
when Turgeman assumed his post in 
Tel Aviv earlier this month. 

A well-placed police source 
reported that “Turgeman and 
Sadeh have never been on good 
terms." 

Reports said that it was 
Turgeman who. was instrumental in: 
she .decision -to- forc®- Sadeh into ■ 
early retirement: ‘Sadeh reportedly 
was asked to quit after he allegedly 
allowed a Haifa contractor, serving 
lime in the Kishon jail, to take a 
. number of leaves from the prison. 



% 


French President Francois Mitterrand and Saudi King Khaled ex- 
change gifts at the Saudi royal palace. . (UPl telephoto) 


Senate panel study helps 
administration on AWACS 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — The Senate 
‘ Foreign Relations Committee 
yesterday released a staff report 
suggesting that the administration's 
proposed sale of AWACS radar air- 
craft to Saudi Arabia, posed only a 
-minor. potentiaTchreal^to.&raeL-'- 
The report, prepared .-by four 
committee staffers ''.who.: visited 
Saudi Arabia in August, is bound to 
help the administration in its uphill 
battle to win-congressional approval 
for the S8.S billion package sale, 
which also includes advanced 
weaponry for Saudi Arabia’s F-15 
fighters. . 

The entire 77-page study, which 
still remains classified, was cir- 
culated to all committee members 


on Friday. Chairman Charles Percy 
(Rep.-IDinois), a supporter of the 
sale, yesterday decided to release a 
declassified seven-page summary — 
largely because it tends to give 
credence to the administration's 
case for the sale. 

The report concluded that while 
s -the >A WAGS aircraft imho Saudi a in 
r : force would provide some -^limited" 
—offensive ^benefit 7 Saudis/* it? 

• would “not significantly alter the 
current Arab-Israeli air balance, 
given Israel’s excellent aerial 
capabilities.” 

It also insisted that the Saudis 
could not realistically use -the 
AWACS against Israel because of 
“severe Israeli military retaliation” 
and the accompanying severing of 
v U.S. military ties with Saudi Arabia. 


Efforts to form Hebron area 
autonomy delegation fails 


i and the Palestinian right to a 
homeland. ■ • * - •- 

King Khaled was quoted assaying 
that Mitterrand has taken a 
“satisfactory position” on JFahdY 
peace plan. 

‘ Mitterrand,' who arrived on 
Saturday for a three-day state visit, 
led a high-powered delegation at 
the talks, which were also attended 
by several Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment ministers and officials. 

In order to maintain a balance 
between Israel* and the Arab stales, 
Mitterrand will visit Israel in 
January, and is certain to urge the 
Begin government to give the Saudi 
plan a closer look. (Reuter, UPI, 
AP). .. . 


Egypt, Britain 
hold arms talks 

CAIRO (UPI). — Egypt is 
negotiating* a major weapons deal 
with Britain, including the purchase 
of Challenger tanks and the local 
manufacture of Rapier surface-to- 
air missiles and 105mm. tank can- 
non, the newspaper Mayo said 
in today's editions. 

.. The broad lines of the deal were 
discussed during a visit to Cairo 
earlier this .month, by British. 
Defence Minister John Nod; the 
newspaper -said. A British military 1 
mission arrived yesterday to con- 1 
tinue the discussions. 

The newspaper described the 
Challenger as the “tank of the 
future” and said it was better than 
the Chieftain. 

The VS. has agreed to sell Egypt 
about 300 M-60 tanks. ‘ 

The newspaper said the negotia- 

• tions with Britain also coven 

• Renovating Soviet-made MiG 
warplanes in the Egyptian arsenal 
by equipping them with Rolls. 
Royce engines. 

• Providing Egypt with six frigates 
and torpedo boats. 

In Kuwait, British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher yesterday held 
talks with Kuwaiti leaders on a wide 
range of topics including the 
security situation in the Gulf and 
the Palestinian issue. She was cn a 
one-day visit that en route to the 
Commonwealth conference in 
Melbourne. - 


Kessar to mediate in 
coal shipping dispute 

HAIFA.' ■ — The seamen's unions 
and representatives of die shipping 
companies axe to meet with Yisrael 
Kessar. chairman of the Histadnit's- 


-■ day ■ 3ft a' bid Ttf setfle'jffc month- 
long dispute' over the unionsVdc- 
mands fw .bonuses for crews sailing the 
South Africa and Australia routes. 

At Kessar’s request, the unions 
yesterday lifted the strike on the 
carrier Har . Carmel, in Haifa. 
Negotiations were under way last 
night to stop the strike on- the 
freighter Narkiss, which is not con- 
nected with the coal dispute. ' 


Basketball results 

Tie foflowfaB garni mn fiqaSlNt afctofc 

the Neffn—1 Leajpe: 

Heped Hegeft Ku^ta 87 r H»**d Td Aifr 

MaccsM Haifa 116, Bapoel Hafe 115; 
Maaabi Td Adr 99, Kb*od Gm Skmm I <>; 
Hapod Ruat Ga 94, MaecaM Rant Gat 
SB; 

EStzzr Td Aifr S9, E8txsr KeaMt Gea SB; 
Raped AUa 9S, Hapod ~ ‘ 




Jerusalem Post Reporter 
An attempt to form a delegation 
or Palestinian villagers from the 
Hebron area village league to par-' 
ticipate in the autonomy negotia- 
tions has failed, the East Jerusalem 
daily AUFtqr reported yesterday. 

According to the newspaper, 
which is a staunch supporter of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
and has consistently criticized at- 
tempts by the military government 
to set .up the village . leagues, the 
delegation was to have been headed 
by the chairman of the Hebron area 
league, Mustapba Dudain. 

No confirmation of the report has 
been received from other sources. 

” Other developments yesterday: 

• H.ebron mayor Mustapba 
Nathse and other councillors staged 
a sit-in strike to protest conditions 
at the Nafha maximum security 


prison in the Negev where security 
offenders are held. The mBitaiy 
government, did not intervene and 
the strikers dispersed quietly. 

• The military government 
rescinded a plan to appoint civil 
guardsmen in El-Bireh to prevent 
stone-throwing incidents along the 
main road. Fifteen residents 
petitioned the High Court ' of 
Justice, claiming that they were in 
. effect going to become hostages of 
the authorities. Die stale attorney's 
office informed the court that the 
military government has cancelled 

. the plaas, and the petitioners 
• withdrew their petition. 

• Governors ,of”the conservative 
al-Najah university in Nablus voted- 
to replace politically militant 
teachers they allege were behind 
last year's political disturbances on 
the campus.. 



TeUtale toilet leads to suspects’ remand 


TEL AVIV (ltim). — Two suspects 
in a dollar counterfeiting ring un- 
covered two weeks ago were reman- 
ded yesterday, after counterfeit bills 
which clogged a Holon toilet led to 
their arrest. 

Robert Alvashvili, 43, ‘and his 
son-in-law Roman Berman, 30, 
were ordered held for 10 and 15 
days respectively after a large 
amount of counterfeit dollars 


blocked the toilet of a ground" floor 
flat in Berman's building. 

■■ Police allege that the two 
suspects tried to flush the evidence 
away when other suspected , mem- 
bers of the counterfeiting ring were 
arrested. An elderly woman who 
lives alone in her flat in Berman’s 
building called police when shedts^ 
covered the cause of her plumbing 
problem. 


ROSH HASHANA 

(Coqdwd pom PagejCtae) 
tolerance and mutuaTrespect. 

President Navon will attend ser- 
vices tomorrow at the Hsnasii 
Synagogue in Jerusalem and on 
Wednesday at the . Yeshurun 
Synagogue;' 1 Prime -'Minister 
Menachem Begin wiH pray both, 
days at Hcchal Shlomo. 

Many of the country’s hotels and 
resorts have not had the satisfaction 
of hanging out their usual holiday 
“no vacancy” signs. . j..- •_ 

Snch traditional holiday spots as 
Netanya, Nabariya and EQat have 
room, in Jerusalem, where it is 
usually impossible to find a room 
during the holidays, the! hotels are 
busy but for from fulL • 

Nearly 300 hospitalized persons 
throughout the country, mostly : 
Jerusalemites, are .being ' given ' 
“home leave** for tbe_ holiday as 
their families were able to borrow 
vital medical gear 'from the Yad 
Sarah organization for the free loan, 
of medical equipment and 
rehabilitation of the rick." 


Aksaadra MmotU 

HER NAME doesn’t seem to be 
ba nnin g hen AlMnNkaitaM^ 

1 8 -year-old granddaughter of 

Italian dictator BcaHe MaaraHn, 
has just been selected for a job tj a 
hostess on one of ItaJyV most pop- 
ntar TV programmes. Z /_ r : • 
Her father. Earn, MuifoBn? ■ 
youngest son, is a jara piamstand 
her mother, Maifa, is the lister of 
Sophia Loren. “ 

' DESPITE HER mai^ victories* one 
challenge the late (JoMa Mdr, in 
apparently unable to foee? wa*ihc 
birth- of a- mo ngoloidy grand- 
daughter, writer Robert Stater soyi 
in his new biography, GMdb.-Tfe 
Uncrowned Queen of Israel .. 

The granddaughter, MsRa, bow 
in an institution, is the daughter of 
Golda’s son, Miiimli— , ahdhisgrst 
wife, Haaa. The nuuTiage bided a 
few months after the child vu born 
in 1956. The late prime^nrimstcr 
never acknowledged the c&id, even 
to the point of recording in' her 
memoir that she bad only five 
grandchildren. T<!\'\ . 

Slater writes that nuniy' knew 
about Mcira, but did nbtmidu the 
knowledge pnbtic, morderto spam 
Golda’s feelings. - . 

. . * . *-,~m •' 

ONE' PERSON who can rightly 
claim that he^ started**! $e bottom 
and worked his Wtyto the top is Dr. 
Martin Weyl, vdKr tai just been 
nairied lust doeetor of foe Israel 

A ' board chairman, 
Jerusalem Mayor 

y j career at' the 
museum as a 
r bullding labourer 

while writing his 
Weyl <'tita c t o rtte -iuz-tet 
huiocy^at the* Hebrew ■ University. 
Since 1974, Jus has ^ been chief 
curator- -of the Arts; Ethnology and 
Judaic* section of the museum. 

The appointment marks A change 
in .museum administration, which 
until now was headed by a cfirectoi^ 
general who worked in cooperation 
with the chief cantors of the sits, 
archeology and youth wmgjectioas. 
The previous directorrgcneraiji 
Yoraas Karla, resigned -earlier tins 
year to take up a post abroad. -v.’ 


No Rebate on 
Talmei Yosef J 

Post Diplomatic C o rr es pondent 
.. The cabinet yesterday put off un- 
til next week a debate on the Gusb : 
Emuaim “occupation” of Talmei 
Yoseft in the Rafah area. . . 

Cabinet Secretary Arye Naor q*- 
plaincd that the debate was not bekf 
as planned because Agriculture 
Minister Simha Ehrlich “who hash 
special interest in the Bsne,” Js 
abroad. > . 

Apart -from his role as s^icultiire 
minister and head of the ministerial - 
settlement committee, Ehrlich las 1 
been most outspoken in favour of 
removing the. squatters by force if 
they do not leave peaceabljFT 
Defence Minister Ariel Sharon his 
come out publicly against using . - 
force, saying he is “sure" the squat- ; 
lets wffl leave of their own. accord! 
“when the time comes.” • •> 

Naor said “Israel will observe its - 
international commitments to the . 
letter. .. It has undertaken todo. jcaMfr 
tain tilings oh a certain rint**- — anti . 
-ft win do them." : . 

Naor ^adestepped a television 
reporter's questions as to why 
government agencies appeared to 
be helping and cooperating with the - -- 
Exaunim squatters. 


Ram ban? Hospital director L 

HAIFA (Itim).- — Prof. Yosef-. 
Brandes was last night named direc- 
' tor- of Ram bam Hospital in Haifa. 
Braudes, 53, has-been on the Rata* 
bam stpff since- 1957. . 


In deep sorrow, we announce the demh of . ! 

Dr. YAACOV PICKER 

The funeral will take place today, Monday. October 28. 1981, 
leaving at- 9.45 a.irj- frbm the Sanhedria Funeral.' Pfriour!' 
Jerusalem. 

" , The Family 


•In great-sorrow I announce the passing, on September 17,’l981. of my. 
beloved husband 

Dr. KARL-HEHMZ NEISSER W 

Deeply mourned by 

W , c ' ■ • ' j wife. Hilda Naisser; 

I f A fcd I ‘ * nd Wend, in 

R CJ tj 9 U OV ■ Israel end abroad. 


To the Levy Family . - . - 

We share your; deep grief 

on the death of “ ■ ■ 

OVADIA 

BEN SHIMON LEVY ; ■ 

:■ David Dassa ; . !'■■!• : 

Areh Tour* sand Travel Seruhrar ink 
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AVIV. — , Effiirtf tfie : 

ceiah -1 mV ' a 

I- minister from . 

riesscf. have ru^iblo-a'iiew 
■Deferice Minister Ariel - 
n refuses l.o vacate bis Knosisel . 
it was learned yesterday from . 
le Herut- sources;. '■ ’ 

e law. whose, purple ifko free • 

^ Here from having to alKnd all 
Basset sessions to safeguard the 
internment's' narrow 'majority, ex- 
only the prime minister and 
s stand-in from resigning. Both 
Vs^ust be Knesset. members. 

i shuron is ibe- ihird minister who 
o '* , >es «ot want to quit- the Knesset. 

7 ? « *rSe first .10 raise objection's was in- 
Tipr minister Yosef Burg: who ap- ' 
7‘ ir jjtoesn-t want- to make' way 

' * those next on the.National 7 
^ "* ^dfeious; Party list of Knesset can- \ 

’ -.^ dates.-If both Burg and Education 
- . V^ter/Zevuiun Hammer ■ resign; . 1 ■ 
• >* *. fcjf would make way' for ’ Halm 
r - • , f V efiahem .Basok and Sarah Stern-' 
^ih ' %tan, The fonner's Likud Uttnura • 
* ;fjoir « aligned to the . ■'Young 
,.!i . ' lard” faction and the latter also.- 
close ties -with Hammer's arid 
45 ihudn -Ben-Meirs Young. Guard. 
-V ^fearqp's .; argument is .that a - 


defence minister cann^ be an o«l- 
-Sider to the Knesset. -! . . . C I- 
. - Party insiders s-ay DqpulyiMme 
M i nisi cr -David Levy is also relac- 
iant to resign from. thc Kpcsset as - 
t hai_ would feu vc . only' .one depiity- 
premicr. in' the home.' Liberal : 
Sim ha Eh rl i ch wou I d 

auloma ideally- mnke-Ehriich’s : ppsi- 
libn' appear higher than Levy's. ' 

Sources close to Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin doubt, that: be - 
Avould agree ;ip require-SOnie 
'ministers to vacate their Knesset 
seats, while allowing others ; to' keep ; 
them. ■'*. ‘ • • ■’ 

It' is also reported from ^LibenQ 
sources that opposrtdn Is mounting 
to the 'law which would open the ; 
house to “fifth rate politicians.'* 
These .are person placed' in iwhat 
were, considered unsafe slots on the \ 
.Likud- slate of candidates^ but. 1 - 
because of the Likud's' unexpected ' 
gains in the • elections, they.were- 
brought lo.the threshold of Knesset 
member; hip.' ; • - \ ‘ • . 

• It new appears unlikely that the 
government can muster a majority, 
Ip pass the taw-. : Although the 
Labour Part> prior to the dections- 
was committed, it- seems likely id 
oppose It* now. because iis^enact-: 
roeift would make ft easier for ..the ‘ 
government to function;- . 




:^o many ministers vying for places 


&gin plans to re-establish 
:(iinisterial defence committee 


MlcttaU a aember of die NoarLenoar youth oi^anization, visits a 
woman, in- Jerusalem's German .Colony quarter, as - part, of a cam-; 
pflign to visit elderly people before the new year. The youth volunteer 
.-organization presents each person it visits with a bunch of flowers and a 
Rosh Hashana card. * (Elharar. Scoop 80) 

Jndge denies involvement 
in Marcus’ alleged perjury 


- ~ ,^;Posf Diplomatic Correspondent ' 

' rPrirgc Minister Menachem- Begin 
“ ;) d ihc cabinet yesterday that he 

v PCS to set up a- ministerial defence 
mmiuee as soon as possible — 
• ; r w ^pite.rthe. current problem of 
4 /..^verj}ooking,'.' with 12 of more 
'‘J^nisteis vying for (He eight of nine 
~ ’:ces bn the. committee.' ~. 

. . ..‘Begin recalled the Agranat Com- 
„ ssion. report. (after the 1973 Yoni 
^ - sjpiirWar) which strongly recorn- 
‘ " r ^ =i: ‘nded a : formal defence commit- 
** 11 rather than an informal “kitchen 

iSR 3 S)ineL*' He said the experience of 
JNl first -administration (19^7-81), in 
flKitch a defence cdjntniifcd 
F W eratedk. amply. ; bore! out the 
f l-doiU; of the. Agranat - Commis- 
^InVvlew. “ 

> flfhc pcemier's problem in sejec- 
\ the defence committee —r con- 
flfl|iered Ihe cabinet's most, 
si igjous .panel — is compounded' 

e xseipoaMrin-j 

- *: ■sittfathedarit Ctfhnnittee 

• * ' - ‘iYdatidia righfr to be members’or 

. rj new ontf!- 4 - ■ : 

- .. A.U ministers .whose portfolios 
...^any W tbuch on defence-rdated 
. -4ters insist on- beiftg included:- 
. . Every party and faction in the 

• . V.. aid-led *• coalition demands fair 

, .1 adequate representation in;the 
'v. committee. . ; 


AccordingMb Begin, this adds up. 
to 12 qpplicamy Other poHticaT 
sources put the number «i 15. 

' ; : . The optimal membership of the 
committee Is nijue at the most. 
Cabinet- Secrelairy - Arye ?4aor ex-, 
plained : yesterday..;. There are 18 
■■ ..ministers in . the cabinet.' The 
-.-Agranat Commission made it clear 
that . the defence; committee ought 
not to comprise more than one-half 
; of the: cabinet membersyMoreovcr, 
Naor said, if all 12 wbnldrbe mem- 
bers were- included, the Tew 

- remaining ministers “would feel 
aggrieved — and rightly so.”. *- 

. Meanwhile, the cabinet yesterday 
pul together* 10. other ministerial 
committees. - ' 

One important decision that 
.7 bettune dear is that finance Minister 
Yoram ; Aridor -k- and not chief 
economics coordinator Ya’acor 
MeridoT'— !mll head the important 
. ministerial economics committee. j 

■ ipp^oii^sJovATidM’s absence? 
-?hbrwwi;huT3l» 

plainly to establij* Aridor’s pre- 1 
. eminence ui economic affairs in the 
. government. ; 

■ Mender will head a ministerial' 
committee,- .also not . as yet con-, 
stituted, on “ad ministrati ctn,'. coor- 
dination between departments, and 
follow-up .on the state comptroller's 

- reports.” • ' 


Td Aviv District Own, Judge 
Ya^cov Kedmi categorically 
denied : yesterday that (hiring his 
term as- police investigations chief 
he had ever heard rumours of-ir- 
r^gnlaritics is the investigation, of 
Ainos Baranes ior the murder of 
Mel HeUer^orthat hie was present 
at a meeting erf senior police officers 
when some -of these hr^nlarities 
were, allegedly discussed. 

Kedmi testified yesterday in the 
Jerusalem .District Court as a 
defence witness in the perjury trial 
of Shaul Marcus, head of the team 
which investigated Baranes, and 
Yehuda. Albaz, a. member of the 
team. They are accused of falsely 
testifying that Marcus vvas not pre- 
sent at the filmed reconstruction of 
the Heller murder in r 1975. Baranes, 
now serving a life sentence ft* the 
murder, claims that .Marcus^ was 
present and that he and Albaz 
forced him to go through with the 
re-enactment even though he 
protested his innocence. .. . 

. 'Ketam was called to refute the 
-testimwtysifcf Sgan-bi;t?gv , Uli 
i.WRHpfe who,am w eharge-of filming 
the fcwostruciion, thathc-roet with 
" KeAniind’thoiatepo lice- investiga- 
tions head Arye Shor to discuss 
Navofi^ reservations about the way 
■the.. Baranes investigation was 
bandied. V:- 

tlavot claimed that he refused tp 
testify at tire preliminary stage of 
Baranes' trial because he sqw 
Marcus, at the reconstruction and 


^ G^neralFederation of Labour 
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Kupat Holim V.,-1 

: To All Kupat Holim Members ■ v ' 

Improved Service at Urban Clinics 

(Family and Chfld Medicine) [•' " 

Beginning on Thursday, October 1, 1981, Kupat Holim urban clinics, 
engaged in the spheres of family and child' medical care, will be operating 
along new lines. The new procedures, affer a several month-trial run, aim to 
achieve the following: - r - • !/• 

1. Coaihiiimg of prior appointments and return visits reserved on doctor's or^ 
dess,^ ^with the usual ^ Visits for urgent cases. 

2. Combining of preventive medicinp also for adults, together with medical 

. education. ’ 

3. Improving overall medical operatioHS at clinics by means of updating and 

renewal of medical fUes, staff meetings, and increasing the scope offoBowups j 
of protracted Illnesses, etc. ' 

In the framework of the new operational procedures, appointments with the ' 
family doctor will be reserved in advance, whether these be upon doctor’s or- 
ders for return visits or by member's request through^ the clinic office (by 
telephone as well). 7 

Physician’s visiting hours will be subdivided as foUows: 

a. Questions and answers . 

b. Urgebt visits ' V ‘ ' ' ■ *' 7: 

‘ c. Planned visits / . ‘ 

d. Special appointments (for special examinations for 
- members) *- 

We call upon all members to bear with us in the changeover from decades old : 
work patterns — and to cooperate witb clinic staffs in order to enable the 
gradual and successful implementation of this vital. reform. 

Our thanks in advance cmd greetings-fora Happy New Year, a year of good 
health, productivity and peace. * - . V .. J m ;• *■' . 

' Kupat Holim - \ 


Ige didn't want to contradict other 
lly policemen who testified tint he was 
his not there. He was then called to 
ief meet with Shor and Kedmi, then a 
ir- district attorney, who allegedly told 
of hihL'-^Iook, this is the third team to i 
of investigate the Heller murder, 
int Marcus made a small, unimportant 
era mistake. Yon certainly wouldn't 
ies want to damage the whole 
(investigation).” Navot testified that 
he H was agreed then that he would 
a testify only at a later stage of the 
ial. Baranes triaL 

un Kedmi, questioned by Marcus 
nd who is acting as his own counsel, 
be ■ said: “J say clearly and unequivocal- 
sly ■ ly that thcre was no such discussion 
re- (with Shor) as' Navot described." 
of Furthermore, Kedmi said, “I never 
b, told Navot what he says I did 
he (because) he never discussed the 
ns matter with me and neither did his 
az superiors!” • 

he Kedmi insisted that while he was 
lie. investigations chief during 1975-77 
he never heard, directly or indirect- 
3c ly, any rumour or bit of information 
is u about.- the. Baranes case. The . case 
ag wfe*nebcluitedr>befiD£t he assumed 
th TiJiis pest in :the police, he sakL i 
»- hj -Kedmi' also claimed that ^ wasub 
ss - logical for him to take part in such a 
sy ■ discussion of peijury with . Navot 
as and. Marcus, who Navot claims was 
also^ present "Is it plausible that I 
to would agree to put myself at the 
of mercy of (Navot and Marcus), 
w whom I didn't know and who were 
id to be my subordinates? Why would 
1 open myself up to possible 
blackmail on their part,” he asked 
rhetorically. 

Under cross-examination by 
prosecutor Yosef Ben-Or, Ke dim’s 
clear, calm responses became 
emotional and sharp at times. Some 
excerpts: " 

Question — Shabbat Levy (Kedrni's 
deputy in the investigations 
division) didn't treat you as an “out- 
sider” in the police (as Kedmi said 
others did). Why would, he hide 
things from you that were going on 
in your own division? 

Answer — It’s hard for me to say. 1 
assume that important matters 
weren't kept from me. ’ 

Q — If Levy heard rumours about 
. (irregularities in the Heller case) 
why do you think he didn't tell you? 

A — * Maybe he didn’t pay attention 
to loose talk. There's always gossip 
around. 

Q — I’m talking about intelligence 
. information that reached Levy and 
vtfhich should have set off an alarm 
with his superior. 

A — fte didn't talk to me about it. 

Q — Levy said in his statement to 
£he police that be had the impres- 
sion that you were uneasy about the 
i way Marcus handled the Heller 
| ■’ case. 

A — Tm sorry, you’ll have to ask 
Levy what he meanL 
j. •• Q — Levy said that he heard that 
Navpt had reservations about the 
way the case was handled. Did he 
conceal this from you? 

• A — I won’t say Lhat he concealed 
' ’ things, but he didn’t tell me about 
these things. You should keep in . 
’.mind that ... the division head is 
isolated and doesn't have direct 
contact with those who spread 
rumours. 

. . The testimony of the last witnes- 
ses vjas heard yesterday, and the 
- •" trial wQI conclude in about a month 
.and a half when the defence and the 
’ prosecution submit their summa- 
tibiis in writing to the bench. (I dm) 


Army lifts ban on 4 Druse 
after meeting with leaders 




By YOEL DAR 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
MAJDAL SHAMS. — The OC 
Northern Command has lifted 
movement .restrictions it’ imposed 
for .security reasons on four Druse 
on ihe Golan Heights. 

The decision to. lift the restric- 
tions was made last week, following 
two meetings between Druse 
dignitaries and religious leaders and 
representatives of the- Defence 
Ministry. 

During the first meeting, the 
Druse dignitaries also asked the 
Defence Ministiy to release five ad- 
ministrative detainees who were 
arrested four months ago, on suspi- 
cion of incitement against the state. 
The Druse delegation also called oh 
the Education Ministry to reinstate 
three teachers who were dismissed 
for political activity last year, and 
requested that movement restric- 
tions be lifted on other Druse resi- 
dents identifying with the pro- 
Syrian groups. 

In another development. Druse 
MK Amal Nasser Eddin (Herut) 


yesterday said that the government 
had made a “big mistake” when it 
decided to take hack identity cards 
from Druse reside ms'on the Golan. 
Eddin said this would be construed 
as a government surrender to the 
pro- Syrian groups, and would lead 
to more demands from the ex- 
tremists. . 

The MK said he- would start a 
public campaign to urge the govern^ 
men; to annex the Golan Heights, 
and to api>ly Israeli law to its 1 3;- 
000 Druse residents. 

The government's decision to 
lake, back Israeli ID cards from 
Druse on the Golan also came un- 
der fire from Dimona Mayor Jac- 
ques Amir, who wrote to Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, strongly 
condemning the decision. 

In the letter, Amir says that the 
decision severely impairs Israel's 
credibility, and pro-Israel Druse 
have been left with no support 
against pressures from pro-Syrian 
groups. He also asked Ihe premier 
to raise before the Knesset the 
proposal that Israeli law be applied 
to the Golan Heights. 


Demonstrators break into Kollek’s office 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

About 30 residents of Jerusalem's 
Mahane Yehuda quarter broke into 
Mayor Teddy Kollek'soffice yester- 
day to protest against the building 
of a bus terminal in the quarter. 

The demonstrators, including 
children, entered the building one 
at a time so as not to be detected 
and, at a pre-arranged signal, broke 
into KoQek's fifth-storey office where a 
meeting was taking place. The 
children sat on the floor and began 
singing. Police .arrived* several 
minutes later, dispersed the 

Singer Shoshi died 
of heart attack 

TEL AVIV (Itlm). — The death on 
Saturday night of David Ben- 
Rahamim Shoshi, the ex-convict 
who recently achieved fame for his 
songs, was apparently caused by a 
heart attack. 

Shoshi, 36, who was heavily built. 
Is reported to have' complained 
lately of pains in his chest. But he 
ignored them, and worked hard at 
promoting bis album of songs on 
prison life, among them the bit song 
Fasuliya. 


demonstrators and arrested two of 
them. 

The residents maintain that the 
terminal is being constructed 
without a jsroper licence and that it 
will endanger the lives of their 
children. 

The residents' committee last 
night said the demonstrators disper- 
sed after Kollek agreed to discuss 
their complaints with two of them. 
It said two men were picked up by 
police while waiting for Kollek and 
taken for questioning. One of the 
Residents claimed Kollek attacked 
him physically (see picture page 1). 

Moshav demands army 
pay for fire damage „ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. — Residents 
of Moshav Ramot on the south 
Golan Heights are demanding 
millions of shekels worth of com- 
pensation from the Defence 
Ministry for damage caused by a 
fire for which they blame the army. 

The fire, which raged for IS hours 
on Thursday night and Friday mor- 
ning, caused extensive damage to 
orchards and farm'equipment in the 


Israel, Egypt 
police to act 
against Sinai 
smuggling 

By JEEFREY HOLLER 
'Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Israeli and Egyptian 
police will cooperate td prevent the 
smuggling of cars and drugs across 
the Sinai, an Interior Ministry 
spokesman said yesterday. 

A . memorandum to this effect, 
which will also include links bet- 
ween. the Israeli and Egyptian 
branches of Interpol, and a require- 
ment by which each country must 
inform the other’s consulate of the 
arrest of one of its nationals, mil be 
signed in Israel in November, the 
spokesman said. 

The decisions were taken last 
.week during meetings in Cairo bet- 
ween an Israeli police delegation, 
led by Ya’acov Markovitz, director 
of the ministry's police division, and 
General Salah Ibrahim, under- 
secretary of the Egyptian Interior 
Ministry. 

Dozens of Israeli cars — most of 
them luxury models and taxis — 
have been smuggled across the bor- 
der into areas of the Sinai now un- 
der Egyptian control. Many were 
buried before a particular area was 
returned to Egypt and unearthed af- 
ter the Israeli authorities left. 

Egyptian and Israeli police will 
join forces in searching for the 
stolen vehicles, the spokesman said. 

There have also been reports of 
hashish from Lebanon being dum- 
ped off the coast of Egyptian-held 
Sinai, where Beduin collect the 
drug and smuggle it overland into 
Israel. Tons of hashish packed in in- 
ner tubes have washed ashore along 
the Israeli-controlled Rafiah area 
coast. 

Fights to Santa Katerina 

CAIRO (UPI). — Egypt y ester-' 
day reiterated its refusal to allow 
Israeli tourists to fly directly to the 
Santa Katerina Monastery after all 
of Sinai is returned to Egyptian con- 
trol next April, government officials, 
said. 

Instead, a domestic- Egyptian 
airline company will be established 
to do the job, the officials said. 

At present Israeli tourists can fly 
directly to the monastery. 

Israel wants the practice to con- 
tinue. But Egypt refused, declaring 
it would be a violation of its 
sovereignty. 






Share in the earnings 


Invest in Ampal 
American Israel 
Corporation. 

For over 40 years, 
people have been 
investing in Ampal, 
secure in the 
knowlege that their 
investment is a sound 
one. For Israel and for 
each investor. 

Ampal is a unique 


concept: an American 
corporation, affiliated 


encouraging a strong, 
viable Israeli economy, 


with the Bank Hapoalim while paying investors 


group, which is 
dedicated to 


dividends and interest in 
U.S. dollars. 




American Israel Corporation 

Hud Office. 10 RodwfeUer PI w. New York. N.Y. 10020 Tel. (212)506 3232 
bead OIBce: 1 1 1 Ariotoreff Si.. Tel Am. 62090. Tel. {03)2591 55. 


Successful enterprises 
which have been 
developed through 
Ampal investments 
range from hotels and 
sophisticated electronics 
to plastics, chemicals 
and shipping. 

Find out more about 
Ampal. 

It's a share in Israel's 
future. And yours. 


This ady em eement is neither tn offer to seO not a solicitation of an offer to buy any securities. The offer may be made only by the prospectus, 
which may be obtained in any state in which the sec uri t ies may legally be offered, from the underwriter, Ampal Securities Corpora bon. 

New York • Baltimore • Boston • Chicago • Dallas • Los Angeles’* Miami • Philadelphia • San Francisco • Montreal * Tel Aviv 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without oblifption, your booklet "Share in Israel's Progress, Share in the Earnings". 

. NAME HOME ADDRESS — 

(Please prim) 

CITY STATE ZIP PHONE 


ISRAEL ADDRESS . 
PHONE 


. I am in Israel until (date) 


In Israel and Europe please address all correspondence to Td Aviv address. In UJ5A. and Canada please use Head Office address. 


Member: 


. Central Executive 

on the new system at your clinic. 


VOLVO * 322^9 

FOR THOSE WITH AN EYE 
TO THE FUTURE 

ONCE A VOLVO ALWAYS A VOLVO 

MAYER'S CARS & TRUCKS CO. LTD. MAYER KASS & SONS, TEL WIV. CARUBACH STR.23 TEL: 289T91 


^ ‘ A Happy New Year to all clients and friends / 






WORLD NEWS 


Solidarity in uproar 
over new industry law 


( 1 1) \ \ S K t K c u I c r i. - fho 
S«'lid,iru\ iroo trade union congress, 
erupted into a m.ijor haulc xcHcr- 
d.i\ out .1 ooriiri'icrsKil now low on 
worker so If'- m.i lucerne ill. 

Delegate alter delegate took the 
floor W> at lack the union'?- national 
exec time ‘or accept in* a com- 
promise hill which gn\c both the 
k'omnuim>l authorities and workers 
a share ni the industrial decision- 
making. 

The delegates, on ihe second day 
i • t what is expected to he a 
marathon two-week session, at- 
tacked the union leadership for 


what i hex described as a sell-out 
and for taking a decision without 
consulting the congress. 

Hal Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa and a handful of lellou- 
iim derates defended the new hi vs as 
a legislative landmark for workers' 
rights in Communist L-.usi Europe. 

Saturday's opening session had 
already demonstrated that the S 00- 
odd delegates representing 9.5 
million Poles had lost none of their 
ardour despite a Soviet Bloc- 
propaganda blit/ against the first 
part of the congress held earlier this 
month. 


Healey wins first ballot in 
crucial Labour Party vote 


BRIGHTON. - Incumbent 
moderate Deni' Healey. t*4. y ester- 
dux topped the first ballot in U show- 
down battle between the opposition 
Labour Party's feuding left and right 
wings in elections tor a new deputy 
leader and ultimate control of the 
party. 

Voting m the party's new elec- 
toral «.oilege was 45. per cert for 
Hcalev. right-of-centre chancellor 
.if the exchequer in the last Labour 
government. per cent for 

radical left- winger Anthony 
Wedge wood Benn. 5b. and IS.0Q4 
per cent for John Si I kin. 5$. the lel'l- 
ol'-centre compromise candidate. 

Failure to win 50 per cent meant 
Healey was not elected outright. 

Silkin was eliminated and the 
Held was left open lor a straight 
contest between Healey and Benn 
later Iasi night. Much now depends 


on whether his supporters abstain in 
ibis vote or throw jheir weight 

behind Benn. 

Silkin said afterward. "The result 
was better lhan I expected. I came 
into this contest late and ! had not 
expected a better result ihun this." 

The new deputy leader is likely to 
succeed present party leader 
Michael Fool.' bS. a moderate left- 
winger. when he steps down in a 
vear or so. But political inlormants 
said the results could well decide 
w het her the dissension-lorn parly 
conies under all-out left wing con- 
trol . 

Benn calls for unilateral disarma- 
ment. ousting of l ; .S. nuclear bases, 
and Britain's withdrawal from the 
European Common Market. 

Healey wants to keep Britain fir- 
mlv in NATO and the Common 
Market. il'PI. API 


Court to rule on Trudeau’s 
constitutional reform plan 


OTTAWA (Reuter). — The 
political futures of Canada and 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
hang or. a Supreme Court ruling to- 
day on the legality of his plan to 
amend and transfer the country's 
century-old constitution from 
Britain 

Chief Justice Bom Luskin will 
pronounce the long-awaited judg- 
ment before a national television 
audience in the first suck public 
ruling in Canadian history. 

The nine Supreme Court judges 
have deliberated for live months on 
whether Trudeau's proposals for 
constitutional reform are legal:;. - -jj 

He wants to have Britain, rtftf far- * 
mer colonial power, send the^lSaV 1 ' 
British North America iBNATScC" 
which founded the Canadian con- 
federation and still serves as its con- 
stitution. across the Atlantic after 
making final changes at 
Westminster. 

The court became involved last 


April because the governments of 
eight of Canada's 10 provinces ob- 
jected to Trudeau's proposals, 
which they felt would undercut 
their considerable powers. 

At stake is the future balance of 
power between the prov inces and 
•the federal government in Ottawa. 

The province* say Trudeau acted 
against their wishes in asking 
Britain to insert a charter of rights 
and a complex constitutional amen- 
ding formula into the BNA act 
before "patriaiinc” it to Canada for 
good. 

Trudeau. , in. power . sined l9riS 
■<*-wiih only * -one-yew break, sees his 
■i plan as .-vital to maintain » strong 
■ central government to hold together 
the diverse and distant provinces. 

He acknowledged last week that 
his political future hangs on the 
ruling and hinted, though apparen- 
tly in jest, that he would resign il it 
went against him. 


Mistrial frees People’s Temple aide 


SAN FRANCISCO I Reuter j. — A 
judge on Saturday declared a mis- 
trial in the murder conspiracy case 
of Larry Layton, an aide to the Peo- 
ple's Temple which destroyed itself 
in an orgy of murder and suicide in 
Guyana nearly three years ago. 

Layton stood impassively with his 
lawyers while the jury said that after 
eight days it was hopelessly 
deadlocked. 

Layton, the only American to 
stand trial in connection with the 


deaths, was charged with conspiring 
to murder Congressman Leo Ryan 
and plotting to harm U.S. diplomat 
William Dwyer. 

Ryan was one of five person's kil- 
led by gunfire on a Guyanese air- 
strip after visiting the temple’s 
jungle commune to investigate 
reports of abuse. 

Soon after the shooting. People's 
Temple leader Jim Jones led 912 
followers to their deaths in a mix- 
ture of mass suicides and murders. 


© ★ ★ ★ ★ 

DESERT INN HOTEL 

(Neot Midbar) in Beersheba 

SUCCOT - , 

OFFER 

Half-pension in a 
IS 325/person/day + VAT 

{minimum 3 nights) u. TK. 


Children up to the age 
of 12 — 50% reduction' 

★ 2 swimming pools j 

★ 3 tennis courts 

★ Playgrounds \ 

★ Superior, kosher cuisine " 

Television on request -"a 

Bookings; Tel. 057-74931/2/3/4/6. 

Telex 5266. -- 


THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
New Fall Titles 

Departures; Poems by Dan Pagis (translated by Stephen Mitchell) 

The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse: edited by T. Carmi 

The Art of Biblical Narrative — Robert Alter 

Ma'aseh Book. Introduction and notes by Moses Gaster 

The Writings — Kethubim: A New Translation 

Waiter Benjamin; The Story of a Friendship — Gershom Scholem 

On Women and Judaism: A View from Tradition — Blu Greenberg 

Spain, the Jews and Franco — Haim Avm 

In the Shade of the Chestnut Tree — Benjamin Tene 

NEW Special!/ reduced prices for J P.S. members in Israel. 

Write lor the new rail Catalogue: J.P.S.. 24 Ben Maimon St.. 

POB 9523. 92261 Jerusalem. Tel. 02-690579 jHy\ W K 

Please send me your tree catalogue and/or information on gift 
and campus memberships. 
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Reagan becomes ‘vulnerable’ 
to criticism of his policies 



Helicopters hover overhead as the Chinese army storms a hill during re- 
cent military maneuvers. The war games were reportedly the largest in 
decades. (UPI tdcphuio) 


Turkish truck drivers 
abducted by gunmen in Iraq 


ANKARA. — An unidentified 
group of gunmen in northern Iraq 
attacked and set lire to nine Turkish 
transport trucks, kidnapping !5 
drivers and passengers, the Foreign 
Ministrv announced yesterday. 

The announcement said the at- 
tack against Turkish trucks occur- 
red on Thursday night at a petrol 
station about 41 kilometres from the 
Turkish- Iraqi border while the 
trucks were lined up for fuelling. 

Officials said four drivers later es- 
caped but the II others still were 
being held hostage in an unknown 
area. There were no casualties dur- 
ing the incident. Seven trucks were 


totally destroyed. 

The trucks were loaded with food 
and cement, officials said. But. ac- 
cording to some Turkish new- 
spapers. the trucks were also carry- 
ing medical supplies Tor Iraq. 

The Foreign Ministry said there 
was no immediate indication who 
had staged the attack or why the 
drivers had been abducted. 

However. Kurdish nationalist 
guerrillas have in the past kidnap- 
ped a number of foreigners working 
in northern Iraq to publicize their 
demands for autonomy from the 
central Baghdad government. (AP, 
Reuter) 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). — Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan is showing 
signs or vulnerability to criticism 
and his responses are conflicting as 
storm clouds gather over economic 
and foreign policies. 

He h;i* described opponents of 
his economic policies as “chicken 
liilles." after the dim-witted charac- 
ter in a children's story who ran: 
around crying out that the sky was 
fulling down after being -hit on the 
head hy a falling acorn. - 

Reagan has been Hiving to make' 
clear his determination to slay, the 
course despite criticism, and last 
week he again took to the airwaves 
in an attempt .to recapture, the 
triumph or his televised economic 
address to Congress on April 28, a 
month after he was wounded in an 
assassination attempt. 

The congressmen who greeted his 
April address with thunderous ap- 
plause. and approved Tiis sweeping 
tax and spending cut plans in near- 
recordTime, were blasting his latest 
proposals even before ‘ he made 
them public. 

His fellow Republicans warned 
that Congress would not go along 
with further cuts in social spending 
to balance the budget while military, 
ftinds were maintained. They also 
told the president his proposal- to 
sell AW ACS radar planes to Saudi 
Arabia was doomed without sub- 
stantial revisions. - 


The signs of trouble arc ail' 
around, not just in Congress: 

• Wall Street investors are 
showing no .confidence in his 
economic policies.- as measured by 
declining share prices and near- 
record interest rates. 

• Organized labour -mustered j 
250,000 protesters -in Washington 'i 
-last weekend against what, is i 
popularly called Reaganomics! 

• Public opinion has turned 
against Reagan’s economic policies. 

Mayors and slate governors op- 
pose deep new budget cuts and de- 
mand that Pentagon .spending' be 
reduced. -. 

■ Apart from facing trouble on the 
budget, the president , is already in 
retreat on AWACS. Administration 
aides are trying to avert a sure - 
defeat if the deal is presented to 
Congress in its present form and to 
reassure Israel. 

Reagan several times accused op- 
ponents of demagoguery, yet 
charged the Democrats’ social 
programmes failed because they 
“didn’t eliminate poverty or raise 
welfare recipients from dependence 
to self-sufficiency.” 

'This was like arguing the U.S. 
should disband the army because it 
did not win the Vietnam war. Some 
Americans believe Reagan’s com- 
ments suggested he might be feeling 
vulnerable. 


Young Russians told to quit 
night school, become parents 


10 hurt in Springboks clash 


NEW YORK I Li PI). — Ten 
policemen were injured and five 
persons were arrested in. a clash at 
Kennedy International Airport 
Saiurdj} between police and 
•Jvi;'».insira[or* protesting the lour of 
the South African Springboks rugby 
team, authorities said. 

One policeman injured in the 
clash between about 60 protesters 
and police may lose sight in one eye 
because the demonstrators 
sprayed mace in his face, police said. • 

The officers were members of a 
lorce assigned to the Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey, which 
operates the airport. 


The four women and one man 
arrested were charged with 
assaulting police officers and in- 
citing lo ri»t. a police spokesman 

said. 

The spokesman said the 
demonstration began shortly after 5 
p.m. with protesters gathering in 
front of the airport's British 
Airways terminal, which also houses 
South African Airways. 

The Springboks were in Albany at 
the lime of the demonstration. 

Demonstrators have protested 
the team's American visft'because 
of South Africa's policy of racial 
segregation. 


MOSCOW (UPI). — Young people 
in the Soviet Onion should stop 
going to night school and start 
making more babies, a prominent 
demographer said yesterday. 

The frank’ advice from Viktor 
Perevedenlsev reflected the con- 
cern among Soviet authorities with 
the population trends in the nation 
of 267.7 million. Statistics show that 
Hhe Caucasian part of the popula- 
tion is fast losing ground to the 
Asiatic portion. . 

The most interesting comment in 
the interview in the youth 
newspaper Moskovsky Konisomolets 
dealt with the life style of married 
persons under 30 years of age. who 
produce three-fourths of the 
children in the Soviet Union. 

“Millions of young people study 
at extramural and evening depart- 
ments of institutes and colleges,” 
the demographer said. 

“It demands a lot of time and ef- 


fort to work in the daytime and to 
study in the evening,” he said; “If 
they are planning on having a child, . 
then study should be given up.”' 

“In this connection it is better to 
orient older people to evening and 
extramural forms of studying.” he - 
said. 

Perevedenlsev .said that 1981 
should mark .the start of the turning 
point in the deficit of males in the 
population. 

“Since 1963, the birth rate of giris 
has been lower than that of boys,” 
he said. “Women born in that year 
are now reaching marriageable 
age,” Perevedentsev noted, '; 
meaning that the lower birth rate of 
women will be converted into a 
more balanced male-female ratio. 

Statistics published in 1959 
shpwed there were". 20.7 million 
more women than men in the coun- 
try. By 1980 that margin had been 
reduced to 17.8 million. . 


i^arfs 5& n^hitter 
sets aH-time record 

NEW YORK (AP). — Nolan Ryan 
set an all-timcTTiajor league record 
with the fifth no-hitter df his wreer, 

. allowing only three ...walks as he 
pitched the Houston Astros to a 5-0 
vie wry over the Los Angeles 
: Dodgers in Saturday's baseball .ac- 
tion and kept Houston on top of tfe 
National League West,. 

Ryan, 34, had- been tied with 
Sandy' Koufax.. for the most no. 
hitters in a career. : He has also 
thrown ; seven - one-hitters. •. 

A crowd of 32,115 cheered with 
Ryan's every pitch as he ap- 
proached the historic achievement, 
with his fifth masterpiece; Prior to 
the ninth, be had given ' up orih . 
three walks. In the final inning, 
Ryan farmed pineb-hirter .Reggie 
Smith on three, pitches for his 1 Ilk 
strikeout of the game. Ken’ Las- 
dreaux grounded out at first base, 
and Ryan coolly completed the per- 
formance by getting Dusty. Baker to 
ground but at third base. ' 

Who’s -ah Israeli •; 
basketballer? 

- Post Sports Reporter - 
Israel's basketball world is in an 
uproar after Maccabi Tel Aviv and 
national - team coach Ralph Klein 
came out’ strongly against the 
“overabundance'' of American 
players in the local league. 

Klein, who . was talking to 
^newsmen over the weekend, said be 
didn't have “anything personal" 
against the visiting American con- 
tract players but he believed chibs 
had to be made to toe the line 
diligently, in terms of regulations 
about how many foreign i- players 
could appear in their Hne-aps. He 
also criticized some clubs for 
engaging in ail kinds of shenanigans 
to get extra Americans bn their 
books by passing them off as Jewish 
even though they clearly were not. 
There are all told no fcwerlhan 39 
non-Israeli playcrs'appearing in the 
league this season'.. . 

Other critics ' have also.- com- 
plained about thcThigh w^ges the 
.Americans are taming despite the 
fact that croWd attdndances for 
most league matches rarely exceed 
the few hundred; 

A spokesman- for Happe! Tel 
Aviv, Maccabi's chief rival for 
hegemony in Israeli basketball, and 
against whose club Klein's- barbs 
were .evidently directed, said it was 


Spanish prisoners^ L v ; 

BARCELONA (UPI). less cipwcte) 

1.700 ' icimaLes of Barcelona's tion of penal reforms already ap- 


a question .of the Maccabi coach 
;.‘being:;in a glass house and 
:ihrowng‘^stones,” 0 since Maccabi 


Massive fire raging in Italian oil refinery 

LECCO. Italy (Reuter). — firefighters called in from all over 
Firefighters battled yesterday to the province were trying to keep the 
contain a massive blaze at an oil flames from a giant tank filled with 
refinery, which injured at least highly volatile petroleum products, 
seven people and was apparently 

triggered otT by a series of explo- Four oil tanks at th 
sions. - refinery near Lecco ha 

A fire brigade official in this been destroyed. Two O! 
north Italian town described the fire jured were said to be in s 
as “enormous." and said teams of dition. 


Four oil tanks at the lliea oil 
refinery near Lecco have already 
been destroyed. Two of those in- 
jured were said to be in serious con- 
dition. 


Double inauguration for Paris-Lyon super train 


LYON I AP). — The world's fastest 
passenger train, the French TGV, 
pulled into thi> central French city 
yesterday morning after covering 
coxcring the 450-kilometre distance 
Irom Pjris in 2'/j hours. 

French national rail officials also 
used a second train, which arrived a 
few minutes later, in the inaugural 


run to handle the overflow from the 
772 ticket holders, many of whom 
had made reservations two months 
ago. 

The TGV set a world speed 
record of 380 kph last February. It 
will cut about an hour off the 
regular non-slop train trip between 
Paris and Lvon. 


Egyptian diplomat dies in Yugoslav clinic 


BELGRADE (AP). — Mohammed 
Riad. a sccrclun of stale in the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry, died at 
ihe Ljubljana clinical centre in 
northern Yugoslavia yesterday. 


Egyptian sources said. 

Riad. who was 57. had been suf- 
fering from cancer and had been 
hospitalized in Ljubljana for three 
months, the sources said. 


A. AMERICAN ISRAELI 

J$44 PAPER MILLS LTD. 

Notice to Holders of Ordinary Shares 

In view of the confusion prevailing among holders of 
our company's shares during the last few days, we 
wish to bring to your attention the following matters: 

(1J According to Lhe resolutions passed at the annual general 
meeting and at the extraordinary general meeting of 
shareholders held on August 23. 1981, the company is effecting 
a stock distribution at the rate of 40%, and a consolidation of the 
company's shares, thereby converting every ten shares of LSI 
par value (’’Old Ordinary Share"! into one Ordinary Share of 
IS 10 par value ( 'New Ordinary Share"!. 

( 2 1 "The effective date" for the above combined actioa was Septem- 
ber 18. i 981. 

13) As a result of Lhe above, every holder of 100 "Old Ordinary 
Shares" will receive 14 “New Ordinary Shares.” 

14) A notice to this effect was published on the Tel Aviv Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange, New York, on August 
24. 1981. 

(51 Taking into account the effects of the above actions, the last 
quuted pries of the “Old Share” on the American Stock Ex- 
change and their "effective dates” (September 18, 1981) of 
SI. 25 is equivalent to about S8.93 for the "New Share.” 

The price of this share on the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange is quoted 
as an index of the par value. Therefore, the new quoted price af- 
ter the above mentioned combined actions expresses only the in- 
crease of the company's capital by 40%, which is the ratio of the 
stock distribution. 

Shareholders are requested to pay attention to the above information 

when giving instructions for purchase/sale of the company's shares. 

A. Beinstock 
Corporate Secretary 


Modelo Prison refused food for the 
second day yesterday to press de- 
mands for better jail conditions. 

The director-general of Spanish 
jails. Enrique Gala vis, urged an end 
to the mass hunger strike. 

He said the inmates demands for 


Cashing in on the 
Olympic symbol 

NAIROBI (Reuter). — The U.S. 
cast the only vote against a. draft 
treaty to protect the five-ring Olym- 
pic symbol from unwarranted com- 
mercial use. 

The American action at the 
World Intellectual Property 
Organization conference here on 
Saturday night is viewed as damag- 
ing lo efforts to accord the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee sole 
control over the emblem's commer- 
cial use. The IOC estimates il could 
earn about S12 million by controll- 
ing the emblem in normal years and 
about $30 million in Olympic years. 
The money would be channelled to 
Third World countries to boost 
their sports programmes. . 

A U.S. delegate said his country 
regretted its vote but had no alter- 
native as American law gave control 
of the emblem to the U.S. National 
Olympic Committee and he 
doubted a change could be made. 

Venezuela's former 
president gravely ill 
NEW YORK (AP). — Former 
Venezuelan president. Romulo 
Betancourt is in “critical” condition 
following a massive stroke, a 
hospital spokesman said yesterday. 

Betancourt, 73, fell ill in his New 
York City apartment last Thursday 
and was taken lo Doctors Hospital. 

Betancourt was elected president 
through 1959-1964 after a military 
coup that ousted the Marcos Perez 
Jimenez dictatorship. 


proved by parliament, and for 
quicker trials could not be met 
overnight. 

But -a spokesman for the 1,729 
hunger strikers — 75 per cent of the 
jail's inmates — said they would 
continue to refuse food. ' . 


15,000 squatters hold 
peaceful protest. . 
BERLIN (UPI). — West Berlin’s 
squatters took to- the streets agam 
yesterday in a peaceful protest 
against the housing policy .of the 
city government and the death of a 
young militant in rioting triggered 
by' police eviction of squatters. 

Some. 15,000 squatters and their 
sympathizers., calling for the 
resignation of t he' city legislator who 
ordered the evictions last Tuesday, 
Heinrich Lummer, staged a two- 
hour peaceful march that took them 
past the . spot where 18-year-old 
KJaus-Juergen Rattay was killed by 
a bus during the- violence, police 
said. I 


Harry Truman’s widow, 93, 
suffers stroke 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri (UPI). — 
Former first lady Bess Trnman> 93, 
suffered a stroke and was admitted 
to Research Medical Centre in 
serious condition yesterday."' 

Her longtime physician. Dr. Wal- 
lace Graham, said the wife of the 
late Harry S. Truman suffered the 
stroke late on Saturday at her home 
in Independence. 


TIMES. — Sunday dawned in Lon- 
don without, The S^ay . Times . the- 
flagship of Fleet Street, because of a 
new labour dispute between ' the ' 
newspaper's owner, ’ Rupert Mur-, 
doch, and its printers. 


'^ftacE ' always been? ^lacked with 
.American stare," 

AH in the family 

. . Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Cecil and Rhoda 
Cooper kept the top honours in the 
family by winning both singles final 
the Savyon Bowls Club’s annual 
cfaampionshiops over the weekend. 
Cecil Cooper edged Cecil Bransky 
21-20 in the men’s event, while bis 
r wife Rhoda retained the women’s ti- 
tle with a 21-16 win against Molly 
Skudowltz. 

At the Ramat Gan club cham- 
pionships' on the other hand, the 
Cherransky family had mixed for- 
tunes. Jean Chervoftsky teamed up 
with. Helen Gordon to retain the 
women’s pairs crown, beating Rina 
Lebel and Lilly Milstein 25- 10 while 
. Jean's husband Baruch and Jack 
Rabin went down 25-12 to Okke 
Rabinowitz and Nathan Lazarus in 
the corresoponding men’s event.' - - 
.. Rabinowitz thus completed a 
great double; as he had earlier won 
the men’s singles title at Ramat 
Gan, coming through 21-10 against 
Rabin in the final. Bernice .Katz- 
captured the women’s crown, c rais- 
ing to a 21-4 victory over Phyllis 
Geffen. 

SCOREBOARD 

RUGBV: Scotland Scat Rraania . 12-6 H 
MsravfMd. AH the points to Um match, pieced 
hi driving rail ltd mvirtiaf . winds, hat fmB- 
penaMa. 

SOCCER: The Chicago Stbif nptand lMr 
. first ever pJorth Americas Leagae championship 
when they heat the New York Conans la 
Toronto. The. match was decided on a nxfdco- ' 
death sbooJoen .after a goaBess draw.. . 
BOXING: Jaw Herrera of Mexico woo the 
WBA flyweight (file when be stopped the holder 
Lois Ibarra of Panama m the lOtfc round. Hb 
victory protaqp a jfaxoa WBA flyweight cham- 
ohms; hi the past two years do defeB^g champ 
has swcessfaUv ootlast ed a challenger. 


The President 
The Prime Minister 
The Knesset Speaker 
The Israel Defence Forces 
and All the House of Israel 


H 


Rosenblatt Jewellery Ltd. 

3 ! Rehov Nordau. Haifa • Tel. 04-662645 

A Very Happy New Year 

, Ut our clients, relatives and friends 


New Year . 

From 

Saadi Karaman . 
Bustan Hacarmel, 
Cafe-Restaurant ’ 

in the heart of the .Carmel 
Park (via Ossafiya, near the 
television antenna). 


MAGDA 

Dental laboratory - . 
Urgent false teeth repairs in 
half an hour. 

;25% redaction for pensioners. 
'2'7 Rehov Balfour, Tel Aviv 


' NEHALIM — ■ Bnei Akava Yeshiva 
Tel. 03-915831 

are happy to announce the publication of • 
Works of Harambam (in 2 volumes) 
in the Nehalim Shas format, and with index. 

* Subscribers should apply for the books at the Yeshiva of- 
fices, bringing the receipt with them. 

* A hiqited ntamber of .volumes are available for the general 

public. ■ ■ 0 

Watch "Zehu-Ze” on TV on Thursday at 4 p.m. — 

A student of the Yeshiva wHl be interviewed. ' ~v ~ 



SHALOM TOURS (ISRAEL) LTD. 
• 1 25 Hayaricon Sf. T«I Aviv . 


. Requires immediately - 

EXPERIENCED TOUR OPERATOR 

Fluent in English and French. German an asset - ' 

Must bo aWs to type in bath languages. . 


Fluent .in' Hebrew, English.' German/ Frenbh. ’ > 
Additional; languages qn asset - 
' Must be able to type ir, Hebrew' and German •' 

- To- arra nge an inrenoew. : tefephone( 03 ) 22 GT 36 / 7 / 8 . 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


■ By JONATHAN FUERBRINGER 


WASHINGTON 

T HE long-awaited decline in interest rates,' neces- 
sary to give President Reagan's economic pro-., 
gram a chance, is still long awaited. Despite a drop 
in the prime lending rate last week, the rest Of the 
economic signals were a reminder that tbereare as many 
forces holding interest rates up as .pishing them down; 
and that Mr. Reagan is caught between these forces even 
as he adds to the pressures, that keep rates up. His outline 
of future spending cuts, far from reassuring the financial 
markets, played imp the fear that promises of alnlanced 
budget in l984 will not be made good by Congress. . 

Worries about future deficits, current inflation and the 
Federal Reserve Board’s restrictive monetary policy 
combine to create the dour expectations of WaU. Street.' 
The dip -in the prime, to 19.5 percent, wasn’t 2 4 hoars old 
when Congress responded negatively to the Whke House’s 
new budget cut notions and the Treasury announced a hew 
round of borrowing.. That,* together, with a draining of re- 
serves from the banking system by the Fed — interpreted 
as a signal that the money supply may be tightened again 
— kept short-term rates from falling further; -some long- 
term fates pushed up again. r - 

A sign that interest rates may be declining, such as the 
one given by the prime laittweA. eari atnijnftkghMHliMgc- 
But the declines are not what they used to he: “Interest 
rates," A. Gilbert Heehner of the Philadelphia National 
Bank said last week* “wifi only be coating down in a 
grudging way.*’- Some economists, Uke Hi Erich Heine- 
mann of Morgan Stanley & Co.; call the markets’ long wait 
for proof that the Administration and Congress can cut the 
budget more than mice the “risk premium ."The risk is 
that deficits will continue to grow. 

Meanwhile, the decline in the inflation rate has not yet 
been steep or long enough to turn aiiy heads, as last week's 
report that August's cansumpr price increase was eight- 
tenths of 1 percent demonstrated. Some economists con- 
tend that it could be nine months or more before even a 
moderating trend win be believed: 

Perceptions Matter like Fact 

The concerns over deficits and inflation are now feed- 
ing one another. But while market expectations and inter- 
est rates pre actually influenced hy inflation prospects, the 
effect of deficits on rates and inflationjs more pgrcboh^p- 
caL* J Fbr instance, a J75biffiondeHctt £ q 1982,* asa percent- 1 

agg nf the grrre<r natfflriAt prWhict , would MMb ffljifc 

size asthe -deficits in 1977 and 1978. Today, however, sim- 
ply the perceived Affect carries weight- ; 

Then there is the Federal Reserve, whose policy of 
curbing inflation through a slow decline In the rate of " 
growth in the money supply is, in today’s climate, a pre- 
scription for continued high rates. Officials from chair- 
man Paul A. Volcker on down say the Fed won’t ease up ~ 
now, and even easing wouldbrtag only temporary relief. 
The markets would bet that faster money growth would 
lead to a new round ’of inflation. The markets would then 
play their inflation trump, quickly pushing rates up again. 

These are the .pressures keeping interest rams high. 
Working against those pressures is the downward pressure 
of the economy, which continues to be sluggish if not: in re- 
cession now or soon, as 53 percent of those attending the 
National Association of Business Economists last week 
concluded. A slower economy means less demand for bor- 
rowing, and so less pressure on rates. Interest-rate watch- 
ers have also expected that the Fed’s recent move to bring 
the closely watched component of the money supply called 
M-1B up to or just near the bottom of its! target range would 

ease pressure by supplying new credit. 

Different analyses bring different results. The Rea- 
gan Adntinbtriuxon is positive, betting that changing ex- 
pectations and continued moderation in inflation will 
bring interest rates down soon. The Congressional Budget 
Office is s om ew ha t optimistic, following the Administra- 
tion's overall outlook fairly closely but parting company 
wbenit comes to interest rates. Officials at the Fed mean- 
while acknowledge that their restrictive policy for 1982 
will continue to inhibft economic growth and could keep 
the prime rate, for instance, at 15 percent or higher. 

Many hxtependent economists also dotTt see much im- 
provement. Wharton Econometrics predicts that the 
prime rate will be around 20 percent at the end of this 
year; last week, the business economists put the rate at 
cheendof 2962 at 15.1 percent - * 

Allen Sinai of Data Resources Inc. sees some hope for 
Ms clients now, because of the Fed’s recent moves on M-1B 
and the slow economy. But “it must be remembered," 
said Mr. Sinai, summarizing the markets' position and 
Mr. Reagan's bind, “that the bond market normally does 
not register major improvements on better inflation rates 
until a year or two after a turn on prices (inflation) has ot> 

. curred. The bond markets continue to need moire evidence 
of a full-fledged recession, (and) a new round of budget 
cuts tor additional improvements to occur.” 


felt also in Moscow 
arid Eastern Europe 


4,5 





Koeh Redefines 
2 Parfcv System 


In Summary 

Reagan Moves 
Closer to the 
Budget Bono 

* . President Reagan almost always 
looks Like a winner onprime time, but 
it remains to be seen how well last 
week's call for patience and some sac- 
rifice will play in Washington and be- 
yond. 

After conceding that Reagahomics 
wasn’t die moral equivalent of a 
quick fix, he asked the Congress to 
malm deep cuts in domestic programs 
while giving the Pentagon’s share of 
the budget only the slightest of shav- 
ings. And.he served notice on the 
board rooms of the land that hb will 
seek tax code changes designed to 
bring in an additional 53 trillion next 
year, most of it wrong out of business. 

“The important thing now," said 
Mri Reagan, “is to hold to a firm, 
steady course. " To reduce Govern- 
ment spending by $13 billion in the 
1982 fiscal year and Unis hold the defi- 
cit to $434 billion — making a bal- 
anced budget per haps possible by 1984 
—Mr. Reagan asked Congress to cut: . 

• Spending for such mandated enti- 
tlement programs as Medicare and 
food stamps, (But he barked away 
from a proposal to delay cost-of-Uving 
increases for recipients of Soda] Se- 
curity payments, maintaining that" 
“Our feet Were never- embedded in 
concrete on this point. “’ (Sorfa! Se- 
curity options , page 3. J) 

- • Discretionary spending ^-outlays 
not required bylaw— by 12 percent in 
most civilian agencies andprograms. 

• Nearly $20 billion in Federal loan 

guarantees, which the President criti- 
cized as “back-door, uncontrolled 
borrowing.” : - 


• The number of Federal employ- 
ees (except for the Pentagon's white- 
collar legion) by 75,000. 

Other revenues wili be produced, be 
said, if Congress follows his advice 
ana permits a crackdown on dead- 
beats who owe Washington money 
and increases user fees for a variety 

■ of currently free-of-charge Federal 
services. 

- Further, Mr. ' Reagan said he 
-. granted to speed up the timetable for 
scrapping two Government depart- 
ments, Energy and Education. 

Democrats -were predictably criti- 
cal, and some influential Republicans 
said they doubted that the President 
would get the cuts he warns. Senator 
Jake Gam, the conservative Republi- 
can from Utah who heads the Banking 
Committee, said, “It’s unrealistic to 

- drink we can cut 12 percent across the 
board in programs that we've already 
cat." Senate Majority Leader How- 
ard H. Baker Jr., a Republican from 

-Tennessee, predicted that Congress 
would “almost certainly” trim the 
military’s budget by more than the $2 
• billion the White House proposed. 
(Perhaps coincidentally, the Penta- 

■ gon plans to make public this week a 
. detailed report oh Soviet firepower. 

Apparently the Aadtr.inist ration 
hopes to impress the Atlantic al- 
liance. and the American Congress, 
with the unmatched military buildup 
underway in the East.) 

Budget Director David A. Stock- 
man warned that the Administration 
■- stood ready to us* the veto as “an en- 
forcement tool." But the difficulties 
. of making reductions stick was made 
dear late in the week. Government 
spokesmen said that plans for lower- 
ing the nutritional requirements for 

- school lunches were being tempo- 
rarily scrapped. 


Those wno find history boring 
might have dozed off os they watched 
it being made at the New York City 
polls lasL week. In a political coup 
that capped wseit s of utterly bearable 
suspense, Mayor Koch became .the 
first city candidate to win Decmo- 
cratic and Republican nominations. 

Disaffected minority voters damp- 
ened the accomplishment a bit, turn- 
ing out in unusual strength to support 
Mr. Koch's opponents in the pri- 
maries, Democrat Frank A. Barbara 
zed Repuijlicajt Jaha A. Esposito. The 
two apparent!;' collected enough 
black votes to deprive the Mayor of 
the record majority he sought. Never- 
theless, he likened the feat oi captur- 
ing 69 percent of ±e Democratic vote 
and two-thirds oi :he Republican vote 
to climbing the World Trade Center, if 
not Ml. Everest. 

While the question of when the 
races would be held often generated- 
more interest than that of who would 
win ihenr (the justice Department 
having ielayej citywide and bou- 
roughwide primaries 12 days and 
council rr.3nic races for . months be- 
cause cf Voting Rights Act viola- 
tion) , some side ir ties emerged. 

Elizabeth Kc*!te.T.ar! , 5 victory over 
Norman J. Roser : . the parry leader- 
ship’s candidate for the Democratic 
nomination far Brooklyn District At- 
torney, was seen by some to signal a 
fading pulse for the Bnwklyn Demo- 
cratic organization. 

While Harriscr. j. Goidlr. easily de- 
feated John C. Dearie 10 win renomi- 
r.ation as the EenrccTStic contender 
for City Comptroller. Andrew J. Stein 
had a rough lime beating City Clerk 
David N. Dinluns for .Manhattan Bor- 
ough President. Mr. Dinkins got 47 
percent of the vote despite an early 
line that said he would be trounced, 
since the mcumb?n* cuispent him by 
iwo-to-one. The City Clerk thus -laid 
claim to a pivotal role among the 
city's black political leaders. 


Reagan Holds 
To the Course 
That Brought 
Him This Far 


T HE pragmatist and the conservative true believer 
in Ronald Reagan fought oyer economic policy 
again last week. The true believer won. Calling for 
more slashes in domestic spending and just a nick 
out of defense, he demanded that a weary Congress go 
back at the budget until they get it right. 

Even critics like Charles T. Manatt, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, conceded that the televi- 
sion address was “as always: a good political speech.” 
There was firmness, reassurance, and even an untypical 
call for sacrifice, along with the $13 bilhon solution. 

But in the capital, there seemed to be dubious pros- 
pects that Mr. Reagan would get the cuts he wanted, in the 
way he wanted them. Mr. Reagan had been told that, how- 
ever, before his speech. So his response reflected confi- 
dence in the correct n ess of his approach, recognition of the 
necessity to cut the deficit, and perhaps faith in ins ability 
to confound the conventional thinkers and win, rather than 
the warnings of the doubters. 

Even though Mr. Reagan came to Washington with a 
reputation for having shrewdly compromised when he was 
Governor of California, his record here has been one of in- 
sisting on major items, and dealing only around the edges. 
For example, cm the tax bill, almost all the “concessions" 
. he made to buy votes lowered taxes he didn’t like much 
anyway. So his response Thursday was not really all that 
unlikely. 

What happens if he loses, if indeed the results are that 
clear? Democrats would shout that his remarkable win- 
ning streak had been broken and that he was on the run. 
But really, a Presidency succeeds by winning much of the 
time, not all the. time. And he has a lot of crucial victories 
in his column already. 

Mr. Reagan could indeed lose the next fight for budget 
cuts without irreparable damage to his Presidency, with- 
out losing forever the ability to extract more reductions. 
The argument that the Congress is scarred and tired of 
politically painful budget cutting now, but could do it 
again next year if his popularity remains high, is not ren- 
dered false because be rejected it Thursday. The argu- 
ment could turn out to be true next March anyhow, and a 
fleeting setback might be welcome political ammunition 
for Republicans in the 1982 elections, as Democratic poll 
taker Peter D. Hart suggested. 

Variations of Firmness 

But there is jalso a risk that if Congress discovers that 
Mr. Reagan is not invulnerable after all, it will worry 
more about the political interests of its many constituen- 
cies than about the generalizations of the national mood it 
learns from opinion polls and televised speeches. Mr. Rea- 
gan may find himself embattled in the ways that most re- 
cent Presidents have been. 

Clearly, the President was not choosing the only possi- 
ble course. There were those among the President’s advis- 
ers who counseled a different tack, me that would have 
argued that firmness consisted of -trying to face down the 
financiers ; dot the lawmakers: This camp argued that the 
markets demanded too much, that substantial-cuts had al- 
ready been made in the budget; that- promises had been 
made on Capitol Hill that had to be kept, and that next 
year was soon enough to expect more. 

Some in the Administration think it should have been 
more stoical, arguing that the near panic voiced by return- 
ing Republican lawmakers after Labor Day proved conta- 
gious. It is Mr. Reagan’s argument, of course, that nothing 
has yet tailed to work, since the tax cuts don’t begin until 
this week. Even so, his plan did include the expectation of 
prompt Wall Street enthusiasm. That hope persisted In the 
Administration through the summer e x cite m e n t of pass- 
ing budget and tax bills, even if there was no evidence that 
it would come true. 

The question of what the Administration might have 
done about the problems as they developed in August and 
September is frequently asked, bat there are a few obvious 
answers. Cutting defense spading is an approach Mr. 
Reagan plainly considers dangerous; slashes in domestic 
spending generally hurt programs he does not like to begin 
with. Seeking to postpone the tax cut voted in July would 
have amounted tea very quick admission that it was much 
less than the sound economic maneuver which Mr. Reagan 
enthusiastically labeled it only two months ago on national 
television. 

A Push Too Soon? 

There does seem to have been one thoroughly avoid- 
able White House contribution to the problem — the Presi- 
dent’s tour-week vacation. It dissipated the enthusiasm of 
the voces on the tax cut and made the Administration of 
September seem more like a new volume than just the 
next chapter. And in the process that heightened the im- 
pact of the bad news on interest rates. 

However they developed there are indeed problems 
now. Republicans Uke Representative Jim Leach of Iowa, 
the new head of the Ripon Society, offer broad s i d es 
against the conservatism of the Administration and prom- 
ised to try to tackle the Pentagon budget. Democrats met 
last week in Des Moines sounding upbeat, telling them- 
selves that changing their Presidential nominating rules 
again may matter more than they once thought, for they 
maybe not picking just a nominee but a President. 

Pushing Congress for budget cuts so soon a g a in may 
invite a resistance that will change a summer mood of 
some real political self sacrifice (not unblemished with op- 
portunism) back to politics as usual, a willingness to talk 
about budget cuts overcome by an unwi ll ingness to vote 
for them. 

These are some of the short-term risks In the Adminis- 
tration's situation. But they can be exaggerated in their 
importance. An ABC News /Washington Post pod showed 
last week that even though there appears to be rising pub- 
lic willingness to consider the budget cuts as already too 
severe, Mr. Reagan’s approval rating is unri i mm i sh e ri . 
steady at 61 percent. Even when public concerns begin to 
focus on his basic strength, expectations about the econ- 
omy, they don't yet seem to rub off cm him personally. 

Mr. Reagan's frequent and consistently successful use 
of television gives Mm one critical advantage over his 
predecessors in their timpa of trouble. President Nixon 
could use television effectively in sdf -defense when he was 
challenged on foreign policy, but it failed him during the 
Watergate mess. Presidents Carter and Ford had only 
rare moments of electronic effectiveness. But Mr. Reagan 
has used it masterfully, both on the American people as q, 
whole and on a more select audience, such as the House of 
Representatives in July. However, the early retains from 
Wall Street on Friday showed that it had not been im- 
pressed; bond and commodity prices plunged and the Dow 
Jones average dropped 11.13 points, closing at 824.01. 

Thai underlined the fact that just as he could lose on 
this latest round of cuts and still succeed in the end. Mr. 
Reagan could succeed now and fail ultimately — if Ms pro- 
gram does not work. 


ByADAMCLYMER 
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In Summarv.- 



C.3.A. director Willl&ir - on 

cru'ckes because '/*■*, injury. 

& alls’ s© Isisyrs 



Though many would consider the 
disclosure of a secret ag&tt*s identity 
. -.rime, efforts to nrak- »r one have 
to succeed. 5 ul l^r week the 
approved a bill tha: would send 
j convicted of beliayntg an 
. — . ? to prison for ou iw 10 vears, 
- • • :»£■* j? a similai sneasure in 

. - ** c-.isidered ; ikely. 

•:;»< had been pushing for 
> vjasure for more than Bve 
ye*.- -••a: the Central Intelligence 
*.£«...■ .-avion chief ir. Athens, Ricfa- 
hin a ■ " . was assassinated follow- 
er. l-uL uu on of his name, and the 
f>uh& ,-r- disclosure of other agents 
ir. i r.o:-iricus former one, Philip 

v~ 

\ % from the House IntetU- 

- tee to the floor, how- 

... ■■■ r-^s expanded to cover 

.vi r<sz Tiih an “intent” to 
a— -.t * - v • through such activi- 
i! : ■■“v merely “had rea- 

.. i>- : - - v.y would, a category 
i.-V:-*,';. . - .ee journalists. Waxy 

i;.r.al difficulties, Repre- 

- : ‘ ard p. Bowland, the 

'" •.rrnan who originally 
liav. n - ;„h a law. joined 55 other 
Democrats in opposing it. 

Testifying before a Senate subcom- 
mittee the next day, William J. 
Casey, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. asked Congress to go further 
ar.d exempt the agency from; the 
Freedom of Information Act. "There 
are inherent contradictions in apply- 
ing a statute designed to secure open- 
ness in government to agencies whose 
work is necessarily secret,” Mr. 
Casey said. 

How open? How secret? The Justice 
Department was reported readying a 
suit last week against an ex-C.I.A. 
chief, William £. Colby, who failed to 
clear a European edition of his 1978 
book nbout the agency, “Honorable 
Men,” with the Government. Though 
no criminal charges are anticipated, 
Mr. Colby might be forced to share 
some of his royalties with his former 
employers. 

Berths for 
lost People 


ms 


Fewer people are said to be fleeing 
the political and economic turmoil of 
Southeast ?.sia. but if the Administra- 
tion has its way, that will not neces- 
sarily ease the competition among 
them to get into the United States. 

Attorney General William French 
Smith loid the Senate Judiciary Com- 
uuuetr ‘use week that Washington 
wants .u reduce dramatically the 
auiLber of Indochinese refugees ad- 
mitted in 1982. 

Mr. Smith acknowledged that 
American involvement in the Indochi- 
nese war had created a continuing 
need for a “significant” expatriate 
program. Under the Refugee Act of 
1980, more than 120,000 of a permissi- 
ble 168,000 Indochinese have been 
taken in this year. 

Mr. Smith recommended that no 
mors than 120,000 Indochinese be ad- 
mitted next year, and that new ways 
he found to discourage potential 
Asian refugees from leaving their 
homelands — except those who are 
suffering under what Mr. Smith 
termed the repression and paranoia 
of the Communist regimes in the 
area. 

The importance of that distinction 
was demonstrated again last week in 
the case of the Caribbean's “boat peo- 
ple,” the Haitians who have come to 
Florida in the tens of thousands in the 
last two years. Two more boats ar- 
rived near Miami, one carrying 113 
passengers who had been 21 days at 
sea; one voyager died of dehydration 
as the boat gained the beach. 

Those who survived will doubtless 
join the 1,062 Haitians held in a for- 
mer missile base with beds for 530 


people on the edge of the Everglades, 
or at other detention centers, before 
deportation back home. Under the 
1980 Act, political refugees are legiti- 
mate immigrants; economic mi- 
grants, including the Haitians, are 
not. 

Symbolic Gesture 
Of $12.50aDay 

In spite of arguments that the 
uniqueness of their case entitled them 
to special compensation, the Ameri- 
cans held hostage in Teheran were 
seen by a Presidential commission 
last week as similar to prisoners of 
war in World War II, Korea and Viet- 
nam. The commission recommended 
that 51 former United States Em- 
bassy personnel each be paid a tax- 
exempt benefit of $5,550, or $12.50 for 
each day spent in captivity — a sum 
(adjusted for inflation) similar to that 
paid by the Federal Government to 
captured military men as a “sym- ■ 
bolic gesture” recognizing hardships 
endured. 

Lawyers for ihe former hostages 
contended that in none of the prece- 
dents the commission cited had the 
United States surrendered the right of 
individuals to claim damages against 
a foreign government. They argued 
that the commission should consider 
what the hostages might have re- 
ceived through suits against Iran, 
conceivably as much as $1,000 a day. 

Even prior to the release of the hos- 
tages in Teheran on Jan. 20, their 
relatives were informed that the Car- 
ter Administration had been forced to 
forfeit the hostages* rights to sue Iran 
to gain their release. According to 
Louisa Kennedy, wife of a former hos- 
tage, Moorhead C. Kennedy Jr., “We 
knew this was coercion, but there was 
only one way and we wanted to get 
them out." 

Reactions of the former hostages 
and their families to the commis- 
sion’s recommendations ranged from 
laughter to outrage. Mrs. Kennedy 
herself regretted that the memory of 
a crisis “which involved a whole era 
for this country” might be reduced to 
a sum such as 112.50. But she added 
that the American people had already 
provided a kind of compensation with 
their joyous welcome home. 

Another Day in *-■* ' ~ 
The Oval Office 

Last week came a fresh reminder 
that the extraordinary plotting and 
scheming of the Nixon Administra- 
tion by no means began with Water- 
gate. The transcript of a newly dis- 
closed White House tape, published in 
The New York Times, revealed Presi- 
dent Nixon and his chief of staff, H. R. 
Haldeman, discussing ways to punish 
protestors against the Vietnam War. 

At one point, they paused briefly to 
speculate whether the Chicago Seven 
conspiracy trial defendants were “all 
Jews,” as Mr. Nixon at first won- 
dered, or “about half* were, as he 
concluded. 

May 5, 1971, as a voice-activated re- 
corder preserved the conversation in 
the Oval Office, Mr. Haldeman sug- 
gested secretly recruiting ‘'thugs” 
who could be unleashed on partici- 
pants in an antiwar protest then 
under way in Washington. He said 
they could probably be recruited with 
ease from the teamsters union. 

PRESIDENT: They, they’ve got 
guys who’ll go in and knock their 
heads off. 

HALDEMAN: Sure. Murderers. 
Guys that really, you know,. that's 
what they really do. Like the steel- 
workers have and — except that we 
can't deal with the steelworkers at the 
moment. 

PRESIDENT: No. 

HALDEMAN: We can deal with the 

teamsters. And they, you know 

PRESIDENT: Yeah. 

HALDEMAN: ...it’s the regular 
strikebusters-types and all that... 
and then they’re gonna beat the [ob- 
scenity] out of some of these people. 
And, uh, and hope they really hurt 
’em. You know, I mean go in with 
90sne real — and smash some noses 
(tape noise) some pretty good fights. 

A few second laters, according to 
the transcript, talk turned to the de- 
fendants in the controversial conspir- 
acy trial. 

Wondering about religion isn't ille- 
gal; authorizing an attack on demon- 
strators is. But it could not be deter- 
mined that the “thugs" had ever been 
hired. In any event, Mr. Nixon Is be- 
yond the reach of the law because of 
the uncondltionM parckm be received 

from his successor. And the statute of 
limitations has expired on possible 
criminal infractions by Mr. Halde- 
man. But the tape could figure in 
legal action Involving John N. Mitch- 
ell, who was Attorney General under 
Mr. Nixon and wbo has been sued by 
many of the 1,200 protestors arrested 
mi the steps of the Capitol. Federal 
courts subsequently said that the ar- 
rests were unconstitutional. 

A spokesman for Mr. Nixon said 
only that for The Times to have ob- 
tained the transcript apparently 
meant that somebody had broken the 
law. Mr. Haldeman had nothing to 
add. “I really don't care much what's 
on the tapes," he said. “They're 10 
years o)d.” 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Key Arguments Jammed 
In the Debate Over Awacs 


dietary. Rather, they illustrate both the complex- 
ity of the technical debate over the sale of an plane 
still untested in combat and the tranpratiodof both 
sides to construct unreal hypothesesandthen to 


By CHARLES MOHR 


WASHINGTON — In conversation and in Con- 
gressional testimony. Air Force officers have 
glowingly described the capabilities of the Boeing 
ESA Advanced Warning and Control System air- 
craft as a “force multiplier" in aerial warfare. 

Used in conjunction with such high-performance 
fighter planes as the F-15, they say, an Awacs 
radar and computer can sort out hundreds of 
aerial targets, interpret threats, guide or "vector” 
F-15’s toward hostile aircraft, select priorities 
and, then, after the F-15 has fired one air-to-air 
missile, direct it to a second and then a third tar- 
get If the friendly fighters are also armed with an 
advanced new model of infrared, or heat-seeking, 
missile called the AIM 9-L Sidewinder, they have 
said, the fighters can theoretically “fly down the 
stream,” eliminating the time-consuming process 


of maneuvering to the rear of the enemy planes. 

In the last few weeks, on the other hand, civilian 
and military officials deeply involved to the in- 
creasingly contested Administration proposal to 
sell Saudi Arabia five Awacs and other air combat 
equipment, including 1,177 Sidewinders, have been 
strongly stressing the “defensive" nature «rf the 
Awacs system, and its vulnerability to either elec- 
tromagnetic jamming or to being shot . down 
should Saudi Arabia ever fly it close to Israel . 

Ob; scorns to the sale have, nonetheless been so 
effective that last week it seemed doubtful that It 
could avoid 3 Congressional veto unless it is modi- 
fied. Late in the week, three-way negotiations be- 
tween Saudi officials, the Administration and key 
senators began in an effort to And a mutually ac- 
ceptable formula for keeping some American 
crew members on Saudi Awacs for several years. 

The varying descriptions of the Awacs military 
capability are not necessarily, or wholly, contra- 







Congressional staff members boarding an Awacs plane parked at Andrews Air Force Base last week. 
« 

As House Nears Action on 
The Lobbyists Get Busier 


menis of eadi sMe, and (he rebuttals: 

• The“spying ec Israel issue.” Israeli military . 
specialists say - they agree with Administration 
statements that Awacs is not an fnttf Kgencftggth- ; - 
erisg aircraft as saeJt lt cannot gather comraunl- 
cations intelligence, nor canit “see” and brterpref- 
stationary or moving ground targets, such as artd- 
leiy or tanks. It baneartywantfng plane — in 
part— and what it canseeis “trackdsta” of flying 

. aircraft, in same case&af jets lifting Off runways. 

It cannot effectively direct, for instance; Saudi' 
fighter bombersto ground targets in Israel. But it 

. .wasnever designed or meant todo such a job. 

•The Awacs real military role. It was designed 
to provide eariy wanting of air attack and then to 
serve as a “battle management” plane. Because it 
has especially effective “look down!’ radar it can 
provide low-level radar coverage (most strike air- 
craft now employ low-level tactics, to avoid early 
detection) to distances of up to 240 miles. The 
radar data correlator in the onboard.computer is 
so sophisticated it can identify the model, such as 
MIG-25, of an unfrientfiyaircraft. It ean do this 
even wben standing back 150 mites from the 
“FEBA,” or forward edge of the battle area- In 
short, it is meant to give an edge tofriendty fight- 
ers so that other aircraft can subsequently attack 
armor, infantry and other targets. 

Covering the OH Fields 

The ostensible military role of the Saudi Awacs, 
which would.be delivered in the fall af 1985, is to 
help provide air defense of the country's vital oil 
fields. Put in simplest terms, Awacs &ouKL be able 
to permit Saudi fighters to scramble in time to en- 
gage Iranian, Iraqi or other incoming fighter 
bombers before they retease bombs; the ground 
radars af the flat terrain of the Persian Gulf can- 
notgive wanting in time. Awacs can also be “net 
ted,” its radar coverage flashing to Hawk surface- 
to-air missiles. 

• The jamming issue. Military planners cur- 
rently believe that one of the more entire! ques- 
tions they face involves the electronic counter- 
measure e nv iro nm ent in which a war with War- 
saw Pact forces^might be fought. This has made 
rtw> capability prwwftn* »nigmy jn naming nr other 
etectrociic deception ope oftbemost sensitive mili- 
tary secrecy issnes and is: one reason that certain 
jam-resistant communications equipment under 
development tor Uitited States Awacs was not ini- 
tially to be included on the Saudi Awacs. test the 
planes fall into mtfriehdly hands.; 

Administration officials have argued that it 
would be relatively easy for Israel to jam the com- 
munications links between a Saudi Awacs and 
Saudi F-15 flghtetsand even easier to jam uhcoded. 
radio messages to other Arab forces. Other ex- 
perts maintain it would not beat all easy. There is 
no simpte answer, except to say that it depends on 
mai(y factors, one af which is whether bath the . 
Awacs and the Saudi fighters are doting on tbels- 
raeli border or standing well off. i V 

♦The “orc h est ra tion” issue. The A dminis t r a- 
tion tends to make much of the dffficnlties Saudi - 
Awacs would have in fiatiting useful perishable 
tactical intelligence on Israekair activity to otter 
Arab air forces. An Air Force general hascub- 
ceded thalthrough “some strange lash bp,” im- 
provised apnmnmcations might be developed that 
would beofsome; probably reduced, value, 

•The Administration has argued with increas- 
ingzeaj thatif Saudi Arabia regularly flew Awacs ■ 
if wouJkl "risk having them sfaft 0 ” 
Farce maps have shown “safe 
haven ’lines”>bOHt‘ 150 miles from Israeli bortio's. 
behind which an Awacs probably would be very 
difficult to shoot down if it had friendly fighter pro- 
tection and toakevaslve action, 

Thestrengthor weakness of some of these tech- 
nical arguments and rebuttals depends greatly on 
how- closely they accord with reality. In reality, 
the Saudi Awacs are not likely to fiy dose to Israel 
in peacetime to pick ; largdy useless peacetime 
air traffic data; In reality, they would clearly have 
difficulty orchestrating a partArab air force. 

. But also in reality, the Saadi Awacs would be 
part of a coordinated, integrated Saudi Arabian 
air combat package that includes 60 F-15 intercep- 
tors. Israeli analysts argne that if Awacs is to have 
a signtficanteffect in ^air-4(Htir war over Central 
Europe it must have a similar effect in the Middle 
East. It cannot guarantee victory in any theater, 
but critics of the sale argue thar It can change 
“combat exchange ratios.” They believe this can 
influence the outcome — and make a new war 
more deadly for Israeli air crews. , . 



By ROBERT PEAR 


WASHINGTON — The songs and slogans of the 
civil rights movement are rarely heard here these 
days, but its spirit lives on among a small group of 
lobbyists fighting for renewal of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. 

They roam the marble corridors of Congres- 
sional office buildings. They confer in a big old 
townhouse on Massachusetts Avenue N.W., the 
headquarters of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights. And they persist in the belief that de- 
spite today’s conservative climate they can some- 
how fashion a victory merely by laying out the 
facts in abundance. Key enforcement provisions of 
the existing law would expire next August without 
action by Congress. 

The civil rights activists have a long way to go. 
They have had some success in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where the Judiciary Committee, by 
a vote of 23 to 1, recommended passage of a strong 
voting rights measure. 

The bill, widely regarded as the most important 
civil rights measure to come before this Congress, 
is expected to be taken up by the House within the 
next two weeks. The lobbyists are concerned be- 
cause they believe that <» the floor of the House, 
some members will offer* amendments to make it 
easier for states with a history of discrimination to 
exempt th&nselves from special provisions of the 
law. Those provisions require that changes in local 
election laws be submitted to the Justice Depart- 
ment or the Federal DistrictCourt here for review, 
or “preclearance.” 

• In addition, some House members want to 
amend the iaw by eliminating a section that re- 
quires bilingual elections to be held in places with ' 
large numbers of voters who do not understand 
English. Hispanic Americans see that section as 
an invaluable key to participation in the political 
process. 

In the Senate, voting rights lobbyists face more 
of a struggle. A subcommittee of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee plans to hold hearings late this 
year or early next year. The subcommittee chair- 


mad, Orrin G. Hatch of Utah, and the committee . 
chairman, Strom Thurmond of South rflrrtlma,4ir«» • 
conservative Republicans, and both are expected 
to resist features of the House bilL The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has not announced its position cm the 
issue, but Attorney General William French Smith 
is. supposed to make recommendations to Presi- 
dent Reagan this Thursday. 

The Leadership Conference, founded in 'I960, 


From Ms experience in the South, Mr. Parker 
said, he is “acutely aware of the difficulties en- 
countered in trying to implement civil rights legis- 
lation before judges who might be hostile to the 
goals and purposes of the law.” 

The lobbyists say they are determined to avoid a 
repetition^ the split that occurred In 1975 between 
some Mack and Hispanic m nuntwiiwio when, the 
Voting Rights Act was last up for renewaL ffis- 
pante citizens benefit from portions of the law that 


Macks, Hispanic Americans, women, senior citi- 
zens, toe ha n dicapped, labor union members and 
various religious deno m i n ations. Washington rep- 
resentatives of the major organizations in the con- 
ference have divided up the responsibility for lob- 
. bying. For Instance, Antonia Hernandez of toe 
Mexican American Legal Defense and Ettaca- 
tional Fund coordinates efforts directed at mem- 
bers from Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Texas. Jane O'Grady of the AlF.JL- 
C.I.O. keeps track of the positions of memb e rs 
from Michigan, Montana, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Deploying Along the Potomac 

The conference, said Ralph G. Neas, executive 
director of the umbrella group, employs a “disci- 
plined system of lobbying.” The lobbyists meet 
weekly with Representative Don Edwards, a Crti- 
foxnia Democrat who, as chair man of the Howe 
Judiciary Subcommittee an Civil and Constitu- 
tional Rights, helped devise the strategy for han- 
dling the legislatics. 

In anticipation of a tough two-year fight bver re- 
newal of the Votiag Rights Act, several key lobby- 
ists have moved here from the South, scene of 
many earlier civil rights battles. ArmandDerfuer, 
director of the voting law project of the Joint Cen- 
ter for Political Studies, arrived in February, from 
Charleston, S.C. His soft-spoken tenacity contrasts 
with the more flamboyant manner of Frank R. 
Parker, a red-bearded attorney with the Lawyers' 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, who' spent 
the last 1? years iii Mississippi- 

Mr. Derfner and Mr. Parker want to make the 
language of the new statute as explicit as possible.-- 


More Subtleness, Less Drama 

Su p port e rs of the law 'say that the cBmai* in 
Congress .is much dtifenfat from what it was in 
1965, when President Johnson proposed the origi- 
nal legislation just weeks aftej Macks began a 
voter registration drive In Selma, Alaj “The con- 
science of the countiy was aroused with films of 
police dogs and fire hoses, and killings 

and all that went with the effort to vote,” saklAr- 

noW AroeiSon, a co-founder of the leadership Con- 
ference. “You don’t have thesame drama today.” 
Clitics of the law have changed their tactics, 
too. "It’s tflfficalt now because the opposition is 
muc h more sttotteand soph b^t i^^ MMFiflW. 
R. Jones of the NAACP Legal Defense and Ednca- 
tiooalFund. “The opposition doesn't say, «We are 
opposed to the Voting Act, 1 but rather, The 

act rtee^tobemodifiedln some respe cts .’ ^ 


R^resaaative Henry J. Hyde of minora lead 


said that Democrats on the Judiciary Comtoitte 
were generally unwilling to accept any vocta 
rights measure unless it had “fte imprimatur c 
every facet of the civil rights comn nmity ,** iii 


had readied agreements with Mr. Edward: 
Representative Peter V. Rodinp jr. of Jfew . 
sey, the committee -cteflnaan, bin tjh*4 “it 
came unglued 0 ’ alter tony consulted t& c 
rights advocates. . ^ 

Mr. De rinef said that I t was “pernicious 


.pm- been in Congress for 32 and hft 

wards for M. “They are^powerfa^ popufer 
gressmen who know what they are dofaw ’ 
DerfaCT said. “The idea that a bundle ? a 
citizens can da — ’ ' “ - « J* 

just nonsense,’ 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

A Recession Holdout 


M.I.T. Wants Closer 


• By PAUL E. GRAY - 

There are signs on aU sides' that In- , 
dustry’s Mvenunt in university re- 
search is growing!. With this growth :.’ 
has ante a spate of articles express- •. 
big interest, raising questions,. voicing, 
concern. 

None has. gone so.fu-.as to suggest 
that American corporations, by fi- 
nancing university research, have tar- 
geted the universities, for takeovers. 
Still, some bhmt questions are being 
asked ^bout the unhrer^ - 

relationship — questions that ask,' in > 
effect, whether access to umventity 
laboratories Js for sale totfcehighestv 
bidder, who might then control the re- 
search, and, ultimately, reap unmer- 
ited profits through preferentigd 
licenshig of patents. . . 

These are legitimate concerns. 
Some, however, would have us accept •• 
as fact the notion That business, if 
given the opportunity, would corrupt 
the graves of academe, w hose un- 
worldly Inhabitants would be easy.itar- - 
gets. Such a view is' not siqjpw^abie- . 
and my own expenenCe - lead^^ne 'io - 
the contrary coovictiMtbat these ~ 
relations can be hefotjiar, mutually ... 
beneficial and can powiafu^ 
the national interest. They should be ' 
encouraged and expanded. ! 

Universities are one of the primary 
sources ofcreative thought In society:. 
But creative thought does nothin itself - t 
insure the transfer ottnvfotwn to the 
world in a usefnl way. Consequently, it 
is important that we amtinue to foster- 
cooperative activities between uhiver- . * 
sities and industry that will helpas-^ 
sure the vitality of iaqiaortantresean^ . . 
programs, the rapid, and effective 
transfer of newtychnologies and the 
relevance of educational programs to 
Important proftf^ms^^ . *. 

Research cooperation between in- " 
dustry and the universities has a rich - 
history. Its ■. current- resurgence is 
really just the ‘renewal of a relation- 
ship that was. displaced daring and 
alter World Warn When the. Federal . 
Government emergedas the principal 
sponsor of un ive rs i ty research. Many * 
of today's qtestions about tte rale of " 
industry muniversity reseorch are the ; 
same thatjwere asked j^sbixt Govern- 
me^poqursfoBj Pfifigjgqta Wfe 

«■?!>' * ia ^ymi aqwir yrjA 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
inCtmbrtOB^iiass. 


area of research to the essential ntis- 
ska of theunivexsityi .aboat potential 
c o n s trai nt s upon the directions of the 
research, and bn possfofo jM*ssui?s for- 
Immediate or practical results. 

Since Wotid War iL acade m ic re- 
search^hasflourisfiedwlth Govern- 
ment support mat has admirably 
saved the advtecemeflt' of .knowl- 
edge, the education of successive gen- 
eratiims of students art tteb^ 
lie goodL Certainly, university re- 
searchers have had to he accountable 
to Government sponsors; .as they 
troukl.he and are m izkhnarial' jpoo- 
soira, -and have conducted their re^ 


ance of support by reinvigorating a re- 
-^ea rehre tetionship with industry. 

Moreover, the griy w ing rarv-^r n that 
; discoveries fold practical application 
to 'enhance our productivity and our 
competitive edge would by itself argue 
compellingly for the poiqt. 

. At the same time,, there are some 
. basic questions that lave to be consid- 
ered — -questiaossuch as how to assure 
that discoveries and inventions are 
used in ways most likely to benefit the 
public; how to determine methods of 
- licensing potential patents, which both 
reco g n iz e the industrial sponsor’s role 
ted p rom ote the progress of science 
1 and technology, and bow to assure the 
protection of proprietary information 
provided by industry, while meeting 
the statutory and ethical requi rements 
at the university, which demand that 
research serve a broad public good, 
that it be conducted in an atmosphere 
of openness and free exchange and 
that results be freely available for 
publication and disseminatio n. 



search in accordance with agreed^' 
upon proposals arid objectives. 

- These cooditioos have not been bar- 
riers to free and open inquiry. The re- 
search partnership between the 
American lmivexsity and the Federal 
^ te fo ° f 0Dr 


'‘nation to seek alternative sources of 
Sitpf>ort, awl to achieve a better bal- 


. Several current agreements be- 
tween the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the industrial sector 
flkstrate ways in which this process 

can be accomplished, and by which the 

- needs of both the university and indus- 
try can be met without conflict or sig- 
u nfficant compromise of. pri ns^pte ^ffsr 
Ohe agreement is a lQ-yefefowaffiffi 
t contract between the Exxon'ResSSMr 


that provides snpport for research trf 
mutiud interi m the field of combus- 


tion. One major objective is to help 
generate the scientific and engineer- 
ing base to develop the more efficient 
and safe burning of fossil fuels. . 

The arrangement serves the basic 
goals of the sponsoring organization, 
in this case while assuring 

M.LT. the financial stability and con- 
tinuity needed for the effective con- 
duct of long-range studies. 

One of the touchier problems' in 
these collaborations concerns the 
licensing of inventions made in the 
course of the research. Under the 
agreement with Exxon, MJ.T. has the 
. right to file patents on all technology 
' developed as a result of the research. 
M.I.T., however, will grant Exxon and 
its affiliates licenses for the use of all 
patented technology. These licenses 
provide no royalties to because 
they have been developed as a result of 
research sponsored and thus paid for 
up from by the c o rp o ration. These are 
nonexclusive licenses. That is, M.I.T. 
may Issue licenses to third parties, 
with Exxon sharing in any royalties. - 

We much prefer nonexclusive li- 
censes, like tbe one with Exxon, but we 
. »i-<n recognize that limited-term ex- 
clusive licenses may sometimes be 
necessary as a commercial incentive 
to a company, particularly when there 
.are .large costs and risks associated 
withcommercializatioa. 

Because it usually costs much more 
to bring a new product to the market- 
place chan Co invent it, someone has to 
be willing to invest the time, expertise 
and, often, considerable amounts of 
money required to do so. Patents and 
licenses provide tbe means by which 
industry is encouraged to make this in- 
vestment, and limited-term exclusive 
licenses may be needed to give protec- 
tion for the additional investment. 

As for the questions of openness and 
confidentiality, we find ourselves con- 
tinuously needing to balance the legiti- 
mate desire of research sponsors to 
protect patent rights, with the needs of 
the university to encourage the free 
dissemination of information through 
the publication of research results. Ac- 
cordingly, while we cannot freeze in- 
formation, we are willing to delay pub- 
lication for a reasonable period of time 
to allow the preparation of patent ap- 
plications and to insure that informa- 
tion proprietary to the sponsor is not 
inadvertently included in publication. 

Likewise, although information de- 
veloped at M.LT. is not proprietary, 
the institute will accept proprietary in- 
formation from the industrial sponsor 
if it is necessary for the research. 

1 believe we have demonstrated that 
' industry and the university are finding 
ways to resolve the tough questions 
build an increasingly fruitful re- 
wiiaarch relationship. Each partner has 
threat Self-interest irt'jfflrturing this 
-partnership, as does dUr nation in the '. 
effort to enlarge our capadtyfor inno- 
vation and productivity. 


Bdrden Cheese: It Could Make a Cow Cry 


A smiling Elsie will still grace the 
cortainers of its dairy products. Inn 
she really ooghttn wince. ' 

- 3orden Inc. has taken much of the 
fnflk out of its cheese. On Friday, the 
CKnpauy . discontinued ' packaging 
latural cheese for retail sale and 
legaii a . $2 million advertising cam- 
paign for two new imitation cheeses, 
Country Meadow and CheeseTwin. 

{ Imitation cheese isn’t entirely fake. 
/ it uses vegetable or com oil for bntter- 

• fat, but frequoitly contains up to SO 

• percent natural cheese, according to 
1 the Agriculture Department. By con- 

trasL processed cheese Is about 90 per- 
cent rod cheese. 


. "Borden no longer buys 45 m illi on , 
pounds of natural cheese to store; age,, 
package and distribute,” said a com- 
pany spokesman. “But we still buy (3 
milli on pounds of natural cheese, in 
order to mate the processed and 
imitation ones.” This year’s cutback 
of almost 50-percent of its usual pur- 
chase has left suppliers and dairy 
fanners reacting like bulls. 

‘‘For 32 years,” said Mark Heise, 

• owner of the Beech wood Cheese Facto- 
ry, “we annually supplied Borden with 
two and a hall million pounds of 
cheese, and they send us a three para- 
graph letter with a month’s notice to 
find another buyeri” 


Borden says it never bad much of a 
market share In natural cheese any- 
. - way. Kraft is No. : l, by a long shot, and, 
aocordiiig .to' "’its marketing spokes- 
man, wflj 'compete against Borden’s 
substitute line with its own Golden 
'.Image> Imitation Cheddar and Colby, 
and Pxocessed0eese Food. 

ftmiylns costs- for aging 80 million 
pounds of £heese added to current in- 
terest rates . outweighed Borden’s 5 
percent profit. In packaged process 
' cheese, however^ tbe company creams 
15percentofftheiop. 

-Already, the processed cheese mar- 
tet hi tte United States is larger than 
the natural cheese market, more 


■ lucrative, and because of fluctuations 
in dairy price-supports, ultimately 
more certain. In the diet and low-fat 
sector, Borden is the big cheese, hold- 
ing over 50 percent of the market with 
Lite-line an ^ S kimAme ric an , nn *t a re- 
cently added Lite-line Swiss. Sales in 
this category are $70 million annually 
with more than $20 million in profits. 

In retaliation, the dairy lobby is 
fighting for restrictions an the impor- 
tation of casein, necessary to imitation 
cheese. Calcium casein substitutes for 
milk proteins and acts as a binding 
agent in imitation cheese. Years ago, 
when casein was less costly, Borden 
used it in Elmer's Glue. 


While many of usu a l harbingers 

of a recession are falling place 

negative economic growth, high Inter- 
est rates and ” > BB’* n B stock prices — 
one key ingredient is missing. 

Unlike the early part of past down- • 
turns, inflation as measured by the 
gross national product price deflator 
has been felling thisyear and stood- at 
6.4 percent at the end of tbe second 
quarter, compared with 10.5 percent a 
year ago. Some analysts say they be- 
lieve that falling prices could prevent, 
what they are now calling a moderate 
downturn from becoming a full- 
fledged recession. 

“Generally, within the first two or 
three months of a downturn in the 
economy, inflation gets worse because 
at a shortfall in productivity,” said 
Edward Hyman Jr., chief economist 
at Cyrus J. Lawrence, an Investment . 
house. “That increase in prices getter- 


Housing: 
Pittsburgh 
Is Cheapest 


While high mortgage rates continue 
to plague the housing Industry, home 
sales in some American cities are 
bucking the trend. 

In a Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board report on sales of new and exist- 
ing homes in major metropolitan 
areas, Boston, Kansas City, Mo., 
Miami and Seattle far outpaced the 
'rate of inflation during the second 
1 quarter. On average, homes in those 
areas brought prices at least 20 per- 
cent above year-earlier levels. 

And San Francisco, Dallas, India- 
napolis and Portland, Ore. showed 
' double-digit increases. 

However, those were exceptions to 
the rule. Nationwide, home prices in 
the 32 metropolitan areas were only 6.4 
percent above year-earlier levels, the 
'first single-digit rise since 1979. In the 
quarter, home prices in major cities 
averaged $83,500. 

"In spite of the distorting effect 
creative financing and buy downs 
have had in the market, there is no 
question that home prices are soften- 
ing,” said Charlotte Chamberlain, the 
' board’s chief economist. 

In some places, conditions were 
more than soft. Average home prices 
in six cities — Pittsburgh, Son Df ego, 
St- Louis, Milwaukee, Greensboro, 
N.C., and Cohimbus, Ohio — posted de- 
clines from a year ago. 

Houses in San Francisco, with an 


ally kills demand, and assures you of a 
bad recession.” 

That is not, happening this year. 
“Productivity hasn't been anything to 
brag about, but it isn't falling as rap- 
idly as it had in previous pre-reces- 
siooary periods," said Robot Gough, 
chief economist at Data Resources 
Inc., the economic forecasting compa- 
ny. “Part of the reason for that Is man- 
agement's more expedient use of labor 
this year.” 

Another major reason, Mr. Gough 
said, is that price rises have been 
sharply cut in such sectors as food and 
beverages, clothing and energy. “Be- 
cause of low price inflation in those 
areas,” he said, "demand in other sec- 
tors has not been entirely cut off.” 

Cars are a case in point. “If Detri- 
ot’s costs had continued to skyrocket 
tills year,” Mr. Hyman said, “there Is 
no way management would have gone 
. along with a rebate program.” 
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Sources: National Homo Loan Bank Board ; 
National Association of Homa BuUdars. 


average selling price of $132,000, were 
tbe nation’s most expensive. However, 
Miss Chamberlain said the 11 percent 
rise in Bay Area homes was almost en- 
tirety attributable to creative financ- 
ing. Honolulu, Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and San Diego complete the 
list of the five most expensive metro- 
politan bousing markets. At an aver- 
age price of $97,600, New York City 
houses ranked sixth. 

Pittsburgh and Rochester houses 
were least expensive at an average 
priceof $57,000. 



While recent upticks in initial unem- 
ployment claims could signal worse- 
times ahead, 'high interest rates and 
economic sluggishness have not yet 
had much Impact on the jobless rate, 
which has remained steady at around 
7 percent throughom tbe year. . 

In their weekly letter, economists at 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust ^ay 
that through August two million new 
workers have been added in the last 
year to an American workforce of 98.9 
million. 

Much new hiring continues to be in 
the mining and extractive Industries. 
Through August, employment In min- 
ing was up 14 percent, or 150,000 jobs, 

. from a year earlier. 

"Demand for petroleum products 
may be weak, but new drillings for oil 
and gas continue at high levels, and 
that Is helping employment,” said 
Marc M. Goloven, an economist at 
Manufactuers Hanover. “And when 
you add in the derivative manufactur- 


ing and service companies that rely on 
activity in the extractive sector, that 
acts as an additional stimulus.” 

There is a w o rrisome aspect to the 
growth, however. Over the last year, 
one out of every four jobs nationwide 
has been generated in three states — 
Texas, California and Florida. 

The unemployment rate In Texas, at 
5.3 percent, is now almost 2 percentage 
paints below tbe national average, and 
less than half Michigan’s 11.1 percent 
rate in August At 6.4 percent and 6.7 
percent, respectively, unemployment 
in Florida and California Is ate) sig- 
nificantly below the national average. 

“If you take out those states from 
the employment numbers, the jobless 
rate nationwide in August rises from 
7.2 percent to 7.4 percent,” said Mr. 
Goloven. “If business conditions in 
those states start to show some slack, 
that could act as a real push to overall 
unemployment." 
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THE WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Reagan Plan Fails to Lift Wail Street’s Gloom 


The New York Stock Exchange 


Bartel losses de ep ened despite 
Resident Reagan’s plans fo^ further 
bidget cuts. Bond prices plunged and 
tie Dow- Jones industrial average 
cosed at 824.01, losing 12.18 points on 
he week. Friday's 11.13-point drop 
ras attributed in part to a prediction 
ly ' Joseph Granville, the flamboyant . 
forecaster with a wide following, of 
bad <tay for stocks tomorrow. 

Conramq prices rose right-tenths of 
a percent in August, or at an annual, 
unoompounded rate of 9.6 perce n t. 
Moderation in bousing costs helped, 
taring the figure down from July’s tor- 
rid annual rate of 14.4 percent. - 
" • 

The mooey sopply rose by $1 billion 
in the latest raportfog^ week, the Fed- 
eral Reserve sakL 

• m .' " : ; •• 

The Fed cut asurdssrge-on loans for 
bank b o r r o we r* to 3 pe rcen tag e points 
from A; its discount rate re m ai n s un- 
changed at 14 percent - 4 

... 

The prime rate was low ere d ' 

percent from 20 percent at several ' 
major banks. : 

• ■"■■■ : i* ' 

passbook savings interest rates will ' 
be allowed to move a half-point higher ' ' 
under new Federal regulations. A re-. ', 
tirement savings account without an 
interest-rate cefling.was approved. . - 
' - • .. T' ,r '“ '• : . 

Durable goods orders Jril a sharp 2^ 


New Cuts, New Tax 


President Reagan dropped the 
other budget shoe last week, ask-' 
ing an additional fi-t billion in f ins 
tor the fiscal year that starts 
Thursday and a package of tax 
measures that -would produce an 
additional $3 billion in revenues. 
He revised his estimate of tbe 
budget deficit for fiscal 1982 from 
$42JibUbanto$43.1 billion. 

' Mr. Reajpm, in a televised ad- 
dress, urged a firm and steady fis- 
cal course and appealed for sop: 
port “to save our economy He 
still expected a ba l an c ed 'budget 
by 1964. The consensus of leaders 
of both parties in Congress seemed 
to.be, however, that the President 
faced tougjr problems in winning 
approval far new cuts. 


percent fat August, the Commerce De- 
partment rqported. 

• 

N e xt sales, rase 11J pe rce nt in 
the second 10 days of September from 
, the comparable period last year, the 
' .fog Three manufacturers said. ; 

• 

-GeaeralEtectric,dtlng sluggish ap- 
^plianpe sales, . announced layoffs of 
most af te l5^00 rinpk)yees at its 



Lo^teiDe. KYM operations for periods 
foNovenfoer and December. 

Xerox, e xpe c tin g pressures bn prof- 
its, plans an unspecified number of 
teyoffs. National Semiconductor sakl 
y woud lay MS some U, 060 employees 
for three- or four-day periods In 
November, v 

■ ■ •; •- ■■ 

i .-.'tTy Mfered$foOmflu<»foE a 70 per- 


cent interest in Grumman, which it 
said would be combined with its 
Vought aerospace subsidiary. Grum- 
man said its board was studying the 
unsolicited offer, signaling possible 


twh international finally found a 
potential buyer. After a year-long 
search, it announced that a unit of CSR 
Ltd. of Australia agreed to take it over 
for $59L2 million. 

.• 

Petro-Lewis sought McRae Consoli- 
dated Oil and Gas for $484.6 million. 
Sun plans to sell a Texas refinery to 
Kodi Industries far $265 million. 

• 

Cities Service, fighting acqui s iti on 
attempts, said it would buy back $307 
mill kin worth of its shares from Nu- 
West of Canada. 

• 

General Mills reported a 462 per- 
cent earnings rise for its first fiscal 
quarter. AM International said it ex- 
pected a loss of lira millian in its year 
that ends June 30- 

• 

Occidental w i thdrew Its bid for 
Zapata. Separately, Zapata said it 
planned to sell its coal division at an 
undisclosed price. 

■ • 

Kodak agreed to pay Berkey Photo 
' $6.8 million to settle a long-standing 
antitrust dispute. Berkey was origi- 
nally awarded $112.8 million. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 25, 1981 
(Consondated) 

. Company Sabs Last NatCting 

Exxon 3,849,000 30 - 1% 

Sunbeam 3,643,700 2BVt + Th 

ATT 2J3GO.OOO 56% + 1 

CWSvc 2,665,400 42 + 1 

Texaco 2,659,500 32V4 - V, 

SCalEd 2,472,000 27% + % 

MobH 2,401,400 25 - 1% 

Star Tec 2,364^400 32% - % 

IBM 2,301,400 53% - % 

GTE 2,056,700 30 

Nwtind 2,055,100 47% - C% 

Sony Cp 1,971,700 18 - 2% 

duPont 1^68,300 .37% - 2 

Grumman 1^23^00 33% + 9% 

Coastal 1,731,800 33% - 6% 


MARKET DIARY 

Advancae 

Decflnea — 

Total Issues 

NewMgta 

New Lows 


Last Prev. 

Week Week 

376 461 

1,551 1,463 

2,107 2,116 

10 14 

690 422 


VOLUME T 

(4P.M- Now YontCkwa) *•** 7oOata 

Total SMas 247,351,560 8,756373^)60 

Sana Per. I960 _ 273^53,110 0^219J»S,423 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

High Low Last Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Mual J 77.09 75.27 73.90 -2.69 

Tramp 63.39 59.11 59.36 -3.33 

Uttb 38.32 37.45 37.54 -0.24 

Finance 70.21 68.77 88.10 -1.29 

Compoelte _67.BO 64.77 64.96 -2.31 


Standard A Poor's 

400 Indus! — 132.3 124.5 125.9 -4.26 

20 Tram 20.1 18.6 18.8 -0.88 

40 Utils 51.5 49.6 . 50.0 -0.51 

40 Financial . 14.0 13.5 13.6 -0.07 

500 Stocks -.118.1 112.7 112.7 -3.49 


Dow Jones 




30 Must — 

-855-4 

81 5.3 

824.0 -12.18 

20 Trans 354.1 

331.8 

336.4 -10.03 

15Utts 

.105.8 

101.5 

102.2 - 2.03 

66 Combo ~ 

.334.4 

317.3- 

320.5 - 6.49 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 25, 1981 
(Consolidated) 

Company Mm Law NMChng 

DomeP. 2,106,600 10 - 2 

RangrO 1,157,200 7% - 1% 

DsMO 1,124,900 74% +16% 

GlfCda 684,700 16% - % 

HudB 607,600 25% - 2% 

7Seatct 559^00 22% + 8% 

Tub Mx 517^00 2% - % 

Dor Gas 503^00 17 - 1% 

HouOTr 488,300 17% - -1% 

ReertA 428,00 13% - 2% 

MARKET DIARY ^ jjjjjj 

Advances 128 188 

Dscfinas 878 809 

Total lasuea 924 920 

NewMgha 7 7 

New Lows 311 177 

VOLUME 

(4PAI. New YwfcCtosri ToDato 

Told Salas 30,094,620 1JJ20J78JJ70 

Sans Psr. 1980. . 40,283.000 1,149>62JI45 
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Three Perspectives on the Historic Clash: Solidarity’s Rivalry With the State, 


The World 


Continued 


For How Long Gan Poland 
Practice Its Brinkmanship? 


By JOHN DARNTON 


Warsaw 

■ AST week for the first time, the Polish authorities 
M seriously considered declaring a state of emer- 
gency — a drastic step tantamount to imposing 
H martial law that could well have led to street 
dashes between civilians and security forces and 
brought the year-old crisis to a bloody climax. 

The step was debated during a meeting of the 15- 
member Politburo that, uncharacteristically, went on 
into the night. Members hurriedly called in advisers who 
drafted position papers, for and against, and there was a 
palpable sense of urgency at Communist Party head- 
quarters. a sense of history hanging in the balance. 

Provincial party leaders, who lost positions on the 
Central Committee at the party congress in July but 
have managed to hold on to power inside the central ap- 
paratus. favored the measure. There was no other way to 
reassert Government and party control, they argued. 
But the moderate forces, epitomized by the party leader, 
Stanislaw Kania, once again prevailed. Mr. Kania has 
staked his political life on the single fact that as long as 
he has been in power, no one has been shot at during a 
strike. Any shedding of blood would instantly destroy the 
mystique of patience and realism that is his main identi- 
fiable virtue and probably sweep him from office. 

As in the past, the leadership turned to words, not ac- 
tions. A Politburo statement lacerated Solidarity for 
turning into “political opposition” and endangering the 
country’s independence. But it gave little indication of 
just how close Poland had come to a showdown. “It is to 
be imagined that a state of emergency — of war. really 
— is to be accompanied by arrests,” said a party official, 
speaking privately. "The feeling was: We will try a line 
of conciliation one last time. A declaration [of emergen- 
cy] could have come as a shock and called up resistance 
just for that reason. If someone is threatened at night in 
an alley, he is surprised and might fight back. It's better 
to approach him in broad daylight, with five other men, 
and give him a chance to see what he is up against." 



Sygma# Michel Ptulippot 

Deputy Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowsid 


The Politburo statement was a direct result of the 
latest warning from Moscow, a letter from the Soviet 
Central Committee that told the Government in no un- 
certain terras that it must move against "anti-Sovie- 
tism." The letter was handed over by the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, Boris Aristov, who, according to party sources, 
delivered an oral message that went even further. One 
source paraphrased it as follows: “Either you get your 
house in order, or we'll do it for you.” 

The Politburo responded with its ultimatum, the 
opening salvo in a week-long campaign. Next the Council 
of Ministers, the Cabinet, warned it was ready to take 
"definite measures" to defend socialism. The Govern- 
ment's chief negotiator, Deputy Prime Minister Mieczy- 
slaw Rakowski, asserted that the spirit of union-govern- 
ment cooperation was dead. A top Politburo member, 
Stefan Glszowski, cautioned that the Soviet Union might 
cut back on credit deliveries of vital raw materials. Then 
the Prime Minister, Gen. Wojciech Jaruzelski, told Par- 
liament that he had asked the army and police to crack 
down on lawlessness and anti-Soviet agitation. 

Party leaders also tried to waLer down two bills on 
factory management reform whose provisions reflected 
compromise proposals made by the Solidarity leadership 
last week. But Parliament balked and passed the legisla- 
tion, under which elected workers' councils and the state 
will share the power to name directors in most enter- 
prises and the state will have the power exclusively only 
in certain strategic sectors. 

Clearly, the intent of the Government and party 
broadsides was to force docility upon Solidarity as it con- 
vened yesterday for the second half of its national con- 
gress since it was the first half — in particular, the 
union's “message" encouraging workers in Eastern Eu- 
rope to set up their own free unions — that so infuriated 
Moscow. But it was hard to gauge what the effect of the 
Government pressure would be. Lech Walesa, the Soli- 
darity leader, backed off somewhat from the militancy 
of the earlier gathering, conceding on Warsaw Radio 
that it had made some “small infringements" into the 
political realmi But other union leaders, especially re- 
•gional chiefs, were getting riled up by what they saw as 
overkill. Some opposed the legislation on factory reform 
as a sellout and there was no guarantee that the full Soli- 
dan ty congress would approve it. 

The brinkmanship on both sides was especially trou- 
bling because the Government and the union have rarely 
seemed so far apart. For the first time in months, there 
were no channels of negotiations open and the two sides, 
uneasy partners in the best of times, were openly attack- 
ing each other. 

As might be expected, each side blames the other for 
the impasse. The union feels that the party has made a 
conscious policy decision to confront the union as a 
means of rebuilding itself. The party feels that the union 
broke an unwritten understanding by turning demon- 
strators loose in the streets in August, scion after the par- 
ty's own congress. On both sides there is a sense of, anger, 
frustration and even betrayal. 

“We expected that if we steered a reformist, liberal 
line at the congress, as we did. Solidarity would respond 
in kind," said Jerzy Wiatr, an important adviser to the 
Central Committee. “Instead they responded with a hate 
campaign.” 

. "The party’s attitude changed after the congress,” 
said Bronislaw Gieremek, a key Solidarity adviser. 
"They are trying to unite the party around a policy of op- 
position to us." 

Unbeknownsuo either the union or the general pub- 
lic, the party took two informal surveys. One was within 
the army and, according to sources, it found more party 
support than it expected, although’ not in the eventuality 
of an all-out confrontation with Solidarity. Another was 
among its own rank and file members who also belong to 
Solidarity. Here it was found that the loyalty to the union 
was stronger than that to the party. 

According to one well-placed source, this survey 
played a role in convincing the leadership that it could 
not yet declare a state of emergency. Such a move, if 
unacceptable to the rank and file, would be devastating 
ro the party. Stanislaw Ciosek, the minister in charge of 
relations with labor unions, was asked by reporters last 
week whether the Government had indeed considered de- 
claring an emergency. His answer sidestepped the ques- 
tion, but was nonetheless revealing: “Everything that 
happens in Poland today is a sort of state of emergency. 
I'm somewhat surprised we’re still functioning.” 






. ... 


Gait] rim -liaison/ 


A Warsaw policeman observing a Solidarity 
demonstration last month (right) ; food coupons 
used In Poland (above); shoppers waiting on line 
at a supermarket in Warsaw (opposite page). 


Soviet Fears 
For Empire in 
Polish Crisis 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


Moscow 

W ILL they or won’t they? 

When Soviet tanks sat idling on Poland’s 
borders in March and did not go in, and when 
Moscow brooded through the summer while 
its strictures.to the Polish leadership wept largely unful- 
filled, itremlih '^tchers’here began to think that .the 
Soviet mlers^'^r all .their tough talk, wererecontiied to 
some degree of political relaxation in their western 
neighbor. But developments of the past month — the first 
phase of the Solidarity congress and Moscow's harsh 
reaction to it — have created new apprehension. Not 
. since digging out of the nibble of World War II and estab- 
lishing their domain half across Europe, have Soviet 
leaders faced a situation so threatening to their power,, 
and one fraught with such unpromising consequences 
whichever way they turn. As the second phase of the Soli- 
darity congress began this weekend, the consensus 
among Western diplomats in Moscow was that the pros-, 
pects for the Poles were as dark as they have been at any 
time since Solidarity’s rise a year ago. 

What Moscow has to protect in Poland is an empire. 
For more than three decades, It has maintained a totali- 
tarian system that both affords security against the West 
and holds in harness millions of people divided by cul- 
- ture, historical rivalry and national interest — a quarter 
of a billion of them within the Soviet Union itself. 

In Hungary in 1956 and In Czechos lo vakia 12 years 
later, Soviet leaders judged that the crumbling of any 
part of that rigidstructure would threaten the whole, and . 
they stepped in with troops. Nothing in the years since 
suggests that their strategic outlook has changed, or that . 
there is any greater disposition to tolerate pluralism. On 
the contrary, many Soviet experts believe that where 
bloc matters are concerned, the Brezhnev years have 
seen a stiffening reflex to keep things the way they are, 
an Instinct that becomes stronger as developments else- 



France Shades Mideast Policy Just a Little 


By RICHARD EDER 


PARIS — France has an inveterately independent for-, 
dgn policy and an inveterately interdependent economy. 1 
The second does not quite cancel out the first, but it shades 
it. Franpois Mitterrand' has managed, for the moment, to 
mark himself off from Valery Giscard d’Estaing on East- 
West relations (he shows more West) and North-South 
questions (he shows more South). On the Middle East, de- 
spite a high bound or two, he has tended to walk with one 
foot in his predecessors’ ruts and one out. 

This weekend, Mr. Mitterrand is making his first 
presidential trip to the Middle East. As late as this sum- 
mer, it had been thought that his destination would be Is- 
rael. In his years in opposition, and in his campaign, Mr. 
Mitterrand always expressed particular sympathy for Is- 
rael — he has been close to his fellow Socialist, Shimon 
Peres — and was critical of two decades of pro-Arab incli- 
nations in French foreign policy. 

But instead, Mr. Mitterrand went to Saudi Arabia yes- 
terday. As a balance, and after some hard diplomatic 
spadework with the Israelis, who have been angered and 
disappointed by recent French actions, it was announced 
last week that the President would visit Israel early next 
year, after a preliminary visit by Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson. Even this much is a departure. Charles de 
Gaulle, as president, never visited Israel; neither did 
Georges Pompidou or Mr. Giscard d’Estaing. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Mitterrand has a sympathy for Israel that 
his predecessors — and some of his own party — lacked. 
He was the only national leader to attend the services for 
the victims of the Rue Copemic synagogue bombing in 
Paris last year. 

Mr. Mitterrand’s formula for a Middle East settle- 
ment is the French (and European) formula that insists 
both on Israel’s security and on the Palestinians’ rights to 
their own state. But it is clear that he intends to support 
the Israel half of this balance with more warmth. At a 
press conference last week, the President suggested his 
approach. Ufce his predeoeasore, he paid tribute to the two 


horns of the Middle East dilemma — Israel’s security and 
Palestinian rights. But unlike his predecessors, he said, he 
had talked about Israel's security in Algiers and Cairo; 
and intended to talk about Palestinian rights in Jerusa- 
lem. “You are men of honor," he said he had told Arab 
leaders. “What would you think of a country like France if 
it were to exchange one friendship for another?” 

Yet there are limits to the new warmth. For political 
and economic reasons, there have been irritable brushes 
with Israel since Mr. Mitterrand took over. The French 
were particularly angered by the bombing of Iraq's 
French-built nuclear reactor, in which a French techni- 
cian died. Paris was also put out by the Israeli raid on Bei- 
rut. At the United Nations last week, Foreign Minister 
Cheysson quietly scolded both sides — Israel for violating 
United Nations resolutions, the Palestine. Liberation Or-, 
ganization for relying on violence to secure its goals. 

The Israelis were. distressed when the French indi- 
cated they would help rebuild the bombed Iraqi reactor. 
They were outspokenly angry when Mr. Cheysson, on a 
visit to Beirut, met Yasir Arafat. Their anger may have 
had a pro forma tinge to il, though, particularly since the 
C heysson- Araf at meeting was something of a comic bal- 
let. The Palestinian leader wanted it to take place at his 
headquarters. Mr. Cheysson held out for neutral ground. 
Finally, they met at the house of the Lebanese President. 
Mr. Arafat one-upped by getting there first and welcoming 
the Frenchman, host-like, “to the house of my brother.” 
Whereupon Mr. Cheysson remarked: “This illustrates viv- 
idly whht the Arab nation is like,” and the match, so to 
speak, was drawn. 

After taking into account the new French Govern-' 
mentis wish to be more considerate of Israel, and balanc- 
ing it with Prime Minister Menachem Begin’s talent for 
making this difficult, there remain more profound factors 
that limit any French initiative and cast doubt on the Mit- 
terrand administration’s predictions that it can play “a 
special role" between Israel and the Arabs. 

There is oil. France is dependent on imports, most of 
them from Saudi Arabia, first, and Iraq, second.France’s 
gestures toward Israel are not likely to have the Arabs 


Saying Yes to the Saudis 


Sygma /Michel PMlipfxx 

where in the worid become inimical to any form of im- 
perial poweiyFrom this viewpoint, the problem posed by 
Poland resolves itself intobow, not whether, to haK the 
reformist challenge, and all else, including a desire for 
better relations with the West, becomes subordinate 
Soviet leaders are not the only ones with high ; 
in the cnitcome of the Polish struggle. It is not by < 
that the propaganda organs , of East Berlin and 
and lately even of Budapest and Bucharest, 
dered as menacingly against the weakening of authdpty 


have 


brandishing the 1 ‘oil weapon, ” but their power to do so, de- 
spite the present glut, does set limits in Paris. 

More immediate titan the cdl threat is the dollar 
threat. If the President’s first trip to the Middle East is to 
Riyadh, it is not so much because of Saudi oil as Saudi 
bank deposits. With the franc shaky, Arab dollar deposits 
in France are an important element in financial stability. 
There were rumors that the Saudis, in particular, threat- 
ened to move some of these deposits if Mr. Mitterrand ap- 
pointed Communists to his Cabinet and .went ahead with 
his nationalization plans. In fact, the French President did 
both and nothing much happened. But to support the new 
social changes, Government spending to create jobs and 
nationalizations, France needs more underpinning. Two 
weeks ago, a high official of the Bank of France wait to 
Riyadh to discuss a possible loan-or bank deposit —it is not 
clear which — of $2 billion to $3 billion. 




There will be more discussions during Mr. Mltter- 
- rand’s visit. The. Saudis will be pressing particularly hard 
for French arms sales. France is already a big supplier of 
all kinds of military equipment, particularly naval ves- 
sels. It also provides military technicians and pohee advis- 
ers, including a member of the S.D.E.C.E., the French 
equivalent of the Central Intelligence Agency. Saiaii Ara- 
bia, awaiting the outcome of the United States debate over 
selling U Awacs electronic surveillance planes, is inter- 
ested in expanding purchases, arid Mr. Mitterrand is un- • 
likely to refuse. 

The President’s Minister for Foreign Trade Is Michel 
Jobert, formerly a Foreign Minister under Mr. Pompidou, 
and strongly pro-Arab. Mr. Jobert was quoted by La Ca- 
nard Enchainfc. the satirical weekly, as telling his associ- 
ates that it was a mistake to . discuss economic matters . 
with Saudi Arabia without “a serious discussion of politi- 
cal matters.” The implication was that France could not - 
afford to move far from its traditional position. As a Gaul- 
list, Mr. Jobert is -hardly representative of the- Socialist 
Government, but his reported views are part of the Middle 
East balance that Mr. Mitterrand Is bbUjed to seek* 
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the Kremlin ’s Ag&ieties Over Its Allies, and Eastern Europe’s Need for Western Aid 



Sygma / aUhi Dr K*n 


Eyeing Warsaw, West Gets 
Cautious on East Bloc Loans 


Poland 


- / tJrudn 


East 
Germany 


Hungary 


•Czecho- 

slovakia 


Bulgaria 


..W4 




hi Warsaw -as basPravtfrL Scmt^ia, the newspaper ofthe * 
Rumanian, party, last wed published * four-point pro- 
gram to reSto&e order Tfl'Pblabd, including a call to tbe : 
Polish party ft establish “adimate of intense work." . . 

Poland's failure to meet itsexport obligations of cpal 
and other riw its MocsiHies.' 

many of wuta^Knriisri^^ have serious a 

ecaoomicproblems of tb^ir owii. Theeconojuic collapse 
in Poland has dtarilqisfred its aHura as a model forother . 
East Eiirt^pean&^^^itsemtaace^jf freedoiirof speech ' 
and : labor organiratkavif sustained, could ha^easeduc- 
tlve effett on Rumanian miners aswellgs Czechoslovak 
intdlectiials/AB3d^ : tlwt wljat is happening'ta Poland 
today &ouM h appeo in Cgechosloyakia .fomdrtow is 
fe Y sb^sh hew cra&cdtwfc -m^ke , ■ 

fdfeSWent) 




the Warsaw Pact states too young to have any memory 
of Hitler, much less df tbe decadent autocracies that 
were swept away by flue paroxysms of World War II. To 
them, there isnolessetwii, only the Soviet Union. 

.Talking tin Soviet officialsand reading their press, a 
Westerner in Moscow ismt tha t much better placed than 
the average AmmtcBn.fo^ratfct when or bow the Soviet 
leaders wfll, make tbefr^move. Kremlinology is too ar- 
cane a scien&f'tmti &em$him cations are many, among 
them delaying intervention in the hope that Solidarity 
collapses andd tbe chads of the Polish economy or 
maneuvering Current Warsaw leadership. 

Hut amortgallthe. thingSrlbat are read by anyone at- 
tempting to gauge the Kmnlin’s intentions, the foDoW- 

rifle ‘flight Frost to 
“ u r ” '■‘k^y^ir > 'oi»'<dJh^ 


-Poland has lcmg be^n distinguished from {he other . 
.Woe members byjks Roman.Catinheism, its long history, 
of enmity with Orthodox Russia and the stredgth of its ^ 
private agriculture. Ollate. those differenceSTiayebeen 
acc ent ua t ed by d^fect-ofAPWish Pope iaRome and by . 
acute ecotwaptirus^ In rigidly^ controlled 

EastGermany.fo VCzeclxJsl^^ haimted by the 
suppression of the Prague spring, in Hungaryi wherethe • . 
mtrixluctionofiiMulMpecbaitto - 

perity that bas taken some of the edge off resentment of 
Moscow, it is difficult triimagine the Polish sequence 
being repeated— at least txdv in quite the same way. 

... But the wheel of history turns tor Moscow too, and 
few subject people stay quiescent lor long after the first' 
Assures appear. Nor Is it likely that the instinct far na- 
tional self-assertion Will remain beholden much longer to 
memories of Soviet troops driving- Nazi armies from ’ 
Eastern Europe, ftsthe Kremlin’s fory about Poland has . 
‘increased, Soviet propaganda has fulminated about the : 

. "vast sacrifices" the Russians .made "to liberate Poland 
from fascist bondage.” Bet a clear majority of people in 


iextmder Dubcek, the reform lead- 
er, of the events that led to the Soviet invasion in 1968. 
Mr. Mlypar, who after fiveyears as a student in Moscow 
Was a convinced Marxist-Leninist and fluent speaker of 
Russian, recaUed thaTbe^fldt after a trip to the Soviet 
capital in the spring-of 1367 that Czechoslovak refo r mers 
could rely on' the Kremlin's rtfl octant acquiescence in the 
Prague spring diat Wasfa)come, Mr. Mlynar* now living 
abroad. Wrote: "l returned to Prague anvinced that the 
situation was not u^romising, aivlthat we could expea 
positive devdopments /tfoyard democratization in the 
Soviet Union as well. MeanWiiUe,it was dear that we had 
to continue our waft with no immediate hope of support 
from the Soviet theoretical and ideological institutes, 
and dial, on the contrary, we-had to expect a certain de- 
gree of il] will from die official, leading circles of such 
places/ Those who sympathized with our efforts were 
more numerous, but for the time being they bad neither 
the power northe position to make themselves felt. None- 
theless, 1 thought that by 1370' this situation might change 
mourfavor. As it turned out,' ibis was one of the worst ap- 
praisals of anya nation I have ever made.” 




LONDON 

T HE work! banking community, still reeling from 
the stresses of stretching out Poland’s debt 
repayments, registered disturbing new tremors 
on the creditors’ Richter scale last week when 
Rumania announced it would seek to postpone repay- 
ment of more than a quarter of its $10 billion debts to the 
West. For bankers, Rumania’s “temporary payments in- 
capacity” reinforced growing concern about loans to 
Eastern Europe that now total an estimated $80 billion, 
not counting loans to the Soviet Union. Slow growth, 
energy shortages, and social and political uncertainties 
in the region have produced a burst of belated caution on 
the part of Western lenders. 

- “Inevitably, the situation in Poland and Rumania is 
going to affect our attitudes towards those countries,” 
said a London banker specializing in lending to the area. 
Like his colleagues at other banks, he requested ano- 
nymity to protea his business contacts. “The key words 
are prudent and cautious, " he said. 

The cooling of formerly ardent business relations be- 
tween financiers and members of Comecon, the eco- 
nomic counterpart of the Warsaw Pact, also reflects 
diminishing interest in obtaining loans in Communist 
capitals. VDndful of the Polsh example and less eager to 
pursue expansionary devekwnent plans, these countries 
have shied away from bank borrowing windows. 

“Look at all the [current] five-year plans; they're 
consolidation plans,” another banker said, adding that 
“another factor in the lack of loan requests is they don't 
like to have their pride hurt by our saying no." 

At many banks. Eastern Europe has replaced devel- 
oping countries as the Number One lending risk. But at 
the same time, few bankers believe that chances of out- 
right default are high. Most expea that the Soviet Union 
would provide help to avert financial embarrassment to 
its allies. Furthermore, aside from Poland and despite 
... their, economic. difficulties, the Communist .nations are. 
‘ believed to have sufficient, financial resources and un- 
derlying strength toremain solvent. 

East Europe Economies Growing 

Seven Eastern European countries have substantia] 
borrowings — Bulgaria, Cze ch oslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, which par- 
ticipates in some Com earn bodies — but their economic 
circumstances and' performance differ widely. The dif- 
ferences are particularly wide between Poland and the 
other six, leading bankers and economists to doubt that 
Polish difficulties will be matched elsewhere. Poland has 
an estimated $24.5 billion in debt outstanding, largely as 
a result of its importing fervor in the 1970's. The Polish 
economy declined 2 percent m 1979 and a further 4 per- 
cent last year. The next largest debtor, Yugoslavia, has 
$18 billion in borrowings outstanding; other Eastern 
European countries have borrowed far less. All of them 
registered substantial economic growth last year, rang- 
ing from more than 5 percent in Bulgaria to 1 percent in 
Hungary, and all are expected to grow again in 1981. 

Even Rumania's problems have stemmed not from 
lack of growth, which is estimated at about 4 percent this 


year, but from other difficulties. They range from declin- 
ing domestic energy produrion to the cost of rebuilding 
after the heavy earthquake damage in 1977. 

The Institute for Comparative Economic Studies in 
Vienna said last week that “under certain conditions, 
especially as a result of unsolved oil supply problems, 
Rumania’s position could worsen seriously in the next 
few years. Because of the alarming imbalance In the do- 
mestic economy,” the report added, “the situation could 
become catastrophic if Rumania were to be forced by its 
Western creditors to slow down its economic growth.” 

Rumania's balance of payments deficit this year is 
estimated. at $1.8 billion, down from the record $2.4 bil- 
lion last year. Western bankers are somewhat reassured 
by Rumania’s membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which provides emergency borrowings in re- 
turn for acceptance of financial discipline. They hope 
that Poland also can be persuaded to rejoin the I.M.F, 

“Poland and Rumania stand completely apart from' 
the rest,” a third London banker said. "They both fol- 
lowed the.Iranian pattern of moving too quickly forward; 
their rulers sincerely believed they were showing the 
correct way to people who lacked education. " 

Hungarian Success Story 

Comecon members can also point to outright suc- 
cesses, such as Hungary. It has adopted a measure of 
competition and market economics, while maintaining 
collective ownership of economic resources and central 
planning. Although overall economic growth has been 
-modest, Hungary's inflation rate has declined from 9 
percent to about 5 percent ‘and it is a world leader in agri- 
cultural efficiency. "Their economic problems are sig- 
nificantly less significant than' Britain's, the London 
banker added. 

Elsewhere, performance is mixed. Even Yugolavia, 
once the darling of the West, has been forced to sharply 
reduce its growth rate In order to bring inflation under 
control. Belgrade has also been borrowing heavily from 
the . International Monetary Fund and private banks. But 
since PresidCTt Tito died last year, political uncertainty 
has added to bankers' wariness. «*'" 

Czechoslovakia, which tunwd toward the Soviet 
Union and away from Western banks since its 1368 tuir-’ 
moil, faces structural difficulties as its technological 
edge is whittled away. Bulgaria has also been turning its 
trade toward the Soviet Union and its growth has slowed 
as it has shifted resources from investment to consump- 
tion. East Germany, the region’s most highly industrial- 
ized country, with the highest living standard, has been 
, troubled by labor shortages and the burden of large mili- 
tary expenditures. East German indebtedness could sur- 
pass Rumania's, the Vienna economic institute warned, 
unless ambitious growth plans are trimmed. 

Difficulties such as these, and the financing needfed 
for particular development projects, may lead the East- 
ern Europeans to seek further loans in the West. But by 
past standards, the amounts are expected to be small. 
“Eastem’European countries are becoming increasingly 
wary of borrowing, if only to avoid identification with 
what has been happening in Poland," one banker said. 
Stelian Marin, a Rumanian Finance Ministry official, 
made the same point in a comment in Bucharest last 
week. “We are Rumania; no one else." Mr. Marin said. 



in U.S. Than in Salvador 


By ALAN RIDING 


MEXICO CITY — El Salvador's President, .Jose 
Napiedn Duarte, swept through Washington last week, 
meeting privately with President Ragan and his advisers 
and grabbing every opportunity to argue the wisdom of 
United States supportforins beleaguered regime. It was, 
even his critics conceded, a fine political performance. In 
five days, Mr. Duarte- also visited the State Department, 
Congress, the Organization of American States, the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O,, and appeared bn television and radio talk 
shows. Far from the economic disarray and political vio- 
lence of E2 Salvador, this ^ort-spoken, sorrowful-faced 
man’s message seemed eminently reasonable: The junta 
is struggling against extremists of left and right to achieve 
peace and democracy thlxR^ iree eleaiorisin March. ^ 
Yet< regardless of whether it -pounds convincing 
abroad, the strategy is viewed with considerable skepti- 
cism aifinroe. In the midst o{ civil war- that has shattered 
the economy, with martial iaw, nightly curfew and with 
more people killed by rightist death squads than In com- 
bat, few Salva£kirans^^m tObelieve r riiat elections alone 
can make’im^d^f^eDCe.:ln Washington, senators were 
also skeptical. Thbjteaaie test week voted to : maintain 
conditions fo thelordgn akl hill that require tKte Adminis- 
tration to certify semiannually El Salvador’s progress on 

lnmianriglHsandpqlitfoai^dRii/ . 

' The Reagan AdmfoJstiatibn bad increased military 
and economic aid earlier dns year, with the hope that the 
leftist guerrillas wotBd bedewicteed and. the economy on 
the road to recovery by theMarchislectlons for a consiitu- 
enl assembly. But six months later; the Farabundo Marti 
-Natianal-Uberation Front Js still, active. Blaming Cuba . 
and rjicarhgua-for keepings the froatloanns, Washington 
sent m ibmry advisers and new weapons and has insisted 
that popular support .for the rebels has evaporated.' 

•Yet tjiSe guerrillas "have consol related their hold over 
import am^ari^ of the northern provinces *>< Mot nun and 
CWdittenangp.'ftnH hf. r a - campaign of ’“fedlnTihiit- <uiIxk 
tage.T I hey ihi&w’ia ttacked^ ridges r f nuj roads, Ktciriui 


President ReaganwithEl Salvador's President, Josb Napoledn Duarte, at the White House last week. 


generators and pylons and water supplies: Although ap- 

tbe/ y 

ihto account, El Salvador wffl ’remalnoingovei^^e! 1 ^ 
rfes y ] j s ^f^^^ficaiDmy.lnTwbyeazs. economic 

against .. owipombafants - — there has afeo been little 
' y ^ lle 4. Stat ®s officials assert that the weekly 

killing mv has ditgjp^l sligbtly. Nevertheless, Salvacfo- 
rai. hijman rights groups have counted 10.0W deaths this 

'/SfiS" uf rtiem infighting .bet ween sul- 

d.er.^gueml^s^uspecttd guwrflU syS^thizers are 
rnurded upufter CUSfewv their , 


-' later by roadsides. Recently, dozens of decapitated bodies 
have been discovered. Rights groups say semiofficial 
death squads are beheading victims in a former meat 
packing plant. The junta blames “uncontrollable" right- 
wing bands; although, under the Carter Administration, 
United Stales officials said security forces were responsi- 
ble for90 percent of the atrocities. 

President Duarte's confident performance in Wash- 
ington contrasted with his domestic standing. The left 
views him as a poppet of the army high command, while 
conservatives see his Christian Democrat Party as dan- 
gerously reformist. Mr. Duarte’s popular appeal, which 
prompted the army to block his presidential victory in 
1972, has been eroded by his failure in si op the violence. 

The alternative favored by the left anti vetoed by 
Washington and the army Is for negotiations between the 


junta and the guerrillas, leading to a cease-fire and condi- 
tions for safe elections. This was the apparent goal of Mex- 
ico and France, which jointly recognized the Marxist-led 
opposition as a “representative political force” on Aug. 28. 
However, Venezuela and nine conservative Latin Ameri- 
can governments later complained that Mexico and 
France were interfering in El Salvador's internal affairs. 

Boosted by this unexpected support. Mr. Duane de- 
cided to visit the United States, renewing his appeal to the 
guerrillas to lay down their arms and his invitation to op- 
position parties to discuss the electoral process. Predict- 
ably, the opposition rejected the overture. “To debate the 
elections under current conditions would bean insult to the 
Salvadoran people, “said Guillermo Manuel Ungo, presi- 
dent of the Democratic Revolutionary Front, the coalition 
of Marxist and democratic opposition groups, “because 
repression has not onlynot stopped but has increased in fe- 
rocity and intensity. We therefore reject this form of paci- 
fication through death, which is all we are offered.” 

. With the Government and guerrillas unable either to 
defeat each other militarily or to agree on conditions for 
political negotiations, everything points to prolonged civil 
war. How can the impasse be broken? Some guerrilla lead- 
ers say they expea direct United States military interven- 
tion. They argue, however, that Washington would have to 
send at least 30,000 troops and risk getting bogged down in 
conflict that could spread through Central America. 

Alternatively, . Washington could accept Mexico's 
thesis that only a broad political solution can bring peace. 
When they met this month in Grand Rapids, Mich., Mexi- 
co’s President J6se Lopez Portillo urged President Rea- 
gan to endorse such an approach. United States officials 
said the two men amiably agreed to disagree. 

For the moment, despite widespread skepticism in El 
Salvador, elections for a constitutional assembly seem 
destined to go ahead. The guerrillas will do their utmost to 
sabotage them, while the junta will try to convince for- 
eigner sit their validity. Until voting takes place, how- 
ever. the Reagan Administration can put off what could 
later become an unavoidable choice — between military 
escalation and political negotiations. 
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Letters 


Tinkering 

The problem President Reagan went rushing 
onto television Thursday to patch up is not Wall 
Street's gloom or Democratic gloating. The problem 
is his program, in particular its centerpiece, the 
three-year cut in income tax rates. 

Since Congress passed that misguided proposal 
in a wave of undeserved bipartisanship, people have 
asked the simple question: If the President really 
wanted to balance the budget and bring inflation 
under control, then why on earth did he commit the 
nation to so large a tax cut for so long? 

Surely Mr. Reagan, a man of common sense, has 
asked himself the same question. But he also asked 
two groups of advisers to whom the tax plan made a 
great deal of sense: the supply-side economists, who 
dreamed it up, and the ideologues of the right who 
are happy for any excuse to cut spending. For them, . 
it was a no-lose situation. If the tax cut brought only 
wider deficits and not the miraculous economic 
recovery that the supply-siders predicted, the ideo- 
logues would still be happy. They could then cut 
spending even more. 


Despite warnings from almost everyone in the 
economics profession, the President took the supply- 
siders’ advice. How their economic miracle was sup- 
posed to work defied ready explanation. But the key 
to it, he was assured, was psychology — a change in 
expectations that would ignite a burst of economic 
activity. 

They were half right. There was a change in ex- 
pectations once the tax bill passed, but not the one 
the White House expected. The stock market sank be- 
cause investors feared larger deficits, worse infla- 
tion and higher interest rates. The long-term bond 
market went into a serious slide. So the President 


rushed to the bully pulpit to see if cutting a few billion 
more could finally ignite those expectations. He 
might have known better. 

The ideologues, of course, are still riding high. 
The tax cut’s failure only adds to their success. The 
deficit is looking worse. Yet Mr. Reagan refuses to 
postpone or stretch out the tax cut. Nor will he take a 
real whack at defense outlays. He plans to cut spend- 
ing by another $13 billion for 1982 — and another $70 
or $80 billion in the next two years to achieve the 
promised balanced budget by 1984. 

About $3 billion of the new cuts will come from 
progr ams for the poor that have already been 
slashed to the bone. It could have been worse. Mr. 
Reagan now plans to raise $3 billion in new taxes 
from people who can afford them. But the over- 
whelming effect of his program is still to benefit the 
rich and to burden the poor. 

Nor has the President yet said how he will 
achieve the huge cuts projected for 1983 and 1984. 
How much of that $70 to $80 billion will — can — come 
out of programs that successfully feed and shelter 
the poor? When will ideology stop and compassion 
begin? 

Even some Republicans in Congress are becom- 
ing uneasy about the Reagan program and its insa- 
tiable cutting of social spending. What is already ob- 
vious to many governors and mayors is dawning on 
Congress and the public. The President may speak 
boldly of volunteerism, community pride and neigh- 
borliness in the place of Federal programs. What 
that really means is new burdens, and new taxes, at 
the state and local level. 

The President’s fiscal problem did not end 
Thursday night. Nor will it end, we suspect, until he 
stops his cruel tinkering with spending and acknowl- 
edges at last that his tax cut is too big. 


Cuban Liberty, American License 


What a splendid idea it must have seemed to 
someone on President Reagan’s staff: establish a 
new broadcast service, patterned on Radio free Eu- 
rope, to carry information into Cuba. The White 
House has now duly proposed just such a station, “to 
tell the truth to the Cuban people,” and reporters 
were told it would be called “Radio Marti,” after 
Jos6 Marti, the father of Cuban independence and a 
hero in Latin America. 

Put aside the objections of the professionals at 
the Voice of America, who feel their existing broad- 
casts already tell the truth. Forget unhappy memo- 
ries of a C.I.A. clandestine station on Swan Island, 
which heralded the Bay of Pigs invasion. Consider 
only the ignorance displayed by the proposed name. 

As every Cuban knows, the martyred Marti pro- 
foundly distrusted the United States. 

A journalist who lived here for 14 years, Marti 
campaigned tirelessly against Spanish imperialism 
— but also against American expansionism. “It is 
my duty,” he wrote in 1895, “to prevent, through the 
independence of Cuba, the U.S.A. from spreading 
over the West Indies and falling with added weight 
upon other lands of Our America ... I know the Mon- 
ster, because I have lived in its lair — and my only 
weapon is the slingshot of David.” It was his last tes- 
tament, written just before his death. 


There is comparable understanding in another 
recent jab at Fidel Castro: the seizing of 100,000 
Cuban periodicals by the Customs Service. r 

The stated purpose of this embargo, under trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy regulations, is to deny Cuba an 
' income. But most of the publications are sent free, by 
way of Canada, so there is little economic benefit to 
Cuba. 

Nonetheless, subscribers have gotten a Treasury 
circular that says: 

“The Office of Foreign Assets Control has struc- 
tured the regulations so as to avoid any element of 
censorship in the administration of what are essen- 
tially economic controls ... In order for you to im- 
port the Cuban publications currently under deten- 
tion by U.S. Customs Service, it will be necessary for 
you to obtain a specific import license from this of- 
fice . . . The applicant should submit complete infor- 
mation concerning the nature of the publication, the 
cost, and the purpose of the importation. ” 

, If that is not censorship, then Fidel Castro is 
Thomas Jefferson. The American Civil Liberties 
Union is rightly challenging this repugnant order. To 
stoop to such petty stuff is an embarrassment. The 
idea of promoting information for Cuba would be 
more convincing if the Administration also wel- 
comed it here. 


Man’s Greatest Library 


Archeology has many uses. With it trade routes 
are traced, a people emerge, possession is justified. 
“Mine,” one can say, turning ruins into politics, “be- 
cause these stones prove my kinsmen preceded 
yours.” Such assertions have had fancy names over 
the centuries, but they all refer to squatter’s rights. 

Archeology provides treasures for museums, 
too, and for shoeboxes. The adult faced with Tutank- 
hamen’s burial mask and the child with an arrow- 
head he found himself are seeing across the space be- 
tween the finite self and the seemingly infinite past. 
Having survived time's forces, both objects are 
magical. 

Some places are magical too — Ephesus, for in- 
stance, and Troy, and Jerusalem, where a small part 
of what may have been the City of David is now being 


excavated, despite the claim of religious militants 
that the dig desecrates a medieval cemetery. 

The controversy is monumental, but far more so 
are the names and dates. Excavations have reached 
Bronze Age fortifications, the period of Abraham. An 
ancient amphora handle is stamped with the Greek 
words “Against War.” A pottery shard bears an in- 
scription in a South Arabian alphabet. At the end of 
the Iron Age, the dig’s chief archeologist said, 
“somebody was sitting here in Jerusalem writing in 
South Arabian.” 

Man, then, who has 'succeeded so often in de- 
stroying himself, has not yet succeeded in destroying 
his greatest library, earth. But the Image haunts the 
century: the City of David buried forever, Ephesus 
crumbling for the last time. 


Topics 


Forms of Escape 


Child’s Play 

The birth rate remains low, very 
tow. Though there are more women in 
their child-bearing years, the number 
of babies is staying about the same. 
Real' babies, that is. The number of 
Little People is zooming. 

The Little People: they sound like 
something out of an Irish folk tale. In 
fact they are dolls, elaborate rag dolls 
that look like children. The price tags 
range from $125 to $1,000, but one does 
not so much buy as “adopt” them. For 
their money, The Wall Street Journal 
reports, prospective “parents” get the 
doll, a birth certificate and, a year 
later, a birthday card from Babyland 
General Hospital in Cleveland, Ga., 
where the dolls are made. Since 1978, 
there has been a population explosion 
of these dolls. About 100,000 have been 
sold: sales this year are double those 
in 1980. 

Why? Why do people sit their dolls at 


the table and talk to them at dinner? 
Or strap them Into the front seat of 
their cars? Or pay to leave them with a 
baby sitter? There may be all manner 
of psychological reasons but there’s 
probably no need to go beyond the 
demographic explanation. 

When there are fewer real children, 
relatively speaking, there are more 
surrogate children; more adults adopt 
Little- People. They may look as 
though they are imitating children, 
but something more is going on. What, 
after all, axe children doing when they 
comb and cuddle dolls? Imitating par- 
ents. There Is a need to nurture in all of 
us and while the birth rate may slack- 
en, that need does not. 


Prison Tales 

A friend of ours familiar with 
prisms, called up after the arrest of 
Jack Abbott, the convict-author Nor- 


man Mailer helped promote, who is 
now a prime suspect in the stabbing of 
an East Village waiter. 

“The curious thing, " he said, “is 
that I read Abbott's book and I thought 
it was mediocre. What moved all those 
critics to write so extravagantly about 
him? One called the book ‘awesome.’ 
Abbott struck me as just as intelli- 
gent, if setf-conscious, convict on the 
make, which is exactly what later sto-, 
ries about him made him out to be. 

“At first I thought It was radical 
chic. But on reflection, I think Jt 
shows something more serious than 
that. In the prisons I’ve been to, in- 
mates routinely tell stories that are 
just as vivid as his. By now they seem 
familiar to me, yet to hear them for 
the first time is moving, disturbing. 
And 1 think that is why Abbott got 
such powerful reviews: the firsthand 
facts of prison life are powerful stuff 
— but only if we choose to face 
them.” 


The People Can’t Afford ‘Reaganomics 5 


To the Editor: 

James Restoo wonders whether the 
“solidarity'’ in Solidarity Day is “for 
the unions or for the union of the 
nation” as if these were two verydif- 
ferent things, but his column [Sept. 20] 
should really have been headed "My 
President, Right or Wrong.” A num- 
ber of paints must be made in re- 
sponse. 

The hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women who trekked 
hDurs and days to their nation’s capital 
for Solidarity Day are very represent- 
ative of the peopte of this natiom Those 
who voted for Ronald Reagan consti- 
tute about 27 percent of America’s eli- 
gible voters — and many were voting 
against an incumbenT they perceived j 
to be incapable of addressing the na- 
tion’s problems, from inflation to hos- 
tages in Iran. 

Moreover, their experience under . 
other recent Republican Presidents — 
Elsenhower, Nixon, Ford — did not re- 
sult in the dismantling of decades of 
social legislation. They had no reason 
to believe their vote would be inter- 
preted as a mandate to slash food 
stamps, welfare payments and unem- 
ployment insurance; to reduce school 
lunches, educational programs, col- 
lege opportunity; to tuxto occupational 
health and safety legislation. 

That is what the Solidarity Day turn- 
out told the President and Congress — 
and they would be extremely foolish 
not to listen. 

Mr. Reston worries that the Reagan 
program will be "rejected-even before 
it has time to work.” We hope so. 

- Not even Wall Street believes it will 
work, and in the meantime millions of 


people are going to fall through' the 
huge holes in the President’s “safety 
net” People dependent on food 
stamps, middle-class famiHM trying 
to provide college educations for their 
children without benefit of student 




loans, public school parents who 
wor ry not only about what their chil- 
dren will -eat for lunch but about what 
they will have an o p port un ity to learn 
in the classroom, work er s on a dan- 
gerous assembl y line— none of these 
people can afford to give Reaganom- 
ics “a chance.” 

Mr. Reston also wanders, if the 
President’s programs are rejected, 
“how Mr. Reagan can govern effec- 
tively for the next three years.” I sub- 
mit that whether or not Mr. Reagan 
governs effectively is far less impor- 
tant than the directions Upon which 
the country is set, not for the next 
three years but perhaps for the 
next 25 or 5& An ineffective Presi- 
dent would be far better than one 


whose policies tear the country apart. 

And therein lies the answer to Mr. 
Heston's question of whether “soti- 
daiity"isfbrthe unions or the union of 
the nation' The answeris both. 

Albert Shanker 
.President 

American Federation of Teachers 
Washington, SepL 25,1961 


An American Upheaval 

TotteEdit or . 

Twohundred fifty thousand workers 
'journey to the capital of their country 
to protest foe policies of thegovero- 
menL They march and demonstrate in 
an orderly and sdf-fosdpUned way. 
seemingly without fear of reprisal or 
repression. Surprisingly, they . do not 
stone or defile the presidential edSfia. 

Reacting .to their tocutsibn, foe 
leader of thegovernment does not set 
up a siege command post- He does hot 
ntobflize troopsto the capital tb cordon 
off, arrest or beat back the demonstra- 
tors. He quietly departs the capital for 
foe weekend, tearing behind a raes- 


Toward a Nation of Controllers 


the workers,. apparently secure in the 
' knowledge that the capital will sot he 
sacked, the g over nm ent not over- 
thrown. - • -S'; 

: The capital city's government, 
meanwhile, rents its underground 
transportation system to the workers 
for thedr use in getting about on their 
protest day. 

What a strange yet idyllic country 
this must be. lt : time it was discov- 
ered: . . FRANCIS X.BYEN 

: New York, Sept 21, 1981 


‘Workers, Do Not 


To the Editor: 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of 
the air traffic controllers’ strike, it will 
remain as a historic milestone: the first 
major rebellion of professional person- 
nel against the conditions imposed by 
the technological shift from producing 

to supervising. 

In place of the industrial worker 
adding his increment of labor to arti- 
cles passing before him, we now have 
increasingly the highly skilled individ- 
ual who observes a process on a com- 
puter-based screen and directs it by 
remote control. (That the instructions 
are transmitted to a pilot who imple- 
ments them is almost inconsequen- 
tial; much of foe pilot’s work is al- 
ready automated.) 

This development is a harbinger of 
the future that awaits all automated 
industry. .While Uve&xnay. not always 
be atsiake,.the safety pfwhole facto- 
ries and their contents —material and 
human — wilTrest on tbeaccurateob- 
servation and prompt, appropriate re- 
sponse of operators of whom intense 
concentration will be required. Only 
the most advanced technology will 
ameliorate the tension , under which 
they will be working. 

In this light, it is informative to read 
an article in the November 1960 issue of 
Spectrum, published by the Institute of 


Unpersuasive Case 
Against ‘Fedora* 

To the Editor: 

William Satire’s Sept. 17 column, 
“The Other Shoe.” on the supposed 
double or triple secret agent “Fedo- 
ra,” is seriously in error — as is the 
information from the Reader’s Di- 
gest, Edward Jay Epstein and James 
Angieton, on which the column is ap- 
parently ultimately based — at least 
on one crucial point. 

The heart of the matter Is the al- 
leged relationship between Epstein’s 
"Fedora” and Yuri Nosenko, a self- 
confessed K.G.B. agent who told the 
F.B.I. and the C.I A. in 1963-64 that he 
had been Lee Harvey .Oswald’s case 
agent for the K.G.B. and that there 
had been no relationship between the 
K.G.B. and Oswald, the assassin of 
President Kennedy. 

To put it mildly, there were — and 
are — well-founded and substantial 
doubts about the truth of Nosenko ’s 
basic story. 

As chief counsel for the Select Com- 
mittee on Assassinations in 1977-79, 1 
directed a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of Nosenko and his story about 
Oswald and concluded, along with a 
unanimous committee, that Nosenko 
had lied to the FJ9.I. and C.IA. to 

1963-64 — and tons in 1978. The details 
are set out in “The Plot to Kill the 
President” (Times Books 1981). 

Included in that investigation, 
which h ad access to the key classified 
documents as well as F.B.I. and' 
C.IA. personnel and foreign defec- 
tors, was a review of Epstein’s allega- 
tions about the relationship between a 
“ Fedora’ ' and Nosenko. 

According to Epstein, if Nosenko 
had lied, then the bona tides of his 
“Fedora” had' to be questioned and 
rejected, too. Unfortunately, it just is 
not all that simple. 

Although the details of the pro- 
cess of reasoning are cfewHfiaii, we 
concluded that “...contrary to Ep- 
stein's assertion [s] .... the bona 
tides of Nosenko [are] ... not inex- 
tricably intertwined with those of any 
other defector. . 

G. Robert Blakey 
Professor of Law 
. Notre Dame Law School 
Notre Dame, Ind., Sept. 17, 1981 


The Times welcomes letters from 
renders. Letters for publication must' • 
include the writer's name, address'' 
and telephone number. Became of the- > 
forge volume of mail received,' we re- - 
grit that we are unable to ackno wl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters; 


Electrical and Electronic Engineers. It 
reports that the air traffic monitoring 
system “is now 10 years old and based 
on architecture tram the l950 , s.“ 

When this equipment fins, as it was 
doing almost once a day in 1980 (and 
there is suspicion that the official fig- 
ures have been falsified downward), 
the controller must rely only on radar. 
Without any computer-generated ffigjit 
information to identify the blips on hfa 
screen, he mist radio the planes for 
data, write it on plastic stripstori move 
the Strips around by hand as the flights 
cross his screen. This process takes five 
to eight minutes. 

If passengers knew they were being 
traced by tins primitive method, they 
might share the anxieties of those'on 
the ground responsible far their safety. 

Whether President Reagan succeeds 
in staxnpang.^oto^tire^oontn^leish^brt;* 
to publicize tfaetoBeed:ft tt sa fl aicQix&y. 
turns (lor three million airline passen- 
gers as well as themselves) or the con- 
flict is resolved by dvil-discaissiop, the 
problem it symptomizes can tody get 
worse. The rapid automation of all our 
industries wifi soon elevate a major 
portion of our work force into “control- 
lers,” and we cannot then, rely on a . 
policy of firing and replacing them 
every 21 months. Joseph Raben 
G reat Neck, L.I., Sept. 15; 1981 




To the Editor: 

The Communist Manifesto said: 
“Workers of the world, unite;yoc 
have nothing tolosebut yourchains.P 
And now the leading Communist, 
country in the World seems to be say^ 
tog, first to workers to Poland and 
secondly to its own workersand work- 
ers to~ ofoer contiguous Communist 
countries: “WotSoks, dd not .esen 
thinkof uniting, not to mention atingV 
on what you think, or you can bgofcr- ' 
tain that chains, and worse, are sore 
to come.” . • 

How naked can a travesty be? Stiw 
snqrid must a system be that imagines - 
foe travesty. might not be evident to. 
workers anywhere in the world who 

are permitted Id hear what it says and 
stupidity? 

Socialism, at least as foe Soviet 
Union and. the g o v e rn ments of' the 
copntxfesfa the Soviet bloc represent 
it, is dead already, and by its own 
hand. All that remains is for perpep? 
tioo of it to become complete for afibut 
a few fanatics whom no perception can 
be expected to convince. 

JOSEPH LALUIOA : 

. Hempstead, LJ., Sept. 19, 1981 


Japan’s, and Academe’s, Computer Limits 


Tothe Editor: 

The letter from Prof. Melvin Klerer 
discussing U.S. computer develop- 
ments [Sept. 201 presents only one 
view of a multifaceted situation. As 
one might expect, the academic view 
is not always well-founded to realities. 

First, however, to pure errors of 
fact. The professor cited as a historical 
maverick “Digital Computer Corpora- 
tion. "Perhaps he was intending to cite 
“Digital Equipment Corporation” 
rather, than a small New Jeroey.com- 
pany that for a while bufit look-alike 
machines. 

Second, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, he exhibits a vast confusion be- 
tween developing computer hardware 
and developing systems that 'make 
computers more generally useftd. 

Finally, the Japanese are amaz- 
ingly stilled circuit builders, but if 
they have any innovative, “reliable, : 
easy-to-use” computer systems that 
have made startling breakthron ghg 
those systems have remained hidden 
in Japan. 

As good as Fujitsu, Httacfai/Nippbn 
Electric, Sharp et aL, may be, their 
successes to date have not demon- 


justification. for junking literally bil- 
lions at dafiaro' worth of programs. 

• Trite enough, in the past M.I.T. has 
had a significant impact on the-archt- 
tecture of computer systems. I’m not . 
sure that I would agree with citing foe 
University of Illinois; my preference 
would, be for the Utoveroity of Michi- 
gan orCamegte-Meflan. But what con- 
tribution university research can 
mate to there times fa another matter. 
-What assurances would a potential 
buyer have that u ni ve r s ity architec- 
ture and design would be better to 
same ways than that, which cones 
from commercial vendors? 1 again 
print out to Professor Klerer that soft- 
ware is the key and that hardware is 
today, fu n da me ntally of decreasing 
importance in commercial selection - 
decisions. You may innovate afi you 
care to, but if a company can’t nm its 
programs you do not have a product. •' 

Z for one would be much happier to 
see my research tax dollar spent in 
working within the standard software 
framework rattier than supporting in- 
vestigations that lead to - what a col- 
league has called “elegant rubbish-” 

- As to Japan, most rite innovation to 


in the manufacture of cheap raimini. 
tors. Indeed, large-scale marfriiyq 
from Fujitsu and Hitachi look remark- 
abfy hke their LB.M. models. - 
What really disturbs, me is the 
casual academic assumption that a 
university should design and build 
computer systems. r This process is 
brutally expensive. Historically, it has 
led to one-off machines that have no 
.successors. White foey are samointes 
innovative, they usually fade commer- 
cial feasibility because of the aca- 
demic attitudes toward software. - 
The university people .stfll don’t uni ' 
demand the investment moat corpo- 
rations have in programs: Mae imu- 
vation, a better way, isn’t sufficient 


cies and a protected home market al- 
lowing marginally priced expfflts. 

• PhupH'DPbn- 
New York, Sept. 21, 1961 
The writer is president af Dorn Dom- 
puterConsultants, Inc. 


Tothe Editor: . 

lusteadof paying tbehostages $5,550 
forthetoonlea^titywitgiTCeadt^m 
fodm 5% place settings from the new 
White House chfwi service? ■ ? 

Martha Faberman . 
. - New York, Sept, 22, 1981 
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CHICAGO — The United States sells 
more gpdds-to devefopingcoimtries 
th^ ; to Western Europe and Japan - 
combined. TTiird-workl markets ape 
growing fa-ster than those inany oifier ; 
countries.and recently the Adminis- . 
traiJon called far a new approach to 
thiril-wtelddeveloi^^ cutting back 

directaid— - grants and soft loans : 

while increasing trade and private in- 
vestment, But if America is to- main- 
tain and expand exports to developing 
counties, we peedto be more sensitive 
to their'eboiKimicpr6bIen^and:to oar 
retetions with them. We rinutfbegnT 
by nsoogzuzxng the movement, encour- 
aged by theUnitedNatkXHii knownas 
“technical and ‘economic cooperation 
among developingcountries * *■ 

Whether tMs cooperative movement 
works to ouradvaiotege m hot will de- ; 
pend on our response. Its purpose b to 
encourage direct: technical and feed- - 
nomic cooperation among third- world 
countries; reducing dependence on the 
West. It also reflects the growing in-- 
dustxial strength of some ofthe more 
advanced developing countries, hr- 
eluding Mexico, Brazil} India, and 
South Korea, which scteotfier develop- - 
ing countries as markets far their Own 
products . f Fifty of Fortune .magazine's 
top 500 companies overseers are-multi- 
national corporations oviriedby third-- - 
world governments orbuslnessmen.^ 
Predictably, ' .these countries, are - 
among the most - vocal supp or ters of 
technical and economicctxjperation.. : 
This cooperation, known in the United. 
Nations as ' 'bridges across theSeuthC”/ 
will undoubtedly chan^etraffltionalpat- 
terns of trader as support for the so- 
called new international - economic 
order spreads among, third-world lead- " 
era. Developing countries enjoy a oom- 
petitive edge averAmerfcahfftraxin in- 
dustries where .labor b a ; major cost 
component or where tbe United: States - 
does not manufacture the a ppro p riate 
technology- In such cases^technical and * 
economic rorif^tioa inK^ develop- 
ing countries threatens to erddeixir ex- 
ports and our well-established commer- 
cial relationships with the third world. 

In otiieriiffitances;hpvto^, a better un- 
derstanding of cooperation - among 
third-world countriescould helpAmeri- 
can exporters to develop newmarkets 
mtoethirdworkL . ' 

For the United States; then, such ~ 
cooperation is a double-edged sword. 
While it is in the interests of all parties 
concerned that the third world develop 
Its own industries and market^; active 
United States support of cooperation 
among developing countries could be 
tantamount to hriping futnre amipeti-' 
tors; Fruitful cooperation requires' an 
in&eased a*ar&£*aP Witffitf 
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changes in die third world. We 
longer view these, countries 
as nnsophisricated martetrfor _ 
dated products and technologies 
sources of raw materials and k 
manufacturing . bates. - The U: 
States should- give special attenti 
1 using its know-how .in innovative 
sensitive ways to design products 
dally fortiie thirdworid. 

For example, we are the world 1 
in making devices that usesmicrcitnuu- 
essors. 'Although such devices ate 
. viewed witosuspidonin the 
as potentially labor-displac 
small and medium-sized United Sta 
Tnamrfactnr ersj could cooperate with 
firms and research institutes in deve^ 
oping countries to help find ways to use 1 , 
microprocessors in agriculture, energy# 
and ocher sectors. ;€uxien£ experiments 
. with small devices for measuring milk- 
fat content and for monitoring energy 
(mbusqitioh'pcAiit to- further possibil- 
ities. Such joint ventures would not only 
expand markets for United States firms 
lraalro.sixte}gtheh industries in devel- 
oping countries and thus shift tee rela- 
; tiahship framooe of dependence to m-, 
terdephridence; 

.TlteUnitodStatesneedstotakeactive 
and positive stepgto enhance its trade 
states in ttedeveiopbig world. La-tills, 
we can learnfrom the experiences of: 
Japan and sud'Eurojpean countries as 
West Gennany'attihe Netherlands. 
The Dutchcorporation Philips’ Gloei- 
lainpenfabrieke far example, has built a 
plant in Findhoven to develop and test - 
technologies appropriate for developing 
countries. Japanete pOmpanies have 
pkxieered innavativejomt ventures in 
winch third-world businessmen are ma- 
j ority stockholders. For exampl e , the. 

, Japaneseliave invested heavily in na- 
tional mfrasmictnres and steel-finish- 
ing facfllties indeveloping countries 
to import Japanese steeL- 
Ttos, the Japanese boosted tbeir ex- 
porte^ to more than fShflUoathto year 
— and also catezibuted to indigenous 
mannfactnringin the devdopingwnrld. 

Technical and econmnte cooperatian 
among third-world countries is a grow- 
ing phenomenon, not a fad. To fight or 
ignore it would be fntfle; careful and 
intelligent support could enhance out 
trade position. This is the challenge 
facing the United States; only enlight- 
enment and sensitivity will prevent us 
from, being swept under the ‘'bridges 
across theSouth.” 

Michael Radnor and Atul Wad are an . 
the faculty of J.L. KeHogg Gradu- 
ate School of Management and the 
Center for the Interc&dplirimyStudy 
ofhSdertG**dml rXei^tiK>log)^,ibfthiXit 
■Ndtrinyeste tn Ift fii ete iiy arll 'psfoildaq oj 
■. -as5£Ef; eruhk- roifliin teidJ vAyiaoi 
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By James Reston 

WASHINGTON, Sqpt 26 — tr yon»re 
looking for the cause of our economic 
miseries, one place to look is in the 
mirror. The Rosgan Administration is 
being blamed in tfaeCongriiss^ ^fbr ciit- - 
ting the budget too much and ob Wall ‘ 
Street for not cuttteg. it enoughf btit 
very-little is being said about the ac* 
ceptance of-debt by the people them- 4 
selves; -- • ; 1 

Americans are borrowing more and 
saving . less today than ti^y have in 
many years — far more than the peo- 
ple of Japan or any other industrial 
country. Examples: . 

• In last July alone, they withdrew 
f5.tibfQion more than they deposited. 
U^. savings banks have rqknted de- 
posit losses to 25 of^ the last 28 months. 
The net outflow ter- savings and loan 
associations far -the. first seven 
manthsofthisyear was $16.7 bilUon. 

• Consanner credit, which -includes 
fawtallmmt and noo-instaOment debt 

(but not mo rtga g e obligations),, 
amounted to <210hilHon in February of > 
1975; in December of 1900 it was $386 
billion. 

• Residential mortgage: debt has ; 
more than douUed in tee late 10 years, ■ 
from $358 Mflfan in ISTO.td $L1 trillion 
in 1960. The average Americanfamily 
ncwspendsalmostaqiiarterteitsdis- : 
posable income to pay off xmntjgages 

and other debts. -j 

• The Reagan Administration re- 
cently asked the Congress to increase 
the Federal debt ceiling to over $1 
trillion to pay its bills, but even so, 
the Federal debt, which startles so 
many Americans; has actually risen 
only three times in the last 30 years, 
while consumer installment debt has 
gone up about 14 times, -emporate - 
debt 13 times and mortgage debt i® 
times. . 

So when you read ir^the paper that 
the Dow Jones industrial average tell 
to a 16-month low this past week after 
President Reagan’s economic ad- 
dress to the nation; that Wall Street 
seems to be paying more attention to 
Joe Granville’s pessimism than Ron- 
hid Reagan's optimism about infla- 
tion and interest rates, you have to- 
consider that Washington is -not the 
only spendthrift comer of the Repub- ■ 
lie. ; - 

The psychteogy of debt — - neither a . 
saver nor a payer- be... . . -fly 'now, 
pay later ... debt is not a danger but 
a tax deduction — may have bedn 
popularized here by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1930’s, but^ it seems to 
have been accepted as a way of life 
by American business and lhe 
American people, Who are now com- 
peting with the Government for bor- 
rowed money, drivtng up . interest 
rates in the process. ; - 


This steep rise in personal debt does 
not concern all economists. Credit was 
teefud teat drove the American ecra- 
omyto the highest level of production 

and employment, and it also helped 
create a decent private life for more 
- people in their' own houses than all of 
-Ben FrankHris or Henry Ford’s max- 
ims. 

But credit is no longer merely a ne- 
cessity in America; like booze and 
sex, it is now an addiction. The credit 
card, like^ The Pill, has become a trap 

— an easy way to get what you want 
now; think about the consequences 
later. 

There are currently .dose to 600 mfl- 
Uon credit cards in drculation in the 
United States — an average of seven 
cards for^ each of our 82 mf^oo adults 

— and hke The PHI, the cards take 
away or at least postpone the pain of 
bonding and cheating. 

But the Mils are now Ctming due — 
in^ public life, OMnintevial life and pri- 
. vate life. President Reagan’s tii igei: 
simply won’t add up. He has^ found that 
hecannot cutth© welfare budget by $50 
hfllinn , transfer the -$50. billion across 
the Potomac to the Pentagon; cut 
taxes, cut school lunch programs and 
old-folks' retirement benefits — and 
still balance fhe^ budget without brteg- 
ing people back into' the streete in pro- 
; tesL 

Meanwhile,' court records on family 
life . show the divorce rate at an all- 
time high -^-, they also demonstrate 
that the number of personal bankrupt- 
cies rose 75 percent last year — from 
209^00 in 1979 to 367,000 in I960. So we 
are having quite 1 a debate here in 
Washington, not only about bow to bal- 
. auce the Federal budget, but how to 
balance the', mind ' of -the nation and 
change the inflationary psychology — 
that debt doesn’t matter. that it is 
really invited by the tax laws that en- 
courage borrowing and reward inter- 
est payments. . 

Much can be said in opposition to die 
Presidrat’5 budget and the failure of 
the Democratic opposition to come for- 
ward with a reasonable alternative, 

' but tile trouble lies, not only in the 
political arena, but maybe also in our- 
selves. While the. President is saying: 
cut and balance, the private sector is ; 
advertisiiig eveiy hour on the hour ! 
that we should buy and .buy, borrow! 
and borrow, and that’s what we have 
beendoteg. 

— And the odd thing about it is that 
while we are Still very rich as a na- 
tion, we do not seem to behaving a 
very good time. For. the idea of living 
.beyond our means is not congenial to - 
the American character. It is easy in 
life short run.' but in government,' 
business and private life, there is ; 
clearly great anxiety about the fu- 
ture. 
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Art Follows Life 


It You Ban 
A Book 

- - By Joseph H. Cooper 

Are you distressed by the kinds of 
books and periodicals in your public 
schools and libraries? Ever tempted to 
do something about it? Consider tins. 

The Chelsea, Mass., School Commit- 
tee was taken to court for removing 
from its high school library an anthol- 
ogy with a poem that the chairman 
characterized as “low down, dirty rot- 
ten fflth, garbage, fit only for the 
sewer.” He did not submit the poem to 
the women members because of the 
“crude” and .“offensive” language, 
and the committee apparently read 
no thing else in the anthology before 
harming ft. In 1978, the United States 
District Court for Massachusetts found ‘ 
that members had hem motivated by 
personal feelings about the poem’s 
theme and. its language, and thus had 
apphedcoQstitiitftmally impermissible 
criteria. Tfc board was told to restore 
tbefuli anthology to the shelves. 

‘ In Nashua, NJEL , the Board of Educa- 
tioh ordered the removal of all issues of 

’Schobl -ii- 1 


found sexual 

aids and devices, for printed matter 
dolin g with certain kinds of sexual 
conduct or liaisons) offensive. The fe- 
male board members were “sheltered" 
from the material by their male coun- 
terparts, who also found some of the 
magazine’s contents politically objec- 
tiocable— advertisements for what one 
member described as a “pro-Commu- 
nist newspaper” and promotions for 
“records made by known Communist 
folk singes. ” in 1979, the District Court 
for New Hampshire enjoined the board 
from co n t inui ng the withdrawal of Ms. 
and ordered the board to replace the re- 
moved issomairi to agam subscribe to 
the magazine. 

In the fall of 1960 and again last 
spring, the Court of Appeals here ruled 
that the Board of Education of the Is- 
land Trees Union Free School District 
an Long island would have to explain 
and justify its condemning as “educa- 
tionally unsuitable" books by Alice 
Chfldress, Eldridge Cleaver, Langston. 
Hughes. Oliver- LaFarge, Bernard 
Malamud, Desmond Morris, Piri 
Thmnas, Kurt Vennegut, and Richard 
Wri^it Board members had begun 
thrir “tavestigatioak” in the fall of 1975, 
-and in the spring of 1976 they began 
removing books found to be “irrelevant, 
vulgar, immoral, sbidin bad taste.” The 
board has been in coprt since January 
1977 trying to defend ftsadHms. Even if 
the Suprane Court agrees to hear the 
bcted’&appeal, the challenges and ac- 
cusations that it has -bad to answer 
should give pause to those wfio would 
consider removing shook or periodical 
from a school library. The tribulations 
anid trials could prove tobe embarrass- 
ing, tiresome, and costly. 

During litigation, board members’ 
knowledge, judgment, temperament, 
and motivations are qw^doned and ap- 
praised: Members have to testify about 
What exactly gives offeree and why 

- they believe that the text as a whole is 
bamable. Actions emd procedures are 
challenged. Members have to tell how 
the text came to their attenti cm and 

. have to describe their deliberations . 
I nconsistent or otherwise -embarrass- 
ing past decisions, procedures, and 
pron ou ncements are cited to haunt 
and discredit. 

' There are lessons here for would-be 
book-banners: 

1. Read tte wort yw propose to ban 

— not a synopsis of it nw : excerpts 
from it, but the whole waric,- and pro- 
fessional reviews concernir® ft; 

2. Discuss the wort with-Iibrarians 
and teachers after giving them, or ob- 
taining for them, bona fide assurances 
that they will not suffer reprisals or re- 
proaches if. their views differ, from 
yours. . 

3. Consult your state's laws.ftMieter- 
mine whether your local board bas the 
autiiority to remove books and poiodi- 
cals from school libraries. 

4. Consider the possibility that, this 
same authority might be ' used to ban 
bocks whose themes you favor, or peri- 
odicals with editorial positions you en- 
dorse. 

5. Prepare yourself for thepoaslbU- 
ity that by singling out a bock peri- 
odical for disapproval, you may well 
increase demand for it at bookshops, 


newsstands, and public libraries. 

And ask yourselves these questions: 

1. What would you do if a teacher dis- 
cussed the banished book or. periodical 
in class? If reviews and excerpts were 
published in the student newspaper? 

2. Are you bring motivated by per T 
sonal preferences, beliefs, abhor- 
renees? Have your priitical and reli- 
gious dispositions influenced your as- 
sessment of the material? How about 
your particular notions of morality, de- 
cency, and taste? 

3. Can you cite legitimate and sub- 
stantial- government interests that 
would be served by the proposed ban? 
Would you be willing to undertake, or 
pay for, an evaluation of every book 
and periodical in your school system’s 
libraries in order to subject them to the 
same criteria? 

4. Would you feel comfortable having 
to elaborate on why you find the ma- 
terial objectionable? Having to explain 
your motives? What are you prepared 
to do, go through, and spend to explain 
and defend your actions? 

5. Do you like publicity? Notoriety? 

& Do you like lawyers? Courtrooms? 

Joseph H. Cooper, editorial counsel at 
The New Yorker, is visiting lecturer in 
law and journalism at Yale Universi- 
ty. 


By William S afire 

In the old .days. Opening Night of 
New York's Metropolitan Opera was a 
grand occasion when dowagers could 
show off their jewels, singers could 
.sing out their hearts and opera lovers 
could thrill to the return to the stage of 
America's claim to world-class cul- 
ture. 

The old days ended last week. In the 
opening-night performance, the diva 
took a dive — and when the soprano's 
voice in the demanding role of 
“Norma” hit a few sour notes, the 
ooce-elite audience shocked the cul- 
tural world with a response of boos, 
catcalls and loud groans we used to as- 
sociate with the bleachers of Brook- 
lyn’s old Ebbets Field. 

What accounts for this lord-of-the- 
flies savagery? Is no place sacred? 
What does this breakdown of discipline 
augur (I’ll spell that word right this 
time) for the Republic? 

As a service to puzzled sociologists 
and musicologists, let us review the 
historic performance of opera com- 
pany and audience in a manner under- 
standable to people familiar with poli- 
tics. 

New York's Metropolitan Opera is 
headed by Anthony Bliss, a lawyer- 
businessman not very familiar With 
music but determined to confront the 
unions and balance the budget. Often 
amiable, he has a lot of rich friends, 
but can be ideologically tough -mind- 
ed; think of him in the Reagan role. 

The man who runs the show is 
James Levine, the musical director. 
He decides on the repertoire, casts the 
singers and often conducts the orches- 
tra — too often, say his critics, who 
think he hires inferior conductors be- 
cause they will not challenge his musi- 
cal supremacy. (If Bliss is ignorant, 
’tis folly to be nice.) Cast him as a 
combination of Messrs. Meese, Baker 
and beaver. 

Now we come to what is always the 
most controversial and colorful role in 
the opera company or the Cabinet — 
theprima donna assoluta, the super- 
star who draws the crowds and the 
lightning. With the incomparable Joan 
Sutherland (like Henry Kissinger) out 
of the Met action this season, the fore- 
most dramatic soprano is Renata 
Scotio. 

Miss Scotto is hailed by some as the 
successor to Maria Callas (as, in a 
nonmusical sense, Jaqueline Kennedy 
Onassis was) but is damned by others 
as “Renata Screecho.” Miss Scotto 
has a fiercely local claque who will fol- 
low Jber to hell, but she also has a group 
of growling standees who profoundly 
distrust her talent. One claque wildly 
applauds the least laudable of her per- 
formances while the anti-claque 


to 
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claque comes ready to hiss and boo at. 
her slightest off-key note. She is the AI 
iHaig of the Metropolitan Opera. 

; She learned in Europe the signifi- 
cance of “turf,” and arranged with 
Mr. Levine to be assigned the gai« 
land the broadcast performances. Zn- 
!side sources say that in return for her 
readiness to substitute at the last 
minute for less hardy sopranos, she 
,has been promised the next three open- 
ing nights (a four-year term). 

Miss Scotto's poor performance in 
"Norma” — an opera that Miss Callas 
relished and that Miss Sutherland and 
Marilyn Horne have made almost 
their own — which brought the gladia- 
tor audience out in full cry, is com- 
parable to Secretary Haig's memora- 
ble performance on the day the Presi- 
dent was shot. Just as he settled down 
after those opening-night jitters to be- 
come a member of the troupe, curbing 
his tendency to upstage his colleagues, 
Miss Scotto may recoup as well. 

Now in her 50’s, she must constantly 
look over her shoulder at the younger 
dramatic sopranos like Mirella Freni 


Is no place 
sacred? . . . 

If Bliss is 
ignorant^ ’tis 
folly to be nice 


(Undersecretary William Clark) and 
dark-horse possibilities like Katia Ric- 
ciarelli (Senator Richard Lugar), and 
probably does not realize that her'most 
capable potential replacement is one 
who shows no interest in ringing 
around here at all (Margaret Price or 
Donald Rumsfeld). 

Metropolitical observers can as- 
sume, then; that as long as audiences 
come to hoot at sour notes, Messrs. 
Bliss and Levine will stand firmly be- 
hind Miss Scotto: in time, after the 
prima donna arouses less passion 
among fans and foes, she can be re- 
placed m a more seemly fashion. 

The point, in stagecraft and in state- 
craft, is never to appear to let the audi- 
ence run the show. Mr. Bliss and Mr. 
Levine know that they must set a 
standard of discipline within their 
house, rejecting the demands of the 
noisy claques; at the same time, they 
know that the majority of the audience 
must ultimately be satisfied, or they 
will be out cm their musical ears. 

sntsviiv.' 
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The Sheralon ( >nliv 

7th Avenue at 52nd Street 

If it happens in New York, it happens right 
here. New and lavish! The Sheraton Towers 
for elegant rooms on the top floors. Rainier s 
for grand northern Italian cuisine. La Ronde 
for sizzling nightclubbing. Next door to 
business and the theatres. 

St.RegisShomkMi 

5th Avenue at 55th Street 
Built in 1904 by John Jacob Astor to bring the 
grand European hotel tradition to Manhattan. 

Now with a renaissance restoration, it is, 
more than ever before, New York's most fash- 
ionable hotel, located on legendary 
Fifth Avenue. 

NrwVirk Sheialon 

7th Avenue at 56th Street 

Vacationers and businessmen alike keep 
coming again and again to stay here. It is 
“New York Live - '! Home of Salty’s disco for 
fun, entertainment and dancing. The Faistaff 
restaurant is famous tor big American steaks. 

Near Central Park. 

ShmUwiCity 'Squirt 1 

7th Avenue at 52nd Street 
Broadway's latest smash hitf New lobby and 
bar! Dazzling new guest rooms' It all glitters ■ 
like the theatres, sights and shops that are 
only a short walk away. Enioy a big indoor 
swimming pool. Parking garage. And New 
Ybrk's only Mdvenpick restaujant. 

Sheralon Hussoll 

Park Avenue at 37th Street 
New York's intimate gem of a hotel. In style, 
it is American colonial. In service, it is like 
a deluxe English country inn. Quiet, lovely 
and central to everything in New 'fork. Close 
to the Empire State Building. 

For brochures, write The Sheraton Centre. 

Sales Dept. 7th Avenue at 52nd Street. 

New Ybrk, . I.Y. 100t9,US.A. 

For roiwvationm, cad tho iwarasl Sheraton 
International offloo: 

Frankfurt 295306 Singapore 23^4941 

London (01 i 636-641.1 Stockholm 08/230-380 

Melbourne (03) 63-6741 Tel Aviv 03/286222 

Mexico City (905) 533-4722 Tokyo (03) 264-4270 
Paris 01/079-2800 
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By RITA REIF 


A n auctions today command 
the largest following and 
the highest prices in histo- 
ry. From New York to Hong 
Kong the gaveling goes at 
an ever faster rate for virtually every- 
thing people collect. And, increasing- 
ly, collectors, dealers and institutions 
are taking the auction route to buy and 
sell precious wares. Why? The excite- 
ment generated in auction rooms in 
this country has proved contagious. It 
started more than a decade ago with, 
among other things, the sale of the 
first diamond that went for more than 
SI million — the diamond that was 
eventually Eizabeth Taylor's. 

"That sale was a watershed," re- 
called John L. Marion, chairman of 
Sotheby Parke Bemet, whose main 
galleries are at Madison Avenue at 
76th Street. "There is something about 
magic numbers." He added that the 
diamond sale confirmed that the auc- 
tion process would work in selling the 
rare and spectacular, be it a diamond 
or a Degas. 

But there were harrowing moments 
during that sale when Mr. Marion was 
worried about whether or not he was 
receiving the correct signals from a 
bidder named Robert Kenmore of the 
Kenton Corporation, then the owner of 
Cartier in New York. Mr. Kenmore 
was bidding aginst an agent for Rich- 
ard Burton arid Miss Taylor, at that 
time husband and wife. Eventually, 
Mr. Kenmore won, and then turned 
around and sold the 69.42-carat dia- 
mond to the Burtons. 

During the auction, the agent bid- 
ding for the Burtons had positioned 
hims elf at the rear of the room and Mr . 
Kenmore was standing by the side 
door. "Mr. Kenmore told me that as 


more than a score o? major collectors. 
There are the Surrealist paintings col- 
lected by art dealer Julien Levy, the 
Howard and Jean Lipman collection of 
American foik art. a sapphire-and-dia- 
mond necklace made in the 19th cen- 
tury for Queer. Maria Christina de 
Bourbon of Spain, Martha du Pont’s 
dolls, Barbara Johnson's whaling col- 
lection and a Colt revolver worn a half 
century age by Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Outstanding among the paintings up 
for bidding this season are Dali's “Ac- 
commodations of Desire," Cezanne’s 
"Hills Near la Montagna.” a 1901 Pi- 
casso painting of a mother and child, 
and Winslow Homer’s “East Hamp- 
ton. Long Isiand." 

No one can predict, of course, 
whether this season’s totals will sur- 
pass the record-breaking figures 
registered worldwide in the 11-month 
period which ended in August at Sothe- 
by’s and Christie’s, both based in Lon- 
don. Sotheby's worldwide sales soared 
34 percent to £317 million ($602.3 mil- 
lion) and Christie's sales rose 16 per- 
cent to £77 million (£328.7 million). 

By season's end, however, several 
categories ci sales had suffered re- 
verses and scrr.e softening' was defi- 
nitely evident in the art market. 
Nevertheless, the presidents of both 
auction houses in New York, while 
cautious, say they do not expect any 
drastic changes in the 1981-82 season. 

"I think people have already be- 
come more selective in their buying." 
said Mr. Bathurst. 

"If Paul Volcker changes the inter- 
est rates around a little bit. then 1 
think all areas of the art market are 
going to looser, up very rapidly,” com- 
mented Mr. Marion. And if interest 
rates are lowered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, he continued, it might 
help to correct the softening that oc- 
curred toward the end of last season in 



Detail from Renoir’s “Two Young Girls Reading,” 
which brought $2 million in a May auction 


long as his arms were folded, he was 
bidding," said Mr. Marion. 

"When the bidding reached £900,000, 
everyone in the room started hyper- 
ventilating, but he was stone-faced. 
The excitement and tension were un- 
believable. All of a sudden the audi- 
ence started standing up and that 
posed a problem — you couldn't see 
the bidders.” Once they were seated 
again, Mr. Marion could see Mr. Ken- 
more had not moved and the auction- 
eer began to wonder whether he was 
frozen in that position. "It was only 
when I knocked it down at $1,050,000 
and said ‘Cartier’ that Kenmore 
smiled and uncrossed his arms." 

The excitement generated by the 
sale of that spectacular stone — until 
that the most expensive piece of jew- 
elry ever auctioned — has been re- 
peated in dozens of other auctions 
since that day. It is an excitement that 
cannot be duplicated in an art dealer’s 
gallery. 

"An auction is half theater, half 
casino, where large sums of money 
change hands," said David Bathurst, 
president of Christie’s in New York, 
Sotheby’s major rival in the auction 
field. In analyzing other million-dollar 
purchases and the excitement they 
generate, Mr. Bathurst went on to 
comment that sometimes people sim- 
ply can’t stop bidding at the limit they 
had decided on before the sale. 
"They've got auction fever — a very 
contagious disease,” he said. 

Just how many people suffer from 
this ailment may be seen in the weeks 
and months ahead as the 1881-82 art- 
auction season develops. And judging 
by the announcements of upcoming 
sales by Sotheby’s and Christie’s, the 
season is off to an impressive start. In- 
deed, once again the roster of sales in- 
cludes numerous plums in million-dol- 
iar paintings, jewelry with royal pedi- 
the contents of two American 
museums and one British castle, and 
the art and antiques possessions of 


such categories of sales as Old Master 
and 19th-century paintings. Art Nou- 
veau and Art Deco wares and jewelry. 

"This market is a financial market 
as much as any other.” he said. "Sup- 
ply and demand run it. Money right 
now is very much tied up in things 
which are paying terrific dividends. 
When that changes, art will be more in 
demand again.” 

In the art world, the auction scene is 


‘Today the well- 
born and educated 
eagerly seek 
positions in 
auction galleries.’ 


a dynamic arena in which collectors, 
dealers and museum curators com- 
pete for some of the most exquisite art 
works, where dramas unfold daily, 
where fortunes are made and spent 
and where, in a fever pitch of bidding, 
the coolest and most dignified collec- 
tors and dealers sometimes act like 
gamblers determined, at whatever 
price, to win. 

What appears certain, however, is 
that the New York activities of both 
art-auction houses will continue to ex- 
pand, overshadowing the London 
events and possibly surpassing the 
totals chalked up in the British capital. 
Sotheby’s total sales in New York 
reached $264 million, dramatically ex- 
ceeding the Sotheby total of $177 mil- 
lion in London. After only three full 
seasons in New York, Christie’s total 
was $130 million, just $15.9 million shy 


of its London figure of $145.9 million. 
The total for the two top houses in New 
York of $394 million did, in fact, sur- 
pass the total for the two top houses in 
London, $324.7 million, making New 
York, for the first time. No. 1 world- 
wide in art auction sales. 

Auctions, which were once viewed 
by Americans as synonymous with 
liquidation sales, are no longer deni- 
grated. Today auctions are seen as big 
business and they are respected as ac- 
ceptable forums for buyers and sellers ' 
of art, antiques, bodes, stamps, coins 
and jewelry. So successful are they, in 
fact, that owners of far more uncon- 
ventional wares — including a collec- 
tion of 198 examples of the taxidermist 
art, shrunken heads, vintage cash 
registers and juke boxes — are taking 
the auction route to dispose of prop- 
erty. Christie’s, in fact, will auction 60 
airplanes in December when it dis- 
perses the contents of "Wings and 
Wheels,” a transportation museum in 
Orlando, Fla. Earlier this month this • 
concern sold another vehicle a 58- 
foot-long Papuan war canoe — with 
the rest of the contents of the "World 

Museum" in Tulsa. 

Although such sales are widely pub- 
licized, it is the major auctions of mod- 
em and Impressionist paintings that 
take place in November and May at 
both houses that attract the most at- 
tention and are usually among the 
most exciting events in the art world. 
Participants come from the four cor- 
ners of the globe to bid on some of the 
world’s most' expensive pictures. And 
television cameras record the most 
impressive purchases . 

Invariably there are surprises in the 
astronomical prices fetched and the 
unknown bidders who surface at these 
sales. This happened in May when a 
Picasso "Self-portrait: Yo," an arrest- 
ing 1901 study of the artist which had 
been estimated to sell for up to $2 mil- 
lion. sold at Sotheby’s for more than 
double that price — $5.3 million — - to 
Wendell Cherry, president of a hospi- 
tal chain based in Louisville, Ky., who 
had never been identified before as a 
major collector. The price was the 
highest amount ever paid at auction 
for a Picasso and a 20th-century pic- 
ture and the fourth most expensive 
picture ever sold at public sale. The 
underbidder on the Picasso was the 
Kunsthaus Art Museum of Zurich 
which won another prize — Renoir’s 
“Two Young Girls Reading" at $2 mil- 
lion, establishing a new high for the 
artist. 

One year earlier there was even 
greater excitement at Sotheby’s when 
J. M. W. Turner’s "Juliet and Her 
Nurse” sold for $6.4 million, becoming 
the most expensive art work ever auc- 
tioned — and probably the most costly 
painting ever sold in any fashion. The 
Turner was purchased by a dealer' 
from Buenos Aires representing Ama- 
lia Le Craze, widow of Alfredo Forta- 
bat, an Argentine millionaire cement 
producer. Mrs. Le C roze de Fortabat ' 
had come to New York in her private 1 
Lear jet two weeks earlier, and 
stopped in to look at Christie's exhibi- 
tion of 10 paintings from the collection 
of Henry Ford 2d. She ended up becom- 
ing the mysterious “woman in white” 
when she bid on and won two of them 
three days later: Gauguin’s "La Plage 
au Poldu,” a painting of a Breton land- 
scape which was $2.9 million, a record 
at auction for the artist, and Van 
Gogh’s "The Public Park" at $1.9 mil- 
lion. 

"She came in and requested a ticket 
for the evening sale, saying ‘If I’m not 
in the main salesroom, I’m not com- 
ing,’ " Mr. Bathurst recalled, explain- 
ing that by then all the tickets — they 
are free — to the event had been dis- 
tributed. "We were booked solid — but 
someone remembered that she had 
made a purchase in London recently. 

So we gave her the seat of a dealer, 
down front and on the center aisle. ’ ' 

Evening sales may attract the big- 
gest crowds, but the auction houses 
are frequented throughout the year by 
collectors, dealers and museum cura- 
tors. They flock to these salesrooms to 
view the art as they would in galleries 
and museums in presale exhibitions, 
to attend lectures — some of which 
carry admission fees — and to pur- 
chase the profusely illustrated cata- 
logues of upcoming sales. 

Those who show up for sales in New 
York at Sotheby’s three houses or at 
Christie’s two houses may witness a 
subdued dispersal of books, stamps 
and coins or a livelier gaveling of 
Oriental rugs or furniture, most of 
which are now being sold to buyers 
waving numbered paddles. Bidders 
who are major clients of the auction 
houses will be given their own num- 
bered paddle, a move that may speed 
the computer processing of purchases. 

It also makes bidders more visible to 
the auctioneer. 

“It has become a sort of saobbism to 
bid so discreetly that only you and the 
auctioneer know what’s going on,”, 
said Mr. Bathurst. An incident involv- 
ing such bidding took place at last 
year's Ford sale when Cezanne’s 
"Peasant in a Blue Shirt” was up for 
bidding. Minutes after the hammer 
fell at $3.9 million, Heinz Berggruen, a 
Paris art dealer who bids subtly, was 
shocked when his friend Eugene 
Thaw, the New York dealer said: “I'm 
sorry Heinz, I took the C6zaime away | 
from you,” "You can't be serious,” ; 
Mr. Bergruen replied, certain until 
then that he had bought the painting. 
The men who had sat two rows apart 
but almost in a direct line with each 
other returned to the podium to discuss 
it with the auctioneer. When the deal- 
ers could not agree to .-sopen the bid- 
ding, the matter was resolved in Mr. 
Thaw’s favor. 

"I never saw him bidding,” Mr. Ba- 
thurst recalled later. For this and 
other reasons, he discourages poten- 
tial bidders from arranging special 
signals. Mr. Marion, on the other 
hand, doesn’t mind bidders pulling an 
ear lobe, tweaking a nose, winking or 
whatever. 

Edward Lee Cave, a Sotheby’s vice 
president and auctioneer, agrees. But, 
he said, bidders sometimes become 
rattled when things do not go as ex- 
pected, He recalled the time when a 


Swiss porcelain collector who had 
never bid before was bidding instead 
of his more experinced wife. He told 
Mr. Cave he was extremely nervous', . 
adding, "When my pencil is up, you 
know Pm bidding.” Once the bidding 
was underway the Swiss industrialist 
dropped his pencil and, bending over 
to find it, he stuck his foot in the air to 
show he was still bidding. "Never did 
that foot leave the air,” said Mr. Cave. 
"It’s the only time we ever sold a bird* 
shaped tureen to a well-shod foot ” 

Mr. Cave has been going to auctions 
since childhood when he frequented to- 
bacco auctions near his home in the 
South. "Auctions in this country were- 
n’t a respectable way for things to 
change hands," said Mr. Cave. "In 
England they have been for 200 years. 
And on the continent, too. Madame du 
Barry sent her things to auction. In the 
United States it began to change in 
1965 when Sotheby's came to New 
York after its purchase of Parfce-Ber- 
net.” 

The acquisition signaled many other 
changes at the bouse, moves that have 
sparked its phenomenal growth. The 
first season of Sotheby's ownership, 
Parke-Bemet did $13 million, a figure 
surpassed two times at that house last 
season in art sales. Gradually, in each 
field, specialists, whom Sotheby’s 
calls experts, were introduced and 
soon the sales themselves became in- 
creasingly more specialized. The cata- 
loguing also changed, becoming far 
more sophisticated in the texts —.at 
times even scholarly — and moi$ fully 
illustrated, too. Eventually the cata- 
logues gave such additional informa- 
tion as the range of price that the auc- 
tion house expected the art work to 
bring and an explanation of the war- 
ranties on what is purchased. 

Not all the changes were welcomed 
by the art world — especially the 
trade. One of the most controversial 
developments was the introduction of 
reserves — the prices below which 
owners will not sell. Although used in - 
England for two centuries to protect ' 
the sellers of property against collu- 
sive bidding by rings or syndicates in 
the auction room, reserves had long * 
been resisted in the United States. Now 
virtually everything sold fay these art 
auction houses carries a reserve, but 
the figure is not published. And many 
art dealers want to change that prac- 
tice. 

"We feel there is unfair competition 
in the secret reserve,” said Stephen 
Hahn, president of the Art Dealers As- 
sociation of America, Inc. ‘*1116 secret 
reserve makes a mockery of a public 
sale. Until the bidding reaches the re- 
serve, the whole performance is a 
sham because the ottering cannot be 
purchased.” Mr. Hahn and his col- 
leagues in the association would prefer 
to have the auction bouse publish the 
reserve and, barring that, open the 
at the reserve, because that 
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figure is (he actual price at which it 
can be purchased. . 

The auction houses insist on retain- 
ing the secret reserve as a protection 
to consignors against collusive bid- 
ding. "Besides, reserves are not al- 
ways set beforehand, especially today 
withdjamatic currency fluctuations," 
Mr. M&rion said. “And in the case of 
coifectiaB c? many properties, fre- 
quently it is up to the auctioneer to sell 
the an works at his discretion, allow- 
ing some to sell below expectation 
when others have brought prices 
higher than anticipated.” 

The auction houses advise potential 
buyers to consult the estimates printed 
in the catalogue to guide them in bid- 
ding Most reserves are between 60 


may be for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding that the art work was not ex- 
amined in person before the catalogue 
went to presa, This was the case in the 
sale of- a- controversial Picasso at 
Christie's in May, a painting tint was 
damagedandr^iaintedinanyyears 
ago. "Thewhole negotiation was done 
by transparency," Mr. Bathurst said 
of the 2912 stSI Hfeof clarinet, violin 
and fruit When it was hung and sold a 
wall label and verbal comment clari- 
fied the problem, stating: “This ph> 
tnrebas been damaged and restored. ” 

‘ Potential bidders do nothave to rely 
on just the catalogue for information, 
the auctioneers point out. The special- 
ists who organized the sale are avail- 
able to discuss age and condition and 
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John L..Marion, chairman of Sotheby PSrke 
Bemet, brings down the gavel oh a sale. 


and 90 percent of the low estimate. In 
the cases of more expensive pr o perty , 
the reserve exceeds the low estimate 
but never the high estimate: 

. "The mam point, really, is that the 
dealers want to be in control of all of 
the art market — including auctions,” 
Mr. Marion said. "The consignors are 
our cheats and the reserve is their pro- 
tection.” 

Other dealers object to the auction- 
house specialists presenting them- 
selves as experts and giving the im- 
pression that what appears in their 
catalogues is gospel. Dealers in every 
field can point out errors and same cm- . 
missions in descriptions of ait wo rk s 
and other wares, some of winch, they 
say, may be fakes and others of which 
may be in damaged condition, not all 
of which is spelled out in tie text. 

The auction houses respond flat 
when there are errors or ommissions it 
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those who are aWe should personally 
inspectfoe wares they wish to bid on. 

The mtrodwxjan of the buyer's com- 
misston of 20 percent, which the auc- 
tion hatxses caH "the buyer's pre- 
mium, "'fe another sore point Before 
Onistie’s int r od u ced it in New York in 
-2977, the seller carried the full burden 
of the auction-house Commission, a fee 
that ranged from 10 to 30 percent The 
10 percent now paid by the buyer en- 
ables foe auction house to Iowa* foe 
seller's fee to from zero to 10 percenCa 
majoradvantage over dealerehr seek- 
ing pro pert y . "There’s tar less or no 
risk at all for the seller — how ban we 
compete?,” said a dealer who did not 
wish to beidentifled. : " 

Tbe boom in art auctions attracted * 
more -foan buyers and sellers to this 
scene. Today" foe weH-bom and edu- 
catedeageriyseek positions in auction 
galleries: V:. 
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YbuVe planning to expand your 
business abroad. The bank you choose 
is your bridge to financial expertise 
and services worldwide. That’s why 
more and more corporations and 
institutions select Bank Hbpoalim. 

In Israel and abroad. The bank that 
leads in growth and profits in Israel. 

With over $17 bilHon in assets and 
60 years of experience in the fidl range 
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services, . Bank HapoaBm is 
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5> . have .enabled -mm. to- tiptoe - 

'^-■ ugh the wreclcage ofaspelf at 
.•>*.'“7 ^"Treasury that, would have 
* ' -rayed any less' resilient polili- 

* “Tj / j] n Iy a short term ago. he ..Was 
/* ' --l-.idcred to be done for . having 
' i-he Finance Ministry as 

‘ *" jjl j»e£oat of the- eariy -Begin 
!: ^. , ne’s economic mismanage- 
" : t. His fellow Liberals, par- 

^Sariy Jewish Agency chairman . ' 
e Dulzin and. Minister- - 
oul-Portfolio Yiizhuk Moda'i 
( counting him oat and crowirtg 
»t their take-over. 

. ‘day Ehrlich is on top of the 

d heap, while Moda'i is on the 
. and Dulzin is begging, him to 
secure his re-election. He has 
:ved the remarkable feat, by 
ing.the most of his “Reb 
achem-Reb Simha” 'relation- - 
® slav ' n ? off Herut .. 

‘jfinds to cut the Liberals dbwn 
e . getting an unprecedented 18 - 
als into the Knesset, and err-. 

. that he. has five party col- 
les sitting alongside him at the . 
lettable. Hints at air impending 
down, designed by impatient 
i-be Begin heirs to force the 
als into self-iiqiiidatio'n t *make !. 

his customary affability. I 7 
he am sure he : has some tricks 
p his capacious , sleeve.. -,y. 
anwhile.'he sits like &, conr . ‘ 
mandarin in the office of the 
ulture Minister, built, for the ' 
. 7 e size and appetites of his tur- ’ . 

,* nt predecessor." The new - 

- “ V * iter has changed- nothing in it. •• 

ng one wonder whether He sees . - 
elf as a transient. In any case he 
; “ very careful in dealing with 
--V i-^ions relating to his predecessor 
■■■•*. j J' gric ulture and his successor- . 

• • , *- r ‘‘f me at the Treasury (although . 

■ w ■ ‘‘^as only scorn for his immediate 

. * Ytgaei Hurwitz). He ..avoided 
_ fc : the utmost caution, as 'if 

• 17 •• v-rf' r tiating a mine field, a question 

why he bad abandoned his 
'• w :r ^sjtance to Sharon taking on 
. ■ J?r:ncc - Yet he was willing to . 

• .7? * " the incumbent finance 

_7\ . .ister for having developed, ideas ’ 

” • * rh he himself had originally in- 

■ • :^*-iced. 

r " ^ ■ rtich conceded that economic - 
‘ “ -- -^n.encies had necessitated 
- .--..-judications of the. 1977 revolu- 
> They could not have foreseen 

Jecline in European currencies 

- , — . .7- the recovety of the dollar,' so 

.. j„' had had to protect the shekel. 


political affairs, the future of thi 
and :of the Begin government. 
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a result of declining European cur- 
rencies. Another two crucial 
problems facing him were' how to- 
help consolidate ISO moshavim, 
which were stQl struggling to es- 
tablish themselves, and how to 
tackle the lack -of liquidity bedevil!-, 
ing the productive sector as a 


of displaced Israelis l£mng their- 
homes, declaring his corimtion that 
everything would work m for the 
best, that the majority would uphold 
the rule of law. TP- 

- He was similarly. optim^c about, 
the future of the peace prb&ess once 
all of Sinai has been baridfed back. 


^cations ol the 1977 revolu- whole, but agriculture in particular. • own U T?T .1 

They could not have foreseen. “These are idle. speculations, as if 

* iccline in European currencies BEFORE I came^o see the deputy. • President Sadat won’t want to pur- 

- # - 7 - the recovery of the dollar, 'so premier, l had heard from friends in su « after the.withdFiftwiI has 

.7. had had to protect the shekel, the Likud that a derisive factor-in- txen completed. Such an assuibp- 
^ *- Tsially for the sake of our ex- fiu en cmg both Reb Menachem and . < lon t * ^ally unfounded. Egypt 

' ire. As to subsidies, protected . R c b Simha in finally bo^mg.to the .needs peace as much as Israel, 

lenit populists, he foresaw a Jnevltabiliiy of Sharon 'taking over - He dismissed as “completely 



ual removal of .the . uhderpinn- 
.which- httwparty 
leraa 

.UCH'S main aim- in his new 
is to put Israeli agriculture on a 
d basis. 

es, 1 know that fanning i$ in 
he agreed. “I won't breathe 
srd about my predecessor's 
. There’s a cease-fire between 
am at Agriculture, he is at 
nee and each of us minds his 
business...!- aim to continue in 
ath of the country's agriculture 
iters, who helped raise our 
ing to its leading position in the 
j. I have taken an oath neve.r to 


the defence establishment was not 
irronir aada rypn i w iii 
rise, but tbeir -confidence in his. 
capacity to handle the heavy burden - 
of the Sinai withdrawal. When; I 
-tried to sound him out on the 
resistance to -.the. Sinai evacuation 
by Gush- Emunim and Tehiya, he 
seemed quite relieved to be able to 
say that “the matter is in the hands 
of the defence minister.” 

“They are a minorily. We have 
had 'trouble' with. them, before, but 
they do not represent the majority, 
not even in the -porthem Sinai set- 


itere, who helped rats* our tlemen'ts and YamiL” As to reports 
ing to its leading position in the that .' top 7many weapons were 
J. I have taken an oath neve,r to .• availably to Gush. Emunim zealots, 
our farmers at risk - wit b .-...he, believed that , things would be 
erous experiments. 1 want to kept' in ' hind when it came to the 
rc full coopcration with all sec- cru nch. 

of the farming community.” ? . " He played down the possibility of 
re he went into details of the trouble next April, when the nation 
s by our agriculture exports as would see on TV traumatic scenes 


He dismissed as “completely 
hypothetical” ■ my question about 
’SfcBp«q>BBls$or the- survival ^jf-the- 
: peace treaty in post-Sadat Egypt. 
“Egypt is the most stable regime of 
all our neighbouring countries, and 
as far. as we can tell, President Sadat 
is completely in control”. - 

THE LIBERAL Party chairman 
was just as 1 confident about the.-sur- 
vival of the second Begin govern- 
ment: He concedes having : had 
harsh things to say about the eariy 
conduct of the first Likud - ad- 
ministration. But things bad 
changed and the Likud had learned 
how to govern. . 

“We were lacking in experience 
in holding the reifis of power. 
did not know our way around the 
corridors of power. Now things are 
quite different, and I am certain wo 
will succeed." 

Did he envisage early elections?. 


He. blinked slightly behind his 
thick spectacles, and proceeded to 
. explain why he saw no prospect of 
elections within the next three 
years, “unless of course the Likud 
decides on its own initiative to go to 
the electorate before the time 
prescribed by law.'* That might hap- 
pen should one of the 61 MKs sup- 
porting the government decide to 
make Us life intolerable, but he did 
not think that either Labour or the 
National Religious Party would be 
in a fit state to go to the polls in less 
than three years. “Any earlier elec- 
tion deadline would only be to the 
Likud's advantage,” he said 
emphatically, adding with a hint of 
sarcasm: “Labour is so fearful of 
elections right now that even if they 
could muster a majority for bringing 
the government down, I am con- 
vinced they would send some of 
their MKs out of the chamber to 
stop the government from falling." 

He saw little chance of enacting 
any electoral reform bill in the 10th 
Knesset, adding hurriedly “not that 
I have changed my position on its 
necessity.'' He sought to blame 
Labour's lack of cooperation on this 
matter, trying to persuade me that 
the Liberals had not abandoned 
their commitment to electoral 
reform under Herut pressure. 
Nonetheless, he conceded that the 
main obstacle was the NRP veto, 
which the Likud could not override. 

The so-called “Norwegian bill*’ 
{obliging cabinet ministers to resign 
from their Knesset seats to make 
way for the next on the party listj 
would most probably come up dur- 
ing the winter session. He had his 
doubts about this bill. Admittedly, a 
minister who was not tied down to 
his parliamentary duties might have 
the advantage over those who were; 
but he was very uneasy at the idea 
of reduced ministerial accoun- 
tability involved in such a move. 

“I don't like the notion of more 
one or two cabinet ministers 
not sitting in the Knesset. This 
might cause estrangement between 
the executive and legislative 
branches, which is not in the 
national interest:'' 

In addition, it was doubtful 
whether the measure could gain suf- 
ficient votes; Agudat Yisrael op- 
posed it, and Labour had switched 
positions and -would also vote 
against. 

THE LIBERAL leader reacted 
.irately to the announcement of 
La'ara faction chairman Ehud 
Olmert (in an interview with The 
Jerusalem Post ) of their planned 
merger with Herut, in a bid to pre- 
empt the union of all Likud fac- 
tions. 

“We of the Liberal Party will, not, 
act or react according ta die- die- 7 
’ fates of Ehud Olmert,” he snapped. 
Mentioning Olmert's warning that 
the Liberals would have to lump it, 
Ehrlich said coldly, “It’s not a 
threat hanging over the Liberal 
Party but over the Likud," and left 
it at that. 

Questioned about the forthcom- 
ing publication of a Likud daily 
newspaper, Ehrlich said | money was 
□o object in such a scheme. All they 
required to start with would be S2m. 
that presented “no real problem.” 
What bothered them was how to 
recruit top-level journalists. 

Discussing the premier's 
American trip and the controversy 
. around the proposed strategic 
agreement with Washington, 

- Begin’s first deputy inveighed 
J against Labour Party strictures on 
this issue. 

“If, God forbid, Shimon Peres 


-had become prime minister and had 
been in Washington instead of 
Menachem Begin; he would have 
reLumed home proclaiming it ‘an 
historic turning-point.' But because 
it was Begin who brought it home, 
it's bad for Israel. All I can say is 
that it suits Peres to be leader of (he 
opposition.'' 

His composure 'was ruffled by my 
query as to whether the Liberal 
Party existed any longer as an in- 
dependent entity, or whether it had 
become — in the words of his 
predecessor as its chairman. Dr. 
Elimelech Rimali — “the bourgeois 
appendix of Herut." 

He sought to brush aside the 
barb, noting dial Rimali had been a 
party to the Gahal programme in 
1968 which had determined that 
there could be no partition anew of 
Eretz Yisrael. Here he added 
parenthetically: “There has been a 
considerable shift in all parties since 
the Six Day War, and Labour's 
benches overflow with hawks. I per- 
sonally wish I knew what Labour’s 
foreign policy' was. One hears so 
many conflicting voices from that 
side of the house. In the Likud our 
position is clear and the Liberals see 
eye to eye with Henii." 

EHRLICH went out of his way to 
emphasize that the Liberals have 
kept faith with their traditional posi- 
tion of not allowing Tialacha to 
replace the law of the land. He 
recapitulated the coalition negotia- 
tions, especially with pressure com- 
ing from Agudat Yisrael and Chief 
Rabbi Shlomo Goren's men in the 
NRP to amend the Law of Return 
(the “Who is a Jew” issue). The 
premier had reiterated his commit- 
ment to do his best to amend the 
law, but that did not bind the 
Liberals, Ehrlich stressed. 

‘To the best of my knowledge the 
premier will not be able to muster a 
Knesset majority for such a vote," 
said Ehrlich, declaring his firm con- 
viction that the religious parties 
would not go as far as to force this 
issue over the edge into a coalition 
crisis. 

It was at this juncture that the 
deputy premier showed me an of- 
ficial letter he had written on 
August 24 to the president of the' 
United Synagogue of America, 
Simon Schwartz, and the executive 
vice-president. Rabbi Benjamin 
Kreitman in reply to their protest 
against the coalition agreement. 
With regard to Section 83 of the 
agreement, dealing with the 
premier's undertaking to amend the 
Law of Return, the deputy prime 
minister wrote: “..J>ut there is no 
commitment on the part of the 
Likud, and especially not on the 
part of the Liberals that we shall 
•vote for the above-mentioned 
change.” of the law. • : *- 

“1 feel it my duty to repeat and to 
emphasize that the Liberal Party 
does not decide _ on matters of 
religion and conscience, and leaves 
this to the personal decision of each 
member of the party...In the past 
each member voted and will do so 
in the future solely according to his 
conscience and the majority will not 
dictate to the minority its opinions." 

He told me he had subsequently 
met a delegation of 18 American 
Conservative rabbis, and claimed 
that they emerged “really happy” 
from the encounter. 

The coalition agreement did not 
contain anything really new in the 
way of religious legislation, said 
Ehrlich, nor did it impose any 
restrictions on the civil liberties of 
the non-religious majority. The only., 
new elements were those dealing 
with additional funding for the 
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Orthodox institutions. Otherwise, 
the Liberals would not have signed 
the agreement. 

Here he began to ruminate on the 
tense days of the coalition negotia- 
tions with the religious politicians. 

“I can tell you now, it just got too 
much for me and I opted out 
without giving prior notice. I got 
terribly depressed by the whole 
thing. I just couldn't take it any 
more. So I simply did not turn up 
for meetings. I was out of things for 
the Tuesday and the Wednesday. 
Then I heard on the radio newsreel 
how Mapam's Victor Shemtov was 
suddenly saying nice things about 
Agudat Yisrael. I understood that 
his surprising conversion had 
something to do with Alignment ef- 
forts to form a coalition. Then on 
the Wednesday night there was the 
Moked panel discussion with Peres, 
when he went on record with his 
veiy-genexous offers to the religious 
parties. That decided things for me, 
and on the Thursday I returned to 
the coalition negotiations, because 
it was apparent that the Alignment 
was going to go even further 
towards the religious. Didn’t 
Agudat Yisrael's Avraham Shapiro 
say in the Knesset that Peres would 
have paid even more than the 
Likud?” 

MENTION of Chief Rabbi Shlomo” 
Goren made the minister lose his 
even temper. 

“During the course of the coali- 
tion negotiations, I realized that one 
of the chief rabbis was trying to 
scuttle the talks between the Likud 
and the NRP, over the ‘Who is a 
Jew' issue. Goren took an even 
more extreme stand than the 
Aguda's Council of Sages. I felt that 
other interests were involved.” 

He thought that the chief rabbi 
was considering a scheme that 
would allow him to certify the con- 
version authority of only those rab- 
bis he personally favoured in Israel 
and throughout the Diaspora, 
Acknowledging Goren’s great 
learning, he wondered whether 
“having performed the role of chief 
rabbi for so long he is now perhaps 
contemplating a career in politics.” 
Thankfully, Jae did not manage to 


torpedo the coalition talks, but “it 
was obvious that this made him very 
unhappy, so then he pounced on the 
City of David dig.” 4 

The deputy prime minister did 
not wish to seem disrespectful to a 
chief rabbi who had made his mark 
eaiiy on by helping unravelling 
complicated personal problems 
even if it involved clashing with the 
ultra-Orthodox. “However, of late 
he has swung so far over, one feared 
he might be competing with the 
Netorei Karta,” Ehrlich declared. 
He accused Goren of undermining 
national unity by his fanatical stand, 
and of launching a kulturkampf. “In 
one fell stroke he has erased all the 
positive elements from his record,” 
said Ehrlich. 

What upset him especially about 
Goren was the way he had provided 
succour to the most anti-Zionist ele- 
ments in the ultra-Orthodox camp 
“at a time when Netorei Karta has 
launched a real struggle because the 
living standards of the yeshiva stu- 
dents of Agudat Yisrael have risen 
markedly since they grew closer to 
the Zionist parties. This has caused 
great jealousy among the ultra- 
Orthodox, and is a challenge to the 
violent line pursued by its 
leadership.” 

The~Likud leader winced at mcn- 
tiorroftheriatotis bebavionr of the 
party’s Histadrut faction at the re- 
cent Labour federation convention. 
But he blamed “Labour 
provocations” for the violence that 
had swept the Knesset, elections, 
denying that the Likud or Premier 
Begin personally for that matter, 
could be charged with any respon- 
sibility for it. Nor did he see a threat 
to the fabric of Israeli society in the 
upsurge of communal particularism, 
believing that with the gradual 
improvement in living standards 
such feelings of alienation would 
disappear. 

His answer to growing violence 
was to strengthen the police force, 
so that citizens would feel safe, but 
while talking at length about, the 
Interior Ministry's need of more 
money for the hard-pressed police, 
he did not bother to spell out how it 
was to be provided. 



ext Year in Jerusalem 

i the next ... and the next... 

/our own apartment in 

HE KNESSET TOWER 
JPARTIUENT HOTEL 

inder construction in a quiet A warm Shalomeach. time you return 
-ntial area easily accessible to to your home away from home. 

,y centre. Thirty apartments. now on sale. 
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a professionally decorated fully 
hed and equipped apartment. 

the facilities provided.by a * 
ar hotel: •■ ■ . 

rpert management 

| irrice facilities 

[isher restaurants 

Kol & tennis court ...and more ■ 

[as long as you like and earn an , 
le in your absence. 


If you' wish to know more aboulthis 
unique opportunity available in 
Jerusalem, come and talk to us./. 
For. an appointment call Brenda or 
Merle; pager No: 1 407. TEL 02- 
5321 3T, 03-24811.7, 
or write for ourfuli colour brochure 
Ei1on Brothers Hotels Ltd. 

2nd floor, Jerusalem Tower ! 

34 Ben Yehuda Street Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-221 195, 227231 
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TH H SECOND TEMPLE had been 
.md (he walls of Jerusalem had 
'“; C1 > fortified under the leadership 
’! Nehemiah. A cult went out to all 
people, the exiles returned from 
Babylon to assemble as "one” in 
Jerusalem near the Water Gate, on 
he first of Tishri. United in mind 
Mid spirit, they listened to the words 
the Toni read by Ezra and ex- 
r’iatned by the Levites. 

Moved by the potency of the 
i-aw. a Law they had not heard in its 
.;::irety for so many years, they 
■•ejan to weep. Ezra lifted their 
■“ irits. counselling them to eat what 
sis sweet and to have no remorse 
-r what had happened in the years 
•S' ^xile. He emphasized that "the 
_.oy of the Lord is your strength." 

This striking incident, described 
•n the eighth chapter of Nchemiah 
according to the M ah aril of 
Tracue. the source of the beautiful 
acsH Hash ana custom of eating an 
;pp!e dipped in honey and praying 
.'or a year that will be good and 


The apple and 


the honey 


B> JD.AVIl) (.EFKEN/Special to The Jerusalem Post 


■wcei. 


The two ingredients of this par- 
ticular ceremony capture, in their 
:v. n way, many of the themes of the 
itself. In the Bible, the apple 
.ppears frequently, and particular- 
y. in the Song of Songs. In chapter 
.' the apple is the special gift given 
■r one's beloved. Interpreted 
•-.-taphorically, the Song of Songs is 
:-:ferring here to God's gift of the 
“"ora to His beloved, the Jewish 
people. On Rosh Hashana, the 
Jewish people is expected to 
■ .-dedicate itself to studying, under- 
e ending and practising the precepts 
•?: God's Law. The Jewish people, 
-ur tradition tells us. is the apple of 
j-od’s eye. 


WE ARE BIDDEN on Rosh 
Hashana to face up to our inade- 
quacies and to renew ourselves. 

The historian Josephus notes in 
his .-intiquities that whenever King 
Herod felt faint he would peel an 
apple and eat it. In the Tosefia of 
Bava Xfetzia it is pointed outt hut ap- 
ples are sent to those who are ailing; 
and in the Zohar on Leviticus, the 
apple is described as being good for 
illness of the body and the soul. The 
apple, thus, has the curative 
features so essential for the season. 


To delight the sense of taste and 
smell." 


On Rosh Hashana, every Jew is 
called upon to examine his conduct 
during the past year. The examina- 
tion is a very searching one, for he is 
asked to consider whether he has 
grown intellectually as a Jew. The 
apple plays it part here, too. In his 
Guide of the Perplexed, Maimonides 
equates the fruit with inquiry into 
the wisdom contained in the Tora. 


THE OTHER ingredient in the 
ceremony is the honey. Ezekiel in- 
dicates (in chapter 16 that honey is 
one of the desirable things bestowed 
on humanity by God. When David 
was in exile, having fled Saul's' 
wrath, honey was sent to nourish 
him and his followers. In the Torn 
honey is a symbol of the sweetness 
of the divine blessing on mankind. 

The Talmud picks up this theme, 
specifying in Berachot that honey is 
one of the "seven healing sub- 
stances.” On Rosh Hashana the 
honey, with its curative, restorative 
and rejuvenative powers combines 
with the apple. 


Thus, both bodily and intellectual 
needs and pursuits are linked with 
what the poet Judah Halevi 
apostrophized as: 

"Lovely apple, noble work of 
God 


FROM AN ISRAELI perspective, 
the apple and honey emphasize two 
major themes of Rosh Hashana, 
return and regeneration. 
Throughout the centuries, while 
Eretz Yisracl was under foreign 
rule, apples were not grown here 
and some say they would not have 
survived even if they had been 
planted. Similarly, the only honey 


available in the country was that 
taken from the hives of wild bees in 
the clefts of rocks or in the forests. 

The production of honey was 
begun in Eretz Yisrael in the 19th 
century on Mount Zion by the 
Baldensperger family and then 
taken up by the settlers of Ness 
Ziona who purchased the primitive 
hives then in use. Today, several 
thousand tons of honey are 
produced in Israel annually. 

The cultivation of apples only 
began, on a large scale, after the 
rebirth of the state. The production 
of apples has increased so 
dramatically, particularly in the 
Golan, that this fruit has become an 
export crop of some proportions. 

The double blessing of “goodness' 
and “sweetness” which the ajiple 
and- honey engender is especially 
pertinent at the beginning of a new 
year. “Goodness" in Hebrew is tuv 
whose literal meaning is hitting the 
mark, obtaining one’s objective. 
One could have no more fitting wish 
for a new year. The honey is the 
sweetness, but it does not 
automatically remove all the bit- 
terness. Rather, it fortifies each one 
of us challenging us to mov.e 
forward with head held high and 
“sweetness under our tongue.” 

On Rosh Hashana, when the ap- 
ple, “the noble work of God'' is 
eaten after being dipped in the 
honey whose sweetness is “one six- 
teenth that of manna” — God's 
heavenly food rained down on His* 
people in the wilderness — a 
renewal occurs. The apple and 
honey, through their literal and sym- 
bolic nuances, are linked together 
to fortify those who partake of them 
for the year to come. 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 


A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 



HAVE A GOOD TIME AT 
YOUR OWN PARTY 


IT IS IN YOUR 
INTEREST 


Helping to make your life 
cleaner and healthier is the job 

■ ‘ of Water Pik products, fast 
; becoming a household name in 

Israel, as it is in the USA and 
*' Europe. With their Oral 
Irrigating Appliance, their 
Automatic Toothbrush for 
!; cleaner, healthier teeth and 
gums, and their Shower 
Massage that turns your shower 
■i into a slow, soothing or 
. invigorating massage, a visit to 
the Water Pik Centre is an 
•! instructive event. They've also 
•; an tnstapure Water Filter to fit 
! on all taps to reduce the 
. chlorine and organic chemicals, 
j etc in your water. And One 
Step at a Time, an 8-week 
: cigarette smoking withdrawal 

■ • system. Drop by WATER PIK. 

In Jerusalem — 214 Clal 
. 1 Centre. 2nd Floor. JAFFA RD. 
ij Tel. 02-244556. In Tel Aviv — 
28 Dizengoff Centre. 2nd floor. 

. Tel. 03-282354. It is in your 
! interest. 


OUTSIDE COVERS.... 

"White outside car covers are 
the best possible protection for 
your car against the hot Israeli 
sun" says Lenny Schuster of. 


HERE’S YOUR 
STRONG 
RIGHT ARM 


/\ 

n 



Philadelphia. He should know 
because he’s been selling them 
for years. Famous all over Israel 
for seat covers, roof racks, floor 
mats, head rests and 1001 
other car accessories, all at the 
lowest prices It s money in your 
pocket when you visit 
SOLOMONS CAR 

ACCESSORIES. 24 REHCV 
AGRON Tel. 248925. across 
from Independence Park, next 
to Goldenberg Car Radio. 


You-'re --thinking- of .-building-- a 
house, or adding a room or two 
or enclosing a balcony and your 
hairs are showing a tint of grey. 
Then call JOSEPH PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT. They'll provide 
a first-class European cost 
efficiency service in designing, 
technical specification, checking 
quotations and best of all 
supervising the builder, (looking 
after your interests). Their fee 
will be more than covered by 
the money and worries you'll be 
saved. Don't grumble when it's 
too late. Contact JOSEPH 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
today. 105 UZIEL ST . BAYIT 
VEGAN. P.O.B. 1 6339. 
JERUSALEM. Tel. 02-415144. 
and (223498 message service). 


Planning a wedding party or 
bar-mitzva. a garden party or a 
gourmet dinner for 1 3? Worried, 
nervous, edgy? Forget all about 
the problems by putting fhem in 
the hands of MIT Ltd. Catering 
Services, the capital's capable 
young party planners. Whether 
you're expecting 10 or 1.000. 
want a midnight poolside 
barbecue or a 5 p.m. cheese and 
wine affair. MIT are at your 
service. Ethnic foods 
(Moroccan. French., Italian. 
Russian, etc.) a-spepali.iy.-Yeu. 
cart .have a five-star gourmet 
dinner in your own home! Just 
call MIT Catering. Services at 
The Jerusalem Theatre Coffee 
Shop. Tel. 639934. 420978. 


DRIVE COOL 


Driving's a pleasure when you 
have air conditioning and if 
anything goes wrong it's good 
to know you have 
AUTOCHECK. Jerusalem's first 
and only Auto Air Conditioning 
service and repair centre. Ex- 
perts on hand using the latest 
Robinair equipment from the 
USA. gas refills, gas leakage 
detection and repairs, electrical 
repairs. 


THE FRAMEWORKS 




A touch of class.... 


Rapidly making- a name for 
herself in the field of interior 
decorating and window decor. 
Tova Heller is prepared to 
accept a limited number of new 
commissions. Tova fashions 
homes, shops and offices in 
every detail, from the drapes to 
the ashtrays. She is also 
available to shop for a complete 
inventory for new immigrants 
about to make their home in 
Israel. Window display artistry 
with an emphasis towards 1 
jewelry, fashion and furniture is 
her speciality Telephone for an 
appointment. TOVA HELLER 
02-813267. (02-233235). 


is the sort of frame store you've 
been dreaming about. First class 
work. Competitive prices. 
Delivery guaranteed within ONE 
WEEK. If you've prints, oils 
etchings or photographs just 
looking to be framed, this is it. 
Mike Satiow has a wide 
selection of tasteful wood and 
aluminium frames and a variety 
of mounts. Custom framing, 
museum mounting and for the 
handyperson do-it-yourself 
framing. THE FRAMEWORKS. 
HANEVIIM 46 (by ORT school) 
Tel. 02-226911. Daily 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Wed. 1 p.m. -6 p.m. 
Friday 10 am.-l p.m. 


OUM.... 


New immigrants with rights and 
even "varikim" looking for a 
reliable personal import agency 
know they've arrived when they 
contact KEF. With plenty of ex- 
perience KEF can purchase, 
ship, insure, clear customs, 
deliver and service all major 
brands of tax free appliances. 
KEF offer better discounts than 
New York, know all the "special 
deals” offered by the Sochnut 
and the new laws for im- 
migrants. KEF, 1 1 Lincoln St. 
Tel: 243642. 9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
or by appointment. 



nilTOCHECK 


Jerusalem's most reliable auto 
repair service. TALP10T IN- 
DUSTRIAL AREA (opposite 
Transport Licence Office) Tel. 
719298. 718363. 



BANK LEUMI 
ISRAEL'S FIRST AND 
LARGEST BANK... 


THE FUN PLACE 
TO SHOP 


j HAPPY READING 
j : FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 
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.All at Bestsellers, Israels least 
expensive bookstore wish 
readers, browsers and peepers 
all the best for 5742. Our 
shelves are groaning with new 
arrivals including James Cavell’s 
"Noble House," Clive Cussler's 
"Night Probe." Danielle Steele's 
"The Ring" and hundreds more 
• Don't forget our helpful staff 
-.and free coffee. BESTSELLERS. 
I JERUSALEM. CLAL CENTRE 
310. 3rd Floor. Tel. 02-245813 
and NETANYA. 14 SHMUEL 
HANATZIV. 



THE INSIDE TRACK 
is an aid to the discriminating 
L consumer. Whether a small 
Jr business. ? large enterprise, a 
t special service or a distinctive 
Tproduct. exposure in this 
column brings positive results, 
I Interested? Then ring Ray 
&: Bernard at 02-528181. 


is now offering even better ser- 
vices for tourists, non-residents, 
temporary residents, and new 
immigrants at Bank Leumi's 
Jerusalem Tourist Centre 
Branch. 47 Jaffa Rd. Open a 
Time Deposit account in any 
foreign currency, receive max- 
imum interest (tax free in Israel), 
bank by mail and withdraw at 
your convenience. Services also 
available at Bank Leumi's 
Tourist Service Branches in 
Jerusalem at King David, Plaza, 
Hilton. Ramada-Shalom. 
Diplomat and Sheraton hotels. 
The Tourist Centre, in addition 
to operating Free Foreign 
Currency Time Deposit Ac- 
counts (confidentiality assured) 
exchanges foreign currency, 
redeems State Israel Bonds, 
handles checking and securities 
accounts, property and business 
deals, withdrawals by mail or 
telex and provides many other 
facilities that you expect from 
one of the world's top banks. 
English speaking, multi-lingual 
tellers at your service. Why not 
drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.0 B. 2090. 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4. 


If you're short on the dollars and 
shekels, make a bee line for 
SHOPPING 2000. the Main 
street s new gift shop for 
posters, greetings cards, 
ceramics, pictures, lampshades, 
dolls, incense, novelty mirrors, 
straw, leather and paper what- 
nots and more, much more. The 
roomy comfortable shop is the 
largest of its kind in the city. 
Plenty of Holly Hobbie and 
Snoopy birthday gift items. 
SHOPPING 2000, 63 Rehov 
Yafo. Hours 9-1. 4-7. 


CAR RADIOS & ALARMS 
FITTED WHILE U WAIT 



The city’s No. 1 technician is 
worth a trip from out .of town. 
He sells and Tits car radios, 
alarm systems, antennas and 
speakers while you wait. Olim 
can buy with tax concessions. 
Trade in old radio for AM/FM 
cassette, radio. Everything fixed 
in an hour, you leave satisfied 
with a job well done. 
GOLDENBERG CAR RADIO. 24 
REHOV AGRON. Tel. 243176. 
across from Independence Park, 
next to Solomon s Car 
Accessories. 


INFLATION FREE 
.VACATIONS 

FOR THE 
REST OF YOUR 
LIFE 

Better than diamonds, gold, 
foreign currency or government 
securities, as a hedge against 
inflation. TIME SHARING also 
lets you have FUN with your 
MONEY. Here's how. For one 
relatively small payment, you 
can own a week, a fortnight or 
whatever period you require in 
either the EILAT CLUB HOTEL 
on the Red Sea or at the 
TIBERIAS CLUB HOTEL on the 
Sea of Galilee. This ownership 
gives you the right to use your 
villa/suite for the designated 
period each year — FOR LIFE, 
yes FOR LIFE. And here's the 
good news. Through your club 
membership in the international 
exchange organisation ’ Interval 
International, you can. exchange 
your week in Eilat or Tiberias for 
a week in another Time 
Sharing resort in over 250 
vacation centres throughout the 
worid from Corfu to Honolulu, 
FOR LIFE. Prices in Israel are 
lower than at any comparable 
resorts anywhere in the world, 
starting at only USS2250 for a 
week in a unit with kitchenette 
sleeping 4 or 5. Each holiday 
village contains swimming 
pools, restaurants and bars, 
sports facilities (tennis- courts, 
basketball, sauna etc.}, 
nightclub, shops, etc. Further 
information from EILAT CLUB 
HOTEL, TIBERIAS CLUB 
HOTEL. Tel Aviv, 18 Rival St. 
Tel. 03-331251. Jerusalem, 33 
King George St.. Tel. 02- 
234934. Eilat Tourism Centre, 
Tel. 059-72905, 74919. 
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By HELCA DUDM AN/Speciai to TTh»- J erusalem 




YOU ARE a mango Iove r . and you 
are alone in a room with ^ mango. 
What next? What steps ' l . n ensure a 
warm, open, mature, spying ex- 
perience? 

I raise the qiresiic^ because 
eating a mango is -not shnpfe.j.it is 
plump and juicy, ail ri^L but it has 
this strange single “ big and 
flat, about the shape -- i: * ft half-used 
bar of soap, it does drop out 
easily, like that erf 1 ar rvocado, just 
waiting to have toot'npicks stuck in 
it and put hopefully in a jar of water. 
No, the mango seec ! ® somehow 
mysteriously integr.^ed- into the 
fruit. Even after bring chewed, ft 
ends up looking like ?ome small fur- 
ry orange beast. 

It may be helpf-J to know the 
truth about this serJ- If your mango 
is an Indian varied (°f which there 
are about 500 --pecies), it is 
monoembryonic ^nd its' progeny 
will not always res-mble the parent. 
If it is what ray B'itamlca calls “of 
the Phiilippine race," it is 
poly embryonic sr.d each seed may 
have several young, all closely 
resembling the parent. Keep in 
mind, too, th-t mangoes are 
polygamous, ir -hat some have both 
stamens and pistil, others stamens 
only. Experien-sd adults will not 
have much trouble peeling them 
with a sharp ::~ife, but this is only 
half the battle. 

There are '.wo main types of 
mango eating: that of the solitary 
savage, and that of the social 
ceremony. In the first method — ag- 
gressive cater alone with helpless 
mango — the flesh is bitten into 
(after peeling). Drippy and 
delicious, but hardly a mutually 
rewarding experience. 

The manco is giving you a lot. Per 
100 g„ it works .cut to .06 mg. 
protein; .W fat; 14 mg. calcium; 16 
mg. phosphorus; a meaningful 205 
mg. potash; 27 mg. magnesium; and 
what should be an unforgettable 
2,700 uni: dose of carotene, not to 
mention s:me sensational vitamins. 

But have you ever given even a 
passing thought to the needs of 
mango? These lines are an effort to 
redress this wrong. 

As for the mango in. polite 
society, one sophisticated approach 
is to leave it unpeeled and cut into 
three sections, down the side of that 
troublesome seed. The middle sec- 


tion, containing seed, is set aside for 
the children, or for the hostess when 
the guests finally leave, and she.h 
doing the dishes. The c*c other 
thirds are cut into cubes, peel left 
intact, and turned back on 
themselves, if I make myself dear, 
and the cubes eaten delicately, with 
a fork. 

This gracious method is tied by 
my neighbour Rina, a jewel of a 
hostess, whose husband Uri hap- 
pens to grow mangoes. His orchard? 
are in MigdaL where he also grows 
grapefruit, . avocados and pecans. 
Mangoes, he tells me,. are most dif- 
ftcuK and sensitive, growing them is 
‘‘a bit like raising a child.” They re- 
quire special siipplctnenjal nourish- 
ment such as iro'd and zinc, and are 
fussy about their soil. To compen- 
sate, they bring very high pries? on 
the market — mostly in Tel Aviv* 
where life's finer things are said to 
abound. 


:iw outside wor-.d ’aNv. 1 ; ■:> - iVe:* 

the ."tfi century, • sr. . hr. 
emperor • aian:**d 
’ i‘X.G0G ‘ v. ‘3 k ’ 

Ar English irave‘::*.*r "r >.■ 

that -fcT-isae. lire i 

asd apricot fail -sit* rs.“ itfdrrec:.'! 

afcBndrev7«3ri!«te i * , .;wfotc th?* ' 

Goapwn^j i> ”thz - - : 

delicious ^ -"‘l :-il . 

be?*, listing of i-av Jt 1 

world." .-7 
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MANGOES arc recent immigrant? 
here, and most of our plantation?' 
are young. Moshav Almagor raises 
beauties, and Em Gev produces ear- 
ly ripeiters. Since the hard-pressed 
Israeli consumer is ready to pay 
very high prices, few mangoes are 
exported, : but later-ripening 
varieties may be introduced for 
shipment abroad. 

- These comments were intended 
to be directed toward how to eat. 
and riot how to; grow the mango; 
but, since the season has come. to a 
dose, we should keep in mind some 
related data to get us through the 
mangoless fall and winter. Thus, we 
have the mango in literature. The 
late SJ. Perelmao, in one of his 
many phrases describing the 
degradation of the mass*foo(i in-, 
dustry, referred to “an atamburger 
and a frosted mango.*" In a far more 
cade need and theological sense, 
T^. Eliot, at some pomt before his 
conversion to Catholicism, wrote 
that "The ‘potamus can neve; 
reach/The mango on the mango- 
tree — But: fruits of pomegranate 
and peach/Refresh the Church from 
over sea." 

la the' mango's long and noble 
history,. Buddha himself was 
presented with a mango grove so 
that he might repose in its shade. (In 
India, the tree can grow. to 30 
metres.) A Chinese traveller told 


BUT AS VWrt all qfe?. :a r 
coricensus^andLwmon^ th; j.-.-nw 
posing ta£lps.;in'tc v/mjrh.the. * 
is divided, sre 
haters vs mahgo^lav^r:.. The*-- 
thus, a kind of perso.-r iar.p. whe 
mango would bs 
room, the pc.-son «ho yiy?, 1 
se: my teeth" edge.* iTeemv 
: there are mange f:rricier£V‘i«vik.’ 
that ‘you may’ get fibres bciv.-: 
your teeth. Here 
on the variety, and the r.cw ry 
have been de-Ii bred.! ' 




' . These people aisr> say. “ jh-> 
make, m crick, jus? thr. k Lr^ . *Lv v 
-them/*- Like cats or . If i;- com;.* ; 
that, like geff'te fish — rad.he-svrj 
are. right back nt tcjS.sy's ..atkYrie 
cuisine scene .'.The irsngom&y *v*.-*; 
be the gefHte fish, and 
the couscous: - or tKb Brre"'* : 3ri';:. 
But what a difference!. I ewif 
p?!y live for it months on 'mangle?.' 
whereas ge/i'.te f»sii tj<»- a. r- - 

. to leave, the ri»m. . 


• • There.- I’ve sans it. This ? 
political staiemepr, will i; 
make me a mrdiir star, butyoa 
can't fight thcsc-ojd cufcura 4 ro.: -s. - 
ard muic are defp ir. -terv'- .> 
sodas' and tuna-fish- rawerwlw : 
fact, f had never is my- life «v:, 
near a gefille fish : . 

this country. 

A word abnr>t the n'&fnc c- \v. 
mango, which promise? su;:ry;afi.:r-. 
noons in tropic gbdcs. iiK* pii rboic 
mangrove-mardrake # ra—-.-. 
ihouril :be Oxfn.-d -ft •- 
pecvishly-defintt Hht'masso .'"a ' 
fleshy, drupe w*t> 

. flavour ”, Tae nxxz'j c. : «r 
vL* tlte.?»frt»;gifv«: < T.ixw ■ 

msn-kay. 3a: ihsf i i- ui-D 
cieti! Sanskrit crisis, w. 
not . exactly peords, but .jasrisior,: 
— which is more than you '««* -jr. 
for geHlte fuh. 


* . 


FAMILY GET-TOGETHERS at 
Rosh Hashana and other 1 celebra- 
tions are a~great opportunity 
overeating, and most bf 'us do. 
Heavy meals and undue wine con- 
sumption may be fun in the beginn- 
ing, but the price may be indigestion 
and headaches. Best to take it easy 
in the food department and start the 
New Year right by feeling great 
A holiday feast cari be just that 
without meat and without spending 
hours in the kitchen. Here are some 
menu ideas: 

VEGETABLE MEDLEY 
/ large onion, sliced 

2 carrots, sliced diagonally 

1 apple, sliced thinly 
VS-Yi cap raisins 

3 large primes 
50 gms butter 

2 tablespoons safflower oil 
2 teaspoons curry powder 

Place the onion and carrots m a 
large teflon or similar pan with a ■ 
cover. Cover and steam (without 
water) over low heat about 10 
minutes. Vegetables should still be 
crisp. In the meantime, soak, the 
raisins and prunes in boiling hot 
water till tender. Drain. Add the^ ap- 
ple, : raisins, and prunes, which 
should be chopped first. Cook till 
apple is tender, but carrot is still a 
bitcijisp. 

Sauce; in a small saucepan, melt 
the butter and add the curry powder 
while it is melting, stirring constant- 




‘ spoons of t chma. or en.riig* i&fd': > u . 


lie. - 






BACK TO SCRATCH 
Phyllis Glazer . . • 


-until, fhe apples are <T:.r ’’ 

- tehina sciidiecr, creating mi'irv .• 
cheese cffeetJ ... 


ly. Add oil and salt to taste. Serve 
the vegetable medley , oyer brown 
rice or barley with nuts, pouring the 
sauce on top* Pumpkin and/or corn 
may also be used in this. (fish. 


BARLEY WITH NUTS 

/ cup iriiole barley 
!Y* cup water- . . 

IVt tablespoons oil 
K-J4 cup nuts 
salt to taste * 

Fry the barley in the oil till all 
grains are covered, and barley just 
turns white. Add the water, bring to 
a boil and cook over low heat till the 
barley is tender (it shouldn’t be soft, 
but chewy). Add the nuts and sal: to 
taste. Particularly recommended 
with the Vegetable Medley above. 

NEW YEAR'S APPLE 
firm sweet apples 

natural ( dark I tehina (available in 
health, food stores) ■ - 
honey { optional ) 

Use one apple per person. Peel 
and core. Add about 1-2 table- 


DELUXE MANG3 J- 

... OE$3E&? ; 

• Some pfcop'e '-dir.'-t is’-L r ' . 

iheir -fayoLTire 5 u; *ew • : 

that a good, recipe \z a t?vm p:5ri. : ' 
on. Toil dsaseri ='s v, z-r. \ ? ' 

New Year off to :i great ; ’ 

4 mangos - 

2 bags 7,'Sippfa.; crear.i 
brow* sugar' 

. Grease i large : 
ing'dish wi:lt busts;. Pcs: nr.de jsc * 
the mangos into- large p5ete;,.'er»>: 
place a layer in the-bo*tc-m..^ 
dish. Whip the cream, ar.-. scrscsI.cV'’"!" 
layer on :cp of the raango.t5:%;. - . 


Another layer o; Cicngocs. 

iayer cf whipped Frec»x ;,T.- J 


urn. 

Place a th:ci htvtr of-br9'Vn uc/r t . 

.?• 


on top, a m.)»- 

hours. Jxs: briore vervi.^g, out ic.r-V-: 
uider the- hr?:;®? for - v v ’.-> 

two to .-peH tbe r-,grr.. Ter 
dish should be close »•».? broRctUa 
but not too close or :fr? 
b’ rr. 8c >cre no*, iv Lv.*. * '.'-i.Vr 
' aider t fc ,e hroito . 'ii-cc'.* ♦r 
or tile, whippeu.-cr-sjm: v-J) 

Serve. 

leftovers. ' 


IT SEEMS as if our next major 
national row, happily and for a 
change, will have nothing to do with 
politics (at least not at immediate, 
list-raising level). 

. When I listened in, this week, the 
Electric Corporation and the 
Mediterranean-Dead Sea Canal 
ptwple were carrying on about how 
the project should be parcelled out. 
The Canal men claimed the 
electricity people wanted to bog it 
all; their rivals maintained they're 
the ones who really know how to 
handle the project, and most of the 
equipment. 

Yet th^ere are at least two other 
companies I can think of — each of 
then better-equipped and with 
superior staffs — to handle the pro- 
ject. One is Mekorot, the other 
Tahal. Certainly they’ve had more 
experience in Israel and abroad 
with, this sort of thing.There was the 
National Water Carrier, for in- 
stance, and til those overseas pro- 
jects in America and Africa. 

Of course. Solel Boneh's a per- 
jorative term, nowadays, and 
nobody would expect Koor to have 
more than a bone thrown its way. 
My guess is that some fly-by-night 
American contractor, importing 
Korean workers (who’ll convert to 
Judaism in large numbers, thereby 
swelling aliya), will land the con- 
tract. At least, we’ll acquire a few 
more Chinese restaurants seiying 
(kosher) fake sweet and sour spare 
ribs. 


Scrap over 


LISTENING -IN*.. 
Ze’ev Scbul . 


IN CONNECTION, with alt this, 
we’ve had the recent sixtieth an- 
niversary of the granting of the 
Rutenberg Concession. There was a 
time when RutenbergV name was 
synonomous with electricity. You 
didn't pay the Electric .Corporation 


— you paid Rutenberg. You phoned 
him when there was a fuse. His; 
smoke-stacks, first in Haifa then Tel 
Aviv, were rising symbols of 
progress, anJ irretrievably marred 
the skyline at the end of Dizengoff/ 
Ben Yehuda and'Hayarkon. 

The concession was granted on 
September 12, 192l.Tbe.twd parties 
were the Crown Agents, acting on. 
behalf of .his Excellency Oie High 
Commissioner for Palestine, Sir 
Edwin Samuel, on the . one Hand,, 
and Pinhas Rutenberg,' a civil 
engineer of Jerusalem, on the other 
“for the creation of electric energy 
for domestic and industrial -use..:*’. 

The Rutc nberg electric project at 
Tel Or was established to funnel ihe. 
Yarmuk .into an . artificial lake east : 
of the .as .yet .unfounded Kibbutz. 
Gesher, and to build ahydrodeciric, 
plant to utilize' the nearby Jordan , 
waterfalls. One labourer on the pro- 
ject- was called Selra — the com.- 
poser who .would contribute to the " 
country’s musical repertoire; and 
who dedicated some -of his . first 
so^ng.s to ‘.‘the 6Id< man of- 
Nahttrayim.” ' - . j : :: 


with ’Fn'hcr G.'i -V. .iSh ,-il 
"oloody buitcay'.'.-of 
Revolt. a v:.civ drrviC7dt 

then c rev^tc’.ion *ry, 
by Kerensky Deputy' Gj : a 
PctrognJ, znd wzs one of 
defenders a Vos V-*;pjrr 
ag3»fisf rbr Bolsheviks. 
•imprisoned, .escaped, j-.v.' 

. Whiter ard finaiiy 
nig'-at? Paie:tir.c sr* W4. * 


His cortempcr£fies r<rr.d; rjtJ.cr-’ 
ing a hb?« at f.'cxnnyj 
Jordan in cenr.vctlon _ 

for a bydrocfccric \t. •'.•rdsi 
■ raise, the. storage capacity., of. 
‘Kinaeretihe advocated juflc'r./-' 
Samakh-TIife ,, i»^>oad- 1 --wIiich r-”'r 
■along .the iakeiide :a.-a ser.«a ■£ 

. kind of levee. - : t . !' : '~S' 

Rutenberg hid actually .-the. 
tion of a series of |3 

plants.' Bu! he v.as exacting,: 
wanted everything coirfilsK.c ‘"V 
_ ^iesterday,' 1 and . his demartBi'S;. 
-grated orr his.'f.aiKvri' ntrws.".' ' -V 




He nut ihe fear, of God 'rito hL 
men , Scrrie sliil rscallhew he would • ’/ 
fine them far eycre Rlihor bfeicjiei 

.ofv.disciplirre. B ui. f«'r was . 4 

-with, -respect, advoiraiiov,;.. i \ cn r,*‘ ; j ’•! 
fection: There wasn't z single sinjet - 
during the- “pld ... 


P lO TR_ ( Pi N HA S) Rutenberg; 
1 1 879- 1 942) already hab .quite: % 
reputation wheri he_airived fhere 
from HuiskL His biography; sho^d 
make' extra tmlmary 1 reading if: it ! a‘ 
.ever assembled propcrlys. H<:> 


THE PLANTS Were only -o~.z 
preoccupktiops.His nwiri- work'W.as •; 
ata different ievcl.He wjw iiao^iisr.. 
believer in - the Jewish 'rcviv-hl idlts--' 
Homeland,, though ’.eriongh'. s . 
.realist to see the . qhsiacles.l&jiW vf 
his contempofaries thbughfi-lBW-as..- 
.:nuich t Her^ihpugh . . 

1*5 a^biL m fcftht.v 
1 However,' he_was more df .a : . 

thanHerili ^Erfiaps beedu^? 

the .adv^ma^r.^pf .Telwye-yputh^ - - 












: ANTIC successes like JsrtSk . 
his beanstalk art 
iny --luck,' with -.an linos 
utfber seetfv w.hieB 
tuced a fruit a -metre Id 
icnied after 1 had Writ! 
waste of time. . : . . 

v£seed ; came - . inpj? hand; 

^gkars ago in-a ai^nTiar ket iiV'- 
nany — not a' gjKScery. :buii r 4 ; ' 
en? self-service seed store 
^aisles were lined with every ' 
of. flower and vegetable se-ed 
inable, except for wfjjtt- I ' 
ed. cucumbers, • . 

t’s not the seasojo for 
nabers,". said the salcsapoman. , 
ut in my country 'were an still 
Tiem.” I objected.-^ . 
hen you must come frqm 

I, ” she replied. 

ten 1 said that Israel , was my 
, there was a dramatic change 
:r appearance. She became 
trembled and tears began to 
(own . her cheeks. This young 
in* too young to have personal 
ience of the- Holocaust, -found 
Tic tilt to. meet a German— 
ing Israeli of that generation, 
sked me to take a seat while 
id the warehousfe searched for 
usd 1 wanted. She produced a' 
different varieties, saying;., 
se take . them all, free, of 
s, and let them flourish in your 
ry. But here is something 

J, a giant type of cucumber 
as bren cultivated in southern 
The plant, she told me, was 
Hercules' Club. It was edible 
as good sliced raw ortooked 
marrow. 

•E SPECIAL seeds had.a long 
is I was working on a gardening 
they were put away in a 
r and half-forgotten. Only, last 
did I put the three or four 1 - 
to rome small tins and settled 
to see what- would happen^ 
te my carefully-prepared 
ig medium of sand, peat and 


perlite and ’my regular' watering! 
.'-nothing at ^H. happened, A .ITer-four 
. weeks it seemed that the Hercules 
seed had Idst'its germinating power, 
’so .1 used the pots for some tomato 
seeds. They at least, produced 
sprouts, after a week. And then, 
one 'of the -pots, o -shoot that was. no 
tomato.- Ecstatic as Jack with this 
evidence Of the miracle- of growth. I 
wat ched and Waited . . • : 

. In a matter^ of days, my seedling 
produced six leaves and was ready 
for a new home. Ttfe IS cm. seedl- 
ing went into a drum next to the 
metre-and-a-half post holding up 
our washing line. It seemed a good 
arrangement for a climbing plant 
Like the cucumber. But in six days 
my little Hercules finished with the 
past and -reached out along a three- 
. metre rope I had tied from the post 
to the garden fence. • 

By the time H had finished \(jth 
■ the fence.; as well, . many - white, 
trumpet-shaped .Bowers bad ap- 
peared. 1 watered this wonder daily 
and added some guano. Evidently it 
-liked my . care, for rtiook off for an 
apple tree, .from which it moved on 
to a- cypress and then.toaii even tal 
ler .pine.’ . ' ' * 

The' cucumber plant produces 
both male and female flowers. Durr 
ing the appfetred phase, m me hitT? 
come out with a few female floweesr 
but 'none developed into freivSTS? 

I thought/. . / 

When the^ine-Wiasra^. 
metre* long, L notfced-a fruit 
■be^ween tiie upper tgandies of the 
cypress tree. This babyhas grown to 
be close to a^metrc losg. In Italy, 
rm told. W«: Hercujes’ Club fruit 
as two metres. I'm 
nbW- wondering how Jong I dare wait 
jjdiofc' asking ray wife to experi- 
ment with it in the kitchen. - 


DEN ER'S CORNER / Walter Frank! 



-Walter Frankl with his Hercules’ Club... still growing, strong. 

(YairZacks) 


AT NO time of the year is colour 
and fresh greenery in a window-box 
more appreciated than during die 
latter weeks of winter. Now is the 
time to think about creating such a 
display. By preparing pots and 
boxes of seeds, bulbs and plants in 
October, you can enjoy the 
refreshing sight of variegated 
foliage from raid-November on, and 
even have a breath of spring during 
what is generally a dull time of the 
year, with flowers blooming in your 
window from January until the end 
of April. And there is a variety of 
plants from which to choose. 

It is of minor importance whether 
your winter garden goes in a north, 
south, east or west window. AD of 


the plants mentioned here will do 
well in partial shade, but those with 
optimal light condition will bloom 
earlier. 

What to plant. Bulbs are one idea 
for early blooms. I have already dis- 
cussed them so this is only a* 


reminder that all spring-flowering 
bulbs — tulips, freesias, hyacinths, 
-daffodils etc. — may be planted in 
containers until the end of October. 
Here are also some annuals and 
perennials for container-growing. 
Visit a nursery to see what else is 
being offered, as this list is by no 
means a compl ete one. 

Daisy ( Bella Perennis bat-hen in 
Hebrew). This iow-growing plant 
flowers from early winter until late 
spring in white, pink and red. 
Howe re have small golden centres. 


Wallflower {Cheiranthus ditiri or 
man Cur tsahov in Hebrew). This 
perennial lends to grow as a busby 
plant and is best regarded as a bien 
dial. It reaches a height of approx 
imately 40 cm. 1 always cut my wall- 
flowers back after their blooming 


to 10-12 cm. above ground level. 
They have the advantage of remain- 
ing green all winter long. Be sure: 
to mulch them against frost. This 
flowering beauty notwithstanding 
wallflowers should be dug out after 
two seasons and destroyed, because 
their roots tend to attract damaging 
nematodes when left too long in a 
container. 

Pansy (Viola tricolour or amnon 
vetamar in Hebrew). This*is one of 
the most ‘valuable plants for win- 
dow boxes. Long side shoots and 
faded flowers have to be removed 
frequently to keep the plants look- 
ing decorative and for good health. 
Pansies sometimes start their 
blooming in late winter and con- 
tinue until summer. 

Nasturtium (tropaeolum majus or 
kova hanasir in Hebrew). Nastur- 


tium makes an exceOent display 
with its vivid scarlet, salmon, gold 
and yellow blooms. There are single 
and double-flowering types. Sow 
seeds just now (not later!) 1-2 cm. 
deep at the sides of the -container. 

Petunia (same name botanicaily 
and in Hebrew). Winter flowering 
double (filled) species of petunia are 
available now at garderi centres and 
nursery shops. They bloom in 
violet-blue, pink, red .and white 
stripes. Buy only healthy-looking 
plants in tins or plastic bags and 
transplant with the whole rootball 
intact. 

Permanent framing. To provide a 
decorative frame for flowering 
plants, consider planting variegated 
ivy with its neat grey-green leaves; 
trailing, pink or red geraniums; 
spider plants with white-green 
striped foliage; Asperagus sprengeri; 
.or “wandering Jew” (tradescamia or 
zebrina pendula) with green, white- 
green or purple leaves. A few 
natural rocks and woody branches 
placed between the flower plants 
wifi make the window-box look like 
a garden in miniature and not just a 
row of plants. 




JGH HE didn't take first 
Christian Biackshaw emerged 
the 1980 Rubinstein: piano 
stition as a real winner. When 
ne here for the competition 
pril, he w as quite unknown, 

' the more than 30 contestants 
iround the world. 

English pianist did hot make- 
he finals; yet a few months 
ic played 14 concerts with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Now 
haw . is baek, opening ' the 
i of the Haifa Symphony 
stra with conductor Lior 
tadal and. playing a soldf-out 
at the Tel Aviv Museum, 
of the winners of the IsraeL 
competition did half as well 

imately, the Rubinstein cora- 
>n was an invaluable ex-, 
ce," says the soft-spoken, 
nannered pianist "Out of 
vas a failure by accepted stan : 
came satisfaction, even suc^ 

e moment it was announced 
re jury would not pass me to 
als,I was very upset much as 
iblic enthusiasm had moved 
fore. But now, from a safer 
:e, I think the real judge,' even 
ompetition, is the audience.’ 
ill, it is the people that either 
.-kets to your performance or 
on V The artist speaks with 
varmth of the Israeli public, 
"18 months later, still 
ber me.” 

popular acclaim in Tel Aviv 
d the ears of Zubin Mehta* . 
iditioned him in London and. 
tiop to the engagement with 


the IPO, offered a series with the 
New York ' Philharmonic. 
Biackshaw is to play in New York 
this Tall, under. Raymond Leppard, 
the Concerto by Britten and give the 
American premiere of the com- 
poser's early work. The Young Apol- 
lo. Three days later, he is to appear 
in a Mozart concerto with the Royal 
Philharmonic at 'London’s Royal 
Festival Hall: 

. Now 32, the pianist has reached 
the eligibility age limit for competi- 
tions. Although he won prizes in the 
Van GUburtf and Tchaikovsky con- 
tests, there, too, he says, the gratify- 
ing aspect was the contact with the 
audicacc.*T was invited back to 
Russia and [flayed my- first. real 
recital at the Tchaikovsky Hall of 
the Moscow conservatory. It was 
sqkl out. and from the first notes. 1 
felt -the audience with me. Th is in- 
spires enormously, and youwant to ■ 
give your very best The famous 
Russian music public has been very 
kind to me, -and I feel much the 
same way about the wonderful peo- 
ple here.” 

t 

ASKED about his attitude towards 
competitions, Biackshaw weighs his 
words carefully. “It is probably the 
. only way to bring a young pianist to 
the point of being able to play many 
concerts. The managers just would 
not have you unless you win 
something spectacular. But even for . 
the winners, there are pitfalls and 
dangers. A competition adjudicated 
by musicians me respects, to whom 
one can speak afterwards, can be a 
useful experience.” 

Ironically, it' was after 


MUSIC 


Blackshaw’s controversial loss in 
Tel Aviv and the following public 
uproar that an important American 
manager, with, whom the pianist had 
been in touch for some time, cabled 
the consent to sign him up. -- 
Christian ■ Biackshaw has been 
fascinated by the sound of the piano 
from the ' age. of three. Regular 
studies were started at seven. 
“Some two-and-a-half years later, I 
changed teachers and began work-; 
ing with a wonderful lady who instil- 
led in her students a passionate love 
for music. I am so glad she did it, 
rather than drilling us on excercises. 
She was proved to be absolutely 
right: when your mind develops, 
you know what you have to 
improve.” 

; The main musical influence in his 
life .has been Gordon Green, with 
whom ' he worked for almost 16 
yew's, up to Green's death last 
April. “He was a teacher of true 
greatness. He sacrificed everything 
for his students — a lesson could 
last for an entire day, from 9 a.m. to 
. 20 or 12 p.m., with breaks for meals 
and coffee. Through all the years of 
my study with' him, we disagreed 


\ about interpretation only once; he 

* had the incredible gift of coaxing 

• and bringing out one’s artistic in- 
dividuality, while at the same time 
iguiding by his remarkable taste and 

. £ro ad 1 intellect; Gordon" wasable-to*. 
jhear in his studio how your playing 
would sound in a big concert ball.” 

' It was the piano sound that was 
the focus of attention during the 
two years Biackshaw spent in 
Leningrad, studying with the 
renown pedagogue, Moysey Halfin. 
■“For three months, he kept explain- 
ing how he wants me to sit and how 
to produce the sound. And then one 
day, as 1 tried to play the slow 
movement of the Mozart A Minor 
Suhala, he cried out: ‘Yes, it's com- 
.ihg!.' I could have jumped to the 
moon out of joy. 

“If you do not have beautiful 
soudd, you do not have anything,” 

is w^z totally fascinates me about 
the pjuano. It is such a miraculous 
creation. I want to extract the last 
nuance of every phrase.” 

. k EL! KAREV 

ISRAEL SINFONIETTA, BEERSHEBA, 

" MendHUidJn, eombwor, Amr ItaL con- 
tactor, «fefi the Ciaeren Stagers; Fructae 
Lavut-jGirinoat, Blblina Goldeothal, 
iornm;'Hua Znr. slto; Alexander Ptatls, 
tenor; Darld PJtnnwKfennln^ bn* (Jerrafan 
Theatre, September 26). Strata*?: “Pddnet-. 
le"; Hayda: Six Songs for Choir sad Ptano 
(Amt Sharon;; Haydn: Mm No. 7. “fa Ttae 
oT War.” 

THIS WAS a fine start for the 
season, the programme, marking 
the 100th anniversary of 
Stravinsky’s birth, and the 250th of 
Haydn’s, presented the Puldnelle 
Ballet, in vjts complete form with 



singers (Goldenthal-Platts-Pittman- 
Jen dings), who more or less fulfilled 
their obligations towards Pergolesi 
(who wrote the original music). 
Mendi Rod an, with relentless ten- 
sion, drove his musicians to achieve 
a lively and Stimulating perfor- 
mance. 

Completely in contrast to this, 
Avnerltai, musical director of the 
Cameran Singers, elicited a relaxed 
and wonderfully intimate rendition 
of chou- songs by Josef Haydn, un- 
known gems of great musical 
beauty, in which the group excelled 
in lovely sound and fine music- 
making. 

The same 30 voices suddenly 
. turned iuJA , a . fui ly.-tfiedged , oral curia . 
chorus,- .producing sonorities of 
great power, bright vocal colours 
and a refreshing liveliness of perfor- 
mance, far superior to what we are 
used to expect from much bigger 
choirs in Israel. . Mendi Rodan's 
presentation had strong impact; a 
better celebration honouring Josef 
Haydn could hardly be imagined. 
The orchestra cooperated with its 
customary dedication and alertness. 
The singers (Laurent-Gerimont, 
Zur, Platts, Pittman-Jennings) were 
inadequate — the alto has a nice but 
minimal voice. Only the bass came 
up to expectations. 

The excellent Cameran Singers 
should do something about their 
outward appearance — their ap- 
parel is most unattractive, the men 
all in black, the women all in honey- 
colour. But, otherwise, they and, in 
particular, their conductor Avner 
Itai deserve highest praise and sup- 
port. YOHANAN BOEHM 

CHRISTIAN BLACKS HAW, PI mo rectal, 
(Td Mr Mxsenra, September 22). Beethoven; 
Santa ta D M*]or Op.10, No-3; Bntau: Bnt- 
LnlefaiG Mtaor, Op.118, NoJ; Intenoeno In E 
(tat M4ar. Op. 117, No-t; Curicdo ta B 
Minor, Op.76, NeJZ; Jntennezza in E flat 
Minor, Op.118, NoA; Rhapsody fai E fl*f M^Jor 
Op. 119, NM; Schumann: Fantasy In C Major, 
Op.17. 

IN VIEW of the* empty virtuosity 
and musical ignorance that exists in 
the world, Christian Biackshaw 
seems to be a unique phenomenon. 
Not that we blindly agree to all he 


does. But even when we disagree, 
we must respect his musical 
honesty and complete dedication to 
music. He is a great romanticist, 
with romantic feeling inspiring 
everything he does. Not all material, 
however, merits such an approach. 
Beethoven’s Presto, Menuetto and 
Rondo were all much too light. The , 
slow movement, an the other hand, 
revealed such a wealth of senti- 
ments, and moods and feelings that, 
though slightly dragged, it was ab- 
solutely admirable. Through the 
lingering on every phrase and 
chord, the movement’s dark and 
gloomy colour was expertly brought 
out. i .Brahips...s«;P.med, to fit 
B lac^g^ytQCtte : ^ . |hc^ 

five -pieces wCre in the right mood 
and were played with flowing 
musicality, charm, warmth and 
beauty of phrase. Harmonic shifting 
was particularly emphasized. A 
slight tendency to drag and a certain 
lack of rhythmic verve and pulsating 
beat could hardly harm the ex- 
celence of the performance, s 
In Shumann, Biackshaw fully 
achieved the romantic ideal. With 
his deeply resonant and rich tone, 
the huge Fantasy emerged, as it 
should, as a masterpiece. How he 
held it all together seemed a 
miracle. And in Liszt’s Petrarca 
Sonen, Blackshow took us into a 
world of wonder and philosophical 
introspection. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 

GEORGE SINGER, the Israel con- 
ductor who died a year ago, will be 
honoured in a special concert 
presented by the Israel Chamber 
Orchestra on October 4 at the Tel 
Aviv Museum. Two of his composi- 
tions, the Sinfonietta and the 
Romanze for Viola and Orchestra 
(Yuval Kaminkovsky), will be in- 
cluded in the programme to be. con- 
ducted by Arieh Levanon. The 
Adagio, by Albinoni and Offen- 
bach's short opera Les Mariage aux 
lantemes. with Bibiana Gdldenthal, 
Robin Weisel-Capsouto, Marina 
Lovitt and Benny Shalero, will 
round out the programme. Y.B. 


ISRAEL LANDS ADMINISTRATION 
V. Northern District 


HAZOR HAGLIUT 
LOCAL COUNCIL 


2 MINISTRY OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND HOUSING 


Build Your House in Hatzor Haglilit — Stage B 


sration with Hatzor HagHlit Local Council and the Ministry of Construction and 
the T yr nel Lands Administration announces registration for the above scheme, 
hich 20 plots will be allocated for the construction of 20 housing units: 

regarding those eligible to register, the conditions under which plots will be 
further details of the scheme, and a detailed prospectus are available at the offices 
ael Lands Administration, Northern District, Upper Nazareth Industrial Zone, and 
of Hatzor Haglilit Local Council. 


tion opens on Sunday v October 4 (8 a.m.) and closes on Thursday, 
29, 1981 (12 noon). 


International car hire company 
seeks 

Depot Manager 

ls required: 

12 years' schooling 

b. Enow'lSge of English (additional languages, an asset) 
i control staff 

e in tourism (knowledge of car hire, an asset) 

^pointed will be expected to show enthusiastic application to the job. and 
jwork bard. ■ 

- Tel Aviv district. 

4 for the right person. 

iediately in handwriting to No. 30903/Vav, P.OJt. 1334, 31 013 Tel Aviv. 
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Leumi and Hapoalim neck and neck 


By MALA BE t DEAN 
Jerusalem Pose Reporter 

IhL -\VJV. — Bank Leumi and 
Bank Hapoalim are continuing Lo 
fight tt out tor first place in the na- 
tion’s Hanking sjstem. The latest 
results, lor the year ending June 30, 
19$l, sh o«. that Leumi is ahead in 
ordinary operating profits (after 
taxi, while Hapoaiim is ahead in net 
profits after tax, according to 
figures just published by Bank 
Leumi. 

(In all the figures listed below, it 
must be remembered that the cost- 
of-living index rose by 121 per cent 
in the 12-month period until June 
30. 1 9B I. and by 44 per cent in the 
six-month period ending on the 
same date.) 

The ordinary operating profit 
(after tax) of Leumi rose by 130 per 
jent. (o stand at !S477m. in this 12- 
month period, while that of 
Hapoalim rose by 12? per cent, to 
stand at IS427m. But the net profit 
of Leumi rose by 121 per cent, to 
ISJeOm.. while that cf Hapoalim 
rose bv 126 per cent, to stand at 
I <4 2 SO. 

Thus, although Leumi managed 
to keep up with the index. 
Hapoalim passed it by five poinis. 
However. Leumi explains this by 
stating that it is due to “deductions 
for extra-ordinary non-recurring ex- 
penditures. such as writing off 
goodwill as a result of the purchase 
of banks both here and abroad.” 

I A spokesman for Leumi noted 
that the purchase of these banks 
laid the foundations for Leumfs 
continued expansion.) 

Another interesting figure is that 
of Bank Discount. Sts ordinary after 
tax profit-? only grew by 78 per cent 
in the ’ I months ending June 30, 
198!. anu ns net profits after tax by 
113 per cent. Thus, in both cases, 
Discount did not keep up with the 
index. 

However, if the first six months of 


this year are compared with the en- 
tire year of 19SU. a different picture 
emerges. 

Leumi’s ordinary operating 
profits after lax grew in these six 
months (compared lo all of 1980) by 
91,7 per cent; those of Hapoalim by 
67.5 per cent, while Discount pas- 
sed Hapoalim and stood at 79 per 
cent. 

As for net profits. Discount led 
with 96.9 per cent, followed by 
Leumi with 88 per cent and 
Hapoalim with 66.9 per cent. 

The balance shset of Leumi 
showed an increase oF 158 per cent 
in these 12 months, standing at 
1S21 3.700m. (or Si 8,300m., or an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent in dollars.) 

In the same 12 months, the 
balance sheet of Hapoalim rose by 
166 per cent, to stand at 1SI89,- 
2U0m., while that of Discount rose by 
1 58 per ceni (the same as Leumi), to 
stand at IS 105,000m. 

As for deposits in these 12 
months, they grew by 164 per cent 
at Leumi. to 1SI 5 1,900m., com- 
pared with a growth of 184 per cent 
at Hapoalim, to IS93,700m. At 
Discount deposits grew by 171 per 
cent, to stand at lS75.I00m. 

Again, the growth Tor the first six : 
months of 1981 shows a different j 
figure. Discount grew by 71 per ! 
cent. Leumi by 56 per cent, and I 
Hapoalim by 46 per cent. 

And during these 12 months, net 
profit per share, fully diluted rose 
by 96 per cent at Leumi. 104 per 
cent at Hapoalim. and by 74 per 
cent at Discount. 

Leumi. in summing up its ac- 
tivities. notes that since the beginn- 
ing of 1981 it has opened nine ad- 
ditional offices and branches, in- 
cluding three in Israel, a represen- 
tative otTice in Mexico City, a 
branch of Bank Leumi Trust com- 
pany of New York which was I 
opened in Long Island, and four 
branches in France. 


In addition, Unico Mortgage 
Bank has been acquired and is be- 
ing integrated into the mortgage 
finance section of the group, a 
Canadian banking subsidiary is in 
an advanced stage of being es- 
tablished, as well as a branch 
network in California. 

The total number of outlets of the 
group here and abroad reached 442 ■ 
at the end of this June. 

Leumi now has some 350,000 
shareholders, compared to 300,000 
a year ago. The overall yield during 
1980 for an investor in the bank’s 
shares was 220 per cent; for the first 
six months of 1981 it was 85.4 per- 
cent. 

-.These latter two figures should be 
compared with the cost-of-living in- 
dex hikes in these two periods.) 


New protectionist policy 

Patt restricts imports 




By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The Ministry of Industiy and 
Trade will impose restrictions on 
the import of products that compete 
with those locally made. Minister 
Gideon Patt told a press conference 
here yesterday. The restrictions are 
to be applied first of all to countries 
with which Israel has no trade 
agreements. 

Patt said that, as an example of . 
the new policy, he is delaying giving 
an additional import licence for 
refrigerators from Singapore, 
although the appliances are already 
in Eilat port, The Crystal firm has 
already brought in 3,000 
refrigerators and another 400 are in 
Eilat awaiting clearance. 

Another product to be restricted 
is cotton thread from Brazil "hich 


Patt said is being ,dii m P*d in foreign 
markers at a price |cSS ^ 0051 
of the cotton tb^ make the 
thread. “We win not be a Garden of 
Eden for other contra**” he sakL 
Speaking to ^resentatives of the 
Manufacturers, a** 0 ®!" 1 *?" t0 
economic report*™* Patt said *hat 
Israel cannot ail ord to 1 >e indif- 
ferent ’ to “dumping” by other 
countries and mu* 1 protect its own 
industry and wofk force. 

* As part .of the new protectionist, 
policy, theiininisfry has set up a S20 
million fund ro encourage the 
marketing of Israeli products 
abroad, primarily ® the US., South 
America and -Asia. Patt said pie aid 
is intended to help local industry 
out of the slump caused t»y Euro- 
pean currency fluctuations and will 
be made available for a lengthy 
period. 


By YIZHjtK OKEET- / 
TEL AVIV. - 

agriculture ministry ; on : End ay 
managed to get Ei AI aruLCALto 
reach agrcemeula®the^p^ingof 
agricult ural exports. . . . 

The : agree w^- eads a current ' 
battle between ifc.two airtihes,h*r£\ 
leaves open the. future of the 
airsbipping of agricultural exports. 

The director-general of rthe. 
agriculture -ministry, Meir Ben- 
Meir, told The Post that CAL during 
the 198 ir82 export season will con- 
tinue lo carry agricultural produce. 

It wiH do so by chartering El Al 
jumbo Boeing 747s and using cargo 
space on regular JEIAl flights. Ben- 
Meir said that a: technical team is 
now working put -the final details', 
regarding rates and logistics. 

Tzafrir Netkin, the general 
manager of CAL,. told The Post that 


T fte cargo rates wiH be mOfe was* 

' those paid a year ago: A spcefei 
committee will start work soon 634 
lohgHertjj agreement. ’ ’ ' 

' Three -alternatives are uq& 
study: .One fcito liquidate 
citrgQ" airline Owned 'arid opens* 
by the farmers;' • , 

. Another is to give . ;€AL.:-wi 
operators licence and to xllow if jfr 
charter ? planes'- from, other cd* 

. panics, and .not only from Er AT 
. The third option is to follow 
proposal put forward by 
ministries of finance-, tran^poi^jl 
agriculture a year ago -J|f 
proposal was to form .B'-natgjj| 
cargo airline, operaied*_jn M 
shares by CAL and El AL; 

. According to F ridajTs agree* | 
CAL will be allowed todarry fife, 
agricultural cargo from Europe on' 
its return flights.. ; 
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Union Bank pre-tax profit 
up 110% for half-year 


Corfu to push for charters -jit Atarot 


Avner Perez, general manager of 
the Pereg metal works, was 
yesterday unanimously elected 
chairman of the Jerusalem branch 
of the Manufacturers Association. 
The Jerusalem city council 
member takes over from Dr. Alex 
Rafaeli. 


By JOSEPH MOKGEN STERN 
Post Financial Reporter 

Union Bank, which together with 
Bank Leumi finances the major part 
of the Israeli diamond industry, has 
reported its semi-annual results for 
the period ending June 30, 1981. 

The balance sheet total stood tit 
IS18.5 billion, an increase of nearly 
150 per cent over the preceding 
year. 

The bank's pre-tax profits 
reached lS112m., HO per cent 
higher than the year before. 

Deposits grew noticeably and ad- 
vanced from lS4.5b. to IS 12.7b., a 
growth of 184 per cent, for the year. 

The bank’s capital means ad- 
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MAKE THE HQLIDW 
OF A LIFETIME LAST 
A LIFETIME! 



WHERE: SUN-KISSED ISRAEL 

WHY': BECAUSE TIME SHARE PRICES ARE LOWER IN 
ISRAEL THAN INCOMPARABLE RESORTS WORLDWIDE 

HOW MUCH? - FOR AS LITTLE AS $2,250 (a ONE TIME 
holiday investment!) 

TWO INCOMPARABLE LIFETIME HOLIDAY TREATS 
CAN BE YOURS 

EILAT CLUB HOTEL ON THE RED SEA OFFERS YOU: 


Tiberias' ||i 




>v7 vrvj.: 
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vanced from IS L 10m. to 1S324 dl At 
the end of June the bank was able to 
raise some I$85.6m. on the Tel Aviv 
Stpck Exchange. 

The after-tax profit stood at 
IS38.4m-, compared with lS18.9m. a 
year earlier, a gain of about 1 03 per 
cent. 

The bank management points out 
that white there is a slowdown in the 
diamond industry the bank has 
“adequate reserves" for any con- 
tingencies. 

The Post has learned that dia- 
mond merchant Leo Ziegman, who 
left the country earlier this year and 
allegedly owed up to S70 hl, was not 
one'of the bank's clients as a direct 
result of a management decision. 


South Africa gives 
coal purchase credit 

Post Economic Reporter 
The South African government 
has given Israel credit to purchase 
IS 1 85 million worth of coal. in. 
l-eeping with a commitment made 
List year. The entire amount, wfil 
utilized by Israel’s National Coal 
Supply Corporation. 

The credit "will cover all of 
Israel's coal purchases from South 
Africa from this post August to 
January 1982, a total of about 460,- 
000 tons. " ’ • 


TV and RAO^ 
listings, etc. 

usually found on this 
page, are in today's 
Magazine: 


Jcramicm Post Reporter 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT The 

Transport Ministry will use “all its 
means" to turn the A tarot airport 
north of Jerusalem into a base for 
charter flights, Transport Minister 
Haim Corfu stud here taLwcsk. 
But senior aviation sources said the . 
plan bad little chance cf success, > ' 

Corfu was addressing repo rte rs 
during a visit to Ben-Gtaioaaiqpi^ . 
where he was briefodo^pteitb 
improve facilities to aljpwtjgk «ur- 
port to handle five': mBfioif pas- 
sengers a year,-~coarp&ed With ‘the 
present three : : ^ - - 

The minister reperted flutt two 
foreign companies;- which he 
declined refused to 

fly to Atantiv but added he belreved 
they were not adaxaarit and we 
persist, and if bfteH companies fly 


from there, “they will do ao tod.” 
The government intends to ex- 
tend the l^dOmetre runway 'in 
Atarot by 600 metres to ac- 
commodate heavier plena,- Corfu 


A weilrpiaced source tnJhe Air- 
■port Authority puts the-fei* at 
metres: ".'f : 

It; .Atlpresent; only UN paries fiy 
abroad from Atarot. Nxr foreign 
goydrnment has agreed ■.to txse h 
because h b in the are& occupiedby 
Isael in 1967. “They tell us to bring 
a. fetter from (Jordan’s King) Hus- 
sdttT saying he agrees to those 
flighty one' aviation source said. 

. The Jerusalem municipal ity i r 
aho opposed to Corfu’s plan. A‘ 
spokesman said yesterday that ! 
feared serious ecological hazadfc: 
and thal Ben-Gurion airport 
close cnough to the* capital 
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aoAHnkmn 

Jtmika 
T«f A*fr 
BUfk 


(Mot) . KWei* 
4J2|um , 

SJlpjn.- UlyA 
ejQtyuB.. SIB|Jk 


Yulwro CftatfSjm&w*** «4Ko«Geoc|& 
Tonight. Mi oh* 5 JO pin, Aivit JJ0 pan. 
Tuesday, Stubaril 7 JO un. MinhiS.lO. Aririk 
5 JO - p.m. Wednesday. &durit 7J0 LO. 

' Minha 5.10. Arvit ft-OOpjo. - ■ ' ■ 

Hfctel SUono. Taaigtn, Mbrin 530 pm. 
Ma’uiv 5J0 pm Tuesday, Sbaharit 7 am 
Minha 5 pm Ma’ariv 5 JO pm. We dnes d a y. 
-Sbahark 7 am Minhm 5.10 pm Ma'ariv 6 
pm Cantor NaOali Hcntifc and choir. 

W«M CmcB of S jy n ag gwa (C o m a 
4 Rehov Agroo. Toni^tt Minhm. 110 pm 
:Toeiday and Wednesday, Shaharit S00 am 
Muxha 5.10 pm . 


Hebrew UMaa Cn leg » — • Jewish f * ■ »< ■ dh t 
Reason. 13 "King David Street! T« 

. pm Toeaday. ShAuit 10 am., ■' ^ 

. . . y. m. 

-fbe-ci Sp a y ( F Hyew h irfc- K 

Street, TeL 07-223841, MonM. 
Sept. 2tT -7 530 pm: Ercr Rodh 
Tocadmy r 5apC29 — 9.30 am: Sbabik;^ 
pm: Ma'ariv. 'Wednesday, SepL 30 — #36 
aon. Second day Roah Rash ana. TraddraMl 
prayers, nnisk and study on theme: “Mani 
Relation to Kimseir-iod Ks Sarrouixfiog*^ 

Rabbi Tovia Ben-Chorin. . 


•; TtX Avrv • 

Graaf Syaagagaa,'Tri Aviv, IIDAIlMljr lU 
Rash Hashana: Ma’ariv 6 pm "Sifchatk: 7. 
Cantor ac njj^w mrd -by 

choir directed by Mamhe Levra^^eiTsKBi I e •. 
Chief Kabtd of Tel Aviv-Yafc befWeTettyai 
Shofhr. tOJO'm.aL.Aveonditionad.SQb^:- •' 


hTWO-IN-ONE CROSSWORD 




Wm 


* scuba diving in coral waters 

* the desert on camelback 

* gourmet delights 


YOUR VACATION VILLA PLUS - 
swimming pools, tennis, courts, saunas, 
night clubs, shops & a supermarket 


ALL THIS AND MORE FOR AS LITTLE AS $2700 (plus a minimal annual maintenance fee) 
FOR A HOLIDAY WEEK EACH YEAR FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFE! 

TIBERIAS CLUB HOTEL ON THE SEA OF GALILEE OFFERS: * 

* sailing, skiing and swimming in clear blue waters 

* horseback riding 

* feasting on freshly caught fish’ 

* renowned spas 

PLUS — EVERY suite overlooks the romantic waters of the Galilee 
(for as little as $2,250) 

BONUS 

1 ime Sharing in Club Hotels in Israel allows you to exchange holiday time in ANY of 250 
Interval International Resorts worldwide. 

_ Club Hotels: 18 Rival Street 67778 Tel Aviv Tel: (03) 331251 

Eilat New Tourism Center, Eilat Tel: (059) 72905 
JSF' ~ 33 King George St. 94261 Jerusalem Tel: (02) 234934 


Jerusalem 




bbena&dub hotel 





Red Sea 
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<zBot 

dub 

hotel 



ms CLUB HOTEL 



CRYPTIC PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

4 A handy greeting (6) 

7 Battle colours (8) 

8 Regard for people one 
possibly meets oh the 
way? (6) 

10 Old-fashioned j 
transportation used in 
the Andes (5) 1 

• 13 The location it’s in- (4) . 

14 It’s from the heart* - 

we're told (4) ■ 

15 Vietnamese volcano? 

(4) - . 

16 A United Kingdom 
flier (3) 

17 Peter the dependable 

. (4) 

19 Roughly speaking, or- 
der a tool (4) . 

21 Where a stronghold 
has value (4, 5) 

23 Like a chap on the tee,' 
placing his ball (4) 

24 Passes money to a spy, 
perhaps (4) 

26 Modem ways (3) 

27 It’s not cold in the at- 
tic (4) 

29 BleatingTemales (4) 

32 Go and change (4) 

33 A pint in a spray-gun?^ ■■ 

(5) . 

34 Character of a rig,.' 
possibly (6) 

35 Couture period of in- 
terest lo riders (8) 

36 -Ate at the pub, as is 

. natural (6) ’ : - 

‘down 

' I Sound smart? (5) 

2 She gives an article to 
a boy (5) 

’3 Give notice of trouble . 
on the way (4) 

4 Song ef a mug (5) 

5 Dead teal, perhaps (4) 

6 In a striking position : 
<4. 2) 

9 Like a mostly black 
sky (6) 

1 1 A swimmer. hard lo get 
hold of (3) 

!2 Bad lighting and . 
heating! (5) 



Use the same dh^nua for eftker tfeie.OyfUc. ir tee E^jpnde | EASy P U77T^ : 

4 Powerful (6) '• " 

\ 7 Come together (8^ 
.8 State (6) . ..... ; .■ 
10. Meat (5) \ 

13 Bargain. (4) ^ ; 

14 Conflagration: (4) ■ 

15 Performs (4) ' . 

16 Target ^ ’ 

17 Pl eashh f (4l“ ? ? 

49 Seaweed (4) ;• 

21 Bas»c (9) : ; v 

23 Female rabbits (4) 

24 Canvas-shelter <4) ; 
'26Cyst(3>.-^ 

27 .Spent (4) : 

29 Listening organs (4) 

32 Give oh loaff'(4) ' 

33 Metal brick' (5) '.f 

34 Peiplex (6) “ - 1 

35 Correctm^ (8> 

36 Dart (6) 

. DO 

1 Deride (5) 

2 Beneath (5) 
3Network.(4) 

4 intended (5) 

5 Pant (4) 

6 Root vegetable (6 
9 Small songbird 

11 Impudence (3) 

12 Intelligence- (5) 

13 Perfumed (7) 

15 Expert (3) 

16 Everything ,(3£ 

18 Publishes 
20 Devoured 
: 21 Age (3) 

22 Spread bay 

23 Beal(6) { :^ 

25 In favour of 

28 Tell-tale (5>- 

30 Once more 

31 Platfmrm ( 5 ) 

32 Entioc (4) 

33 Hostel ries 


13 Form of '^wasp net m' 
the kitchen-(7) • 

15 Creature in a cleft 
• stick-(3) •. . 

16 Greyish wood? (3) . 

18 EngIish actor (6): - 

20 ' Where^ sailors are .in . 
!• trouble? (2.-3)' •' -. 

21 . Not. many . are . .'upset. 

.'when, lieave the -wife ’ 
• (3). -• ; ' •/• 

22 A., singular porridge'' 
ingredient (3) • 


^ _23rl t’s . good - to start' 

• beginning afresh (6)- : 

.' 25 Yearnma' for the 

; . North (3). . ' 

• : 28 Have a bid effect orva . 
royal poem (5) • -- 
30 Where wing breaks 

-<d ^ ■- 

3L Sapphire's, metallic 
associate? (5) 

^ So' long, and thanks 
again ( 2 - 2 ) . 

33 Send with hastcTM) , 


VCryiaic Sotadim - ' 

t ^£ R ^ 5 S V U “ 7. Owftete. 8 , lUrt. 10, Prap-ER. ii; 

S ** t ,9 * H6 -m. STpOtoL 

n. Ftd-fiL 23, Wadi, . 26^ Satta. 28. Dl-N. 29, PrLN<- 3 ® 
Poeter. 31, Eggs. 32, Speakers. 33, Turkey. 

n r 2, Tripod. 3, Rear. 4, Browsed. 5, 

Bogk (Call Raj(). 6 , Rrtet. 8 , L-04*. 9, Rep, ii. Fi**. n Vests. 

n’ ^ Hnd * M ' R *4.^ ‘ 21 . PuK*b (race), 22 , 

Yesterday’s Easy Solutfo* 

Heaps.. Are, 20 . Opt, 21. ChcAfo'^^Vl^RSrS' 2' 
R«..3S. 





















YUGOSLAV 

L >. . . fjteiAlaaei froin E«ge One) 

iviv -[The plane landed in Athens . 

! . * jr.'fiisl and in the meantime Israeli , 

uihqrities refused permission to^ 
* i { jj.ind’in Te! Aviv. Thc jeUiner.neuv] 
..no Larriaca at 5.41 
Reports from Cyptru said- 
. nsseggcrs did not panic 
bccer players helped sta^"^wc^ 
re' alarm aboard the . 

ort ; officials began n^got^nons 
ithJhe hijackers:' J? 

Thjf false alarm spre»J«onfusion 
ad most of the pasjrtigers made 
idr -*ay off 'the P«ne. The crew 
ayqd behind ..-dfong with Petar 
ju movie, .a..'Buducnost soccer ■ 
-layer,' and minutes later used a 
mite trick to escape from'. the 
lane. Tanjug said; . • , a ■ 


; ,Tbc'^^cl t cts snrrendere d to 
C^^^ authomica ii hfeout 8.40 

.£«# .: Jeporte. Joshua 

hijacker^ontactcdjie B en- 

G&rron conli^^wo-,at'a6out 430 

fa.m, when th^ wcu;ei; some 60 
. kilometres fr^'te<S»st. Their re- 
quest for petmi^iqn to land was 
refused andean 'emergebey was 
declared at 445 sum.. r 1 : 

; Army and Bocder-Pd^units ar- 
rived in jeeps and .Mtnmand cars 
and ambujanoa ii^ucdio Ac airport. 

The hijack ^cfawn did riot affect 
any -flights as vJiqAe itad been 
scheduled for th^t . early hour 
Sec urity forces remaned on alert 
anti! iftahijacifcCTs airrendcred. . 


TEHERAN FIGHTING 


[Coudwed frontPage One) 


ilitary stores in the dethroning of 
esfiah. 

TKc- i n creased' fi re powe r of Ihe 

ujahedin sights a step-up in their 
unpaign to' topple Khomeini's 

^Teheran residents reported see-. 

■ * g black smoke over a number- of 
- ighbourhoods. Onesaid.agas sta^. 
>n had been blown up and 1 an. un- ' 
_ termined number of buiHfogs set 
-laze, . . / . - 

-Residents said the clashes started 
. ar Teheran University andspread 
sickly to the downtown area,- . 
out three quarters of a kilometre 
‘•ay. 

' The favourite in Friday's election - 

- Khomeini-backed Hqjatolislam 
r i Khamenei, running to fUl the of- 

e of former president -Mohaxn- 
id Ali Rajai who was killed 

- .gust, 30, along with fiis. prime 
* bister, in an explosion blamed on 
-s Mujahedin. 

- rhe government accuses the Mu- 
edin of kSling hundreds of 

>- ^ oraeinf s backers in assassination 

- ’ acks oyer the past 1 2 weeks. In its 
r. xkdown, the government has 

.. due ted wholesale executions 
... v t numbered 839 by-yesterday, ac- 


cording . to a .compilatbn . of dis- 
patches taken.:- from government 
broadcasts. 

Meanwhile, imroap ^authorities 
reported that i-thc natiw's forces 
had scored the ^gr^terfrictory” of 
the more than oncs-year-old war 

with Iraq and tal^ i^ 500 fi**! 1 ’ 

. prisoners in a onerday fettle. 


Jerusalem Post . thra.^^Tbcre is no 
truth in it.” 

. . . Jewish Agency purees' said the 
Jewish activist vtfta^airtbbred the 
Globe and Mail -story, fSimcha 
. Jakobovici, had eaii5«ac, offered it to 
The New York Jfynk je* .rind had 
been " turned dow& . “ ' . 

Meanwhile, iiLTdjAwv, a leader 
-of the Falasha Association in Israel 
accused the Israeli gpyi^unent of 
neglecting Jews in Etlikipia. 

' - Zacharia B ogata,’ secretary of the 
Falasha, said the^gcrvernmeirt was 
.doing nothing to. alleviate ihe plight 
'of Ethiopia’s estimated'2^000 Jews 
who, he said, were suffering under 
Colonel Mengistu’s, regime. 

“The government -knows our 
brothers are in danger of being 
wiped out,” Bogota said.; 


LASSIFIEDS 


.* k£KDAY RATES: Minimum charge .of 1S1073Q for eight wordr IS 1 3.40 for esduadditioiw] 
* 4 FRIDAY AND HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Mini m um chujc of ISIJiiSbO Tor eight words: 
i.70 Tor each additional word. AH rales include VAT. 

ADLlTNES Jerusalem: Weekdays: 10 mm. of day prior to publication. For Friday’s paper: 
m. on Wednesday. Far Sunday’s paper 3 pen. on Thunday: Td Aviv and Haie Wednesdays 
■’ Fridays: 12 noon two days prior to publication. For Sunday's paper;. 12 noon TTitusday.’ ’ 
an accepted at all offices of Thr Jerusalem Pm (for addresns see masthead on. back page) 
at dl recognized agencies. , 
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BUSINESS OFFERS 


SAVYON 


RiBniiiiinitiQmpifiiiiwiuiBiiiiffiiuBiimirmn f*™* 4 

iSSS £ ealal CMc ” MwficWHoo * t SB 


ihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin'nniiiiiiiiiiimNiiiiiiiiiiii 


DWELLINGS 


INSURANCE . 

wmraimHiflnmaiHmiHHiiHiimiiiimiHHiifHniinim 

BEFORE RENEWING car or household m- 
sarance. phone Goshen, fire quote in English. 


X3ANTLY ' FURNISHED I 

Txnem — JCiryal Wotfiwo. M a itm t ioi' one CTDVirVi'C i 

m, ttStonint Ntwmnber l.TfcL 02^6473*^ 

IAVIA SELECT prestigioiis^, 3 and 4 JONATHAN HARRIS, painter, decorator. 
n.Qata; Bajrit Vegan, 4R rlr ga nt , Rehov wishes all Iris cBents HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
?isga. Signon, TeL 02-22046. Tel 02-690122. 


* *PIOT, Under Coostrnctjon, 2 bcauM 
ages: in Har Nof 3 beantBU v3as. Froo 
* 3,000. Signon. TeL 02-221246. 


TYAT YESHrVAT HEVRON. Chm 
rdechai offers 3ft and 4ft rooms. TeL ID- 
171. 


YOUR IMPORTANT PACKAGES, docu- 
ments.' sent by World Courier all over the 
.■world from your. home to consignee. Top 
speed, exact and rriiaWe. TeL 03-249162. • 


TEL AW 


3 RENT , Bat Yam, 2, front, furnished ♦ 
phone + parking. “SariL"T«L 09-316305. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

^nfliiiwiHuutinimmuiiiRiniuniffiniBiiiiniHin 

CLERK/TYPIST, perfect English, for 
publishing. TeL 03-295479^ 03^21971. 


LON RENTAL. 4. new; front, unfur- 
ied, long term. “SARIT.” TeL 09-5M3QS. 


REQUIRED MET APE LET— English mother 
tongue — for two children. 7-5, Habima area. 
Td. 03-221575. 


3H STANDARD FLATS for tourists. — 
my apartments in bond area in Tel Aviv, 
Jusirely funriibed, high standard, hotd ser- 
js. 9 Habakuk SuTci Aviv, TeL 0M400U, 

*431 ia 


SHIPPING AGENCY REQUIRES Typist, 
Eng&sh mother '""F*- Office horns 8 sjjl- 1 
pan. 2 ZXJS.-4 pjn^ P.03. 1940 H Haifa 31019. 


NEXANYA 


WD GAFFAN ado. rentals, holiday 
itnutsi 7 Herd, Nefanya, TeL 053-39372, 
[35332116. 


TEAVEL 

BffHminitniiJiunBiiminuiuiiiifniKHmiiiuiiHiniim 

CHARTERS TO BOMBAY every Tuesday. 
S599 return. Contact Topaz Touts, Netanya. 
TeL 053-34156. 


CAESAREA 


GN1FICENT HOLIDAY homes + 
ntry dub. Bargaia pric e . “Iater-ta* d," 
03-29414L 


TRAVEL • VACATIOMS 
EXCURSIONS • GIFT 
PARCELS 

CANAANTOURS 


Volunteers 

Needed 

for 

Archaeological Dig . 

October 25-November l4 
at Kadeab Bamea . 

Contact Department of 
AntiqiiitieSf Jenuslmi, ■ 
Td. 02-638421. 


VOLUNTEERS 
urgently needed 

Agricultural Greenhouse Work ^ 
Moshay Sde Nixzan | 

Tel. 067282592, 82141. 82404. i 
day or evening. ' 


The Conunodity Futures Marikets 

COMMODITY FUTURES PRICES r ; ‘ 

CtnmodHy km, ' u* 


Commodity 

HU 

CM 

Slhfr 

4S0JS0 

9L54 

Dec.Cew«rf 

77 JS 

' Dec. CoSSw- 

I3fj4fi 

Dc&TSom-* 

2172 

OcL-Ssga* 

tus 

Jas. Oriagr JskxC) 

I3JJQ 

Ne». Soybeans— 

b4*M 

Ok. Cam— • . . 

287 

Dec. Wicat— 

424K 

D*e.T-BHb— 

SSJ* 

Dec. Cottoe* ■ 

405 

GoM sad SQttr; based on 

tasdn 

— Centstahd. ~ D 

faHOtl 

'This Selerrtffd L;M Co' 

•r'i. r 

SPEARSOrJ 

CL 

L D : U V n • S’ . r f i 

M V 1 T 


- f Hf PROFFSSIOMAL brokers 

03 L ; 9T866 


Public Institutioii 

seeking •• ‘ 

: For Rental in Eilat 

room furnished and unfurnished fla 
Please phone proposals to:. TeL 034212484, 
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By JOSEPH MOKUENbTEKlN 
TEL AVIV, — It was the last trading 
session of the Jewish calendar year 
and the share market put on a wild- 
and-woolly performance yestciday. 

Big price swings were visible in 
nearly ail sectors of trading. The 
trend, for the greater part, was for 
Lower prices. Ten issues were 
registered as “sellers only,” while 
rip fewer than 50 securities traded 
with a price fluctuation of 5-10 per 
cent, mostly on the downside. 

. The AJaska-Sportlife issue 
debuted yesterday. For those in- 


Shares jumbled at year’s end 


vesidrs who were able to get “a 
piece of the action" it was good 
news, as the IS 1 sham were up by 
34 per cent over their issue price, 
and the 1S5 stock was up by 4b per 
cent ' 

Bank Leurai shares did not trade 
in the wake of the bank's announc- 
ing a favourable semi-annual report. 
The rumours circulating before the 
announcement, that the : balance 
sheet and the proflt-and-loss state- 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 


ment would not show a real gain, 
were quickly dispelled. 

The competition for the public’s 
attention on the part of the big 
banks continued, as Bank Hapoalim 
tried to steal the show hum Bank 


Clndug Vain* Change 
grin 181, Nt 


Commercial Banka ft Bankholding 

*5® prf . 13040.0 l.l +200.0 


IDB prf 
ZDB r 
IDB B r 
IDBprtA 
IDB op i 
IDB op 8 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 8 
IDB op 9 
IDB op io 
Union r 
Union op r 
Union op Sr 
Union op 4 r 
Union op 8 
Union op 7 
Union sc5 r 
Discount r 
Discount A r 
Discount A sc r 


Mizrahi r 
xfi*T-»»y.| b ‘ 
Mizrahi op Jr 
Mizrahi op 3 

IfliraW op 8 

Mizrahi sc 4 r 
Mizrahi sc S r 
Mizrahi sc 8 r 
Mizrahi sc 7 r 
Maritime O.l r 
Maritime 0.3 r 
Hapoalim pet b 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim 30% dlv 
HapoaHm b 
Hapoalim op 4 r - 
Hapoalim op S r 
Hapoalim op 7 r 
Hapoalim op zz 
Hapoalim op 12 . 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 
Hapoalim sc 8 r 


General A 
General pp 6 
General sc .4r 
General sc fir 
Leumi 

Leumi op 2 r - 
Leumi op 4 r 
Leumi op.10 
Leumi op 12 
L«""l sc 8 r . 
Leumi so 9 r 
Leumi sc 11 
O HR r 
OHH b 
Danot XO 
Dnnot 3.0 

Danot opl 
Dan ot op 2 
FIBl sc 1 r 
TTBIr 


I956D 

5.0- 

n.c. 



3430.0 

3.3 

n.c 

■ _ 

3340.0 

3J 

n.c. 


2685.0 

25J 

n.c. 


2740.0 

36J 

—15.0 

—3 

2593.0 

* -31.7 

-5.0 

—2 

1645.0 

67J 


--vLS 

1575.0 

16b 

--15.0 


1418.0 

180.2 

+ 3.0- 

• ‘I - , 

5900.0 

2J 

+ ioa<n 

- v 

2820.0 

I3J 

n.c. 

t‘Jr 

IJS0.0 

9.0 

n.c.’ 


2180.0 

I&8 

+5.0 

+j 

1 102.0 

21 J 

D.C. 


805.0 

4.4 

n.c. 


2424.0 . 

7.4 

. +Z0 

+.1 

2424.0 

iao 

+ 10 

+.i 

1874.0 

10.4 

me. 

- 

98 ID 

76ZJ 

+5.0 

+3 

981.0 

193 A 

+5.0 

+3 

7S60D 

b 

me. 

_ 

3010.0 

■ 10.4 

me. 

„ 

1495.0 

102.4 

■ - n.c. 



2225.0. 

3.0 

+ 10.0 

+3 

1880.0 

4b 

+ 15.0 

+3 

1550.0 

22 

me. 

__ 

IJOOjO 

14.8 

n.c. 



1205.0 

342.0 

+ 8.0 

+.7 

1 175.0 

13.9 

me. 



2050.0 

7.7 

+20.0 

+ 1.0 

1966.0 

5.951.5 

+90.0 

+4.8 

1960.0 

642.3 

+90.0 

+4.8 

I966D 

191.1 

+ 90.0 

+43 

6570.0 

1.0 

me.- 



5455.0 

3Ji 

n.c. 



319aO 

64b 

me. 



14I0JD 

67.7 

. me. 

. 

I29S.0 

42.1 

me. 



2080.0 

46.1 

me. 



1420.0 

31b 

me. 

— 

2018.0 

22b 

+&0 

+.4 

2010.0 

5.1 

+ 20.0 

+ 1.0 

1390.0 

22 

n.c. 

— 

328.0 

' 32.9 

me. 

— 

360.0 

98.6 

—14.0 

—3.7 

2 21.0 

2332 

me. 

— 

184b 

2612 

+43 

+23 


Ctaslag VMame Ctaaage Chsage 
price 181,818 la % 

Financing Institutions 

Shilton r iux.u 2K>.3 n.c. — 

Shilton b 230.0 — +5.0 +21 

Shilton op A r 160.0 20.7 —15.0 —8.6 

Shilton op B 265.0 U.i —10.0 -3.6 

Shilton op 3 -V5.5 55.7 1 — 1.0 — 1.0 

Shilton op 6 HH.I1 4 1 A +3 + A 

Shilton sc 1 1 37.0 3.0 +2.0 +1.5 

Shu ton sc 2 15S.0 i.S n.c. — 

Otz. Lataaaiya r 740.0 268.3 —25.0 —3 3 

Otz. Lataaaiya d 740.0 147.0 —25.0 — JJ 

Otz. Lataaaiya op 1 1130.0 4J — 50.0 — 4J 

Aropahr — — — — 

Agriculture prf A 1600.0 4.0 n.c. — 

Ind Dev prf r 86ao 2J -8.0 -.9 

Clal lease 0.1 r 3K0.O 32 J n.c. — 

Clal Lease 0.5 r 313.0 24 J —20.0 -6.0 

iCIal Lease op 587.0 5.4 n.c. — 


Insurance 

Ary ah r , 

Ary eh op r 
Ary eh sc 
Ararat 0.1 r 
Ararat 0.5 r 
Reinsurance 0.1 r 
Reinsurance 0.9 r 
Haaaneh r 
Hasan eh nd 80 
Haasneh b 
Haaaneh op 
Haasneh op 2 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Tardenla 0 J r 
Yardenia 0.5 r 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 1 
Securitas r 
Securitas op 2 
Zur r 
Zur b 


IUX.U 

2K>.3 

n.c. 

230.0 

— 

+ 5.0 

I60.il 

20.7 

—15.0 

265.0 

IM 

—10.0 

95.5 

55.7 

-t.O 

88.0 

41.4 

+ 3 

137.0 

3.0 

+ 2.0 

155.0 

13 

n.c. 

740.0 

268.3 

-25.0 

740.0 

147.0 

—25.0 

II. W.O 

43 

—50.0 

1600.0 

4.0 

n.c. 

86a u 

2J 

—8.0 

3X0.0 

323 

n.c. 

313.0 

24J 

—20.0 

587.0 

5.4 

n.c. 

465 D 

1463 

—50.0 

4630.0 

_2 

n.c. 

JW.U 

• 7.6 

n.c. 

2330.0 

5.8 

+ 130.0 

410.0 

26.8 

— 80.0 

dWJD.O 

7 2 

— 80.0 

d 385.0 

161.0 

+ 3.0 

409.0 

193.7 

me. 

41 1 JU 

75.7 

+ 13.0 

705.0 

63 

n.c. 

352.0 

s.o. 

—18.0 

249.0 

1 13 

n.c. 

705.0 

22.0 

n.c. 

740.0 

9.7 

— 70.U 

395.0 

193 

— 15.0 

395.0 

3.4 

-15.0 

261. 0 

11.7 

n.c. 


Bayslde 0.1 r 
Bayside 0.5 r 
Bay side op 
lapro r 
Isras r 
Mehadrin r 
ICP r 

Neot Aviv 4 
Pri Or r ' ■ 
Caesarea r 
Caesarea 0 J 
Caesarea op 1 
Rassco prf r 
Rassco.r . 


Industrials 

Ordan 0.1 r 
Ordan 0.5 r 
Ordan op 2 r 
Elbit 0.5 r 
Alliance r 
Blco 0.1 r 
E!co 0H0 r 
Blco 0.25 b 
El co op A 
Blco db 1 
Electra 0.1 r 
EHectra 0.9 r 
Electra db 2 
Elron 3 
Elron op A 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
AtaBr 
AtaCr 
Ata op 3 r . 
Ata db 2 r 
Tadir Beton l 
Tadir Beton 5 
Tbdlr op 1 


Commercial Services ft Utilities 

Delek r ‘ u" 180.7 ' — 2* 


105.0 257.7 +1.0 +IJ1 


1921.0 40.7 


Delek b 
Delek db 2 
Harel 
Hare! op 1 
Cold Store 0.1 r 
Cbld Store 131 r 
Cold Store db 2 r 
1 st Electric r 
Lighterage 0.1 r 
Lighterage Mr 
Lighterage op 2 
Lighterage db 1 
Major 
Rapac 0.1 r 
Rapac 0 J r 
Supenol A 
Supersol B 
Supersol iq> 1 


598.0 

180.7 

-25.0 

592.0 

6.8 

—50.0 

1600.0 



—100.0 

341.0 

193.6 

+ 25.0 

253.U 

294.8 

+ 24.0 

2590.0 

.8 

—280.0 

44100 

■ .8 

n.c. 

1310.0 

2.5 

+ 30.0 

5900.0 

15 J 

+3oao 

8840.0 

—2 

+ 840.0 

2765.0 

ID 

— 145.0 

695.0 

!6J 

n.c. 

577.0 

143 

+20.0 

310.0 

48.0 

+9.0 

992.0 

22.9 

+ 12.0 

960.0 

20b 

n.c. 

1080.0 

24.7 

—50.0 


947.0 532.0 +5.0. +5 1 T^n ri Development Building, Otras 


Mortgag e -Banks 


Azorim r 
TSzorlxh op" A 


612.0 112.0 +7.0 +12 


Dubek prf r 
Dubek prf b 
Fertilizers r 0.1 
Fertilizers 0.5 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hatehof 1 
Hatebof 5 
Hatehof op 
HaifaChem r 
HaUaChem db l 
jTevar 
Tevab ■ 

Teva db 3 
Yomor 1.0 
Yomar B.0 
Wn n Cables 1.0 
Zion Cables 5.0 
Son Cables op.l 
Lodzla 0.1 r 
Lodzia 0.4 r 
Molett B r . 

Gall! Ind 1.0 
Galil Ind. 3.0 
Galil kid. op. 


gSSSK.i*.v 

Gen Mtge op .114 
Gen Mtge op 117 
Gen Mtge 129 
Gsn Mtge db 118 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Carmel op A • 
Carmel op B 
Carmel db -10 
Biziyan r 
Dev 4 Mtge r 
Dev 4 Mtge b 
Dev 4 Mtge op 88 
Dev 4 Mtge op 95 
Dev 4 Mtge op M 
Mlahkan r 
HBsbkan b 
Mlahkan op 2 
Mlshkan op 3 
Independence 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r . 1 

Tefahot b 
Merav r ... 
Merav op . 

Merav op 2 


890D 

890.0 

249b. 

150.0 

^0.0 

-43 

■xzortnn»p'Ba*' 
Azorim op C 

IW.D- 

471.0 

irfir 

30 2 

— lUC. 1 " 
-2.0 

—A 

5250.0 

3 

—100.0 

—13 

Azorim db 1 

524.0 

152 

— 40.0 

—7.1 

1280.0 

b 



Africa 1 st 0.1 r 

d480au 

23 

—310.0 

—6.1 

1380.0 

100.9 

—50.0 

—33 

Africa Izr L0 r 

d 1944.0 

23 

n.c. 

— 

72J.0 




Africa op 1 

2440.0 

3.7 

-6.0 

—3 

650.0 

209.0 

—35.0 

-5.1 

Arledan 0.1 

414.0 

443 

n.c. 

— 

615.0 

3.1 

—65.0 

—9b 

Arledan 0.5 

1703 

91.3 

+ 153 

+ 10.0 

735.0 

IUS 

—40.0 

—53 

Arledan op. A 

138.0 

71.7 

+ 153 

+ 12.7 

525.0 

2.1 



Dared 

350.0 

48.4 

+ 27.0 

+ 8.4 

416.0 

12.7 

—20.0 

—4.6 

Dor ad op. 1 

487.0 

6.9 

me. 

— 

380.0 

613 

+ 1.0 

+ 3 

ILDCr 

1995.0 

23.4 

—66.0 

—32 

445.0 

5.7 



ILDC b 

1970.0 

10.1 

+44.0 

+ 2.3 

460.0 

2.4 




ILDC op A r 

970Q.U 

2 

— ioao 

—ID 

1360.0 

3 

—25.0 

—lb 

ILDC opBr 

3xoao 

2.7 

-250.0 

—62 

540.0 

.8 

—15.0 

—2.7 

ILDC op fi 

1800.0 

2.4 

—35.0 

—1.9 

377.0 




ILDCdb 3r 

2280.0 

6.9 

—120.0 

—5.0 

1245.0 

318.6 


_ 

ILDC db 4 r 

c 2680.0 

Id 

—40.0 

-13 

1256.0 

203 

+ 10.0 

+b 

HLB Realty 0.1 r 

410.0 

82.8 

+ 10.0 

+ 23 

2910.0 

.9 



HLB Realty 0.3 r 

239.0 

159.0 

+ 5.0 

+ 2.1 

I5IS.0 

133 

+25.0 

+ 1.7 

HLB Realty QP 

1553 

81.8 

n.c. 

— 





Solel Bon eh prf A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1150.0 

53 

-30.0 

—23 

Solel Boneh prf A 

— 




1 125.0 

23 

—18.0 

—lb 

Model Beton 

IO6U.0" 

36.1 . 

me. 

— 

1060.0 

. 15.7 

—14.0- 

—13 

Model Beton op 1 

850.0 

25b 

me. 

— 

10852} 

6.6 

— 5-0 

—3 

Prop A Bldg r 

1335.0 

133.8 

—15:0 

—1.1 

941.0 



—49.0 

-5.0 

Prop ft Bldg op A 

4900.0 

9 

+ 100.0 

' +2.1 

3150.0 

43 

me. 

— 

Prop ft Bldg op B 

2410.0 

8.8 

— 100 J) 

— 4 JO 

1570.0 

lb 

me. 

— 

Prop ft Bldg db 9 

1995.1) 

— 

— 

— i 


Phoenicia prf r 
Dead Sea r 
AIPMr 
AIPM db 1 r 
Maquette 0.1 
Maquette 0.5 
Maquette op A 
Asia r 
Asaia db 1 
Petrocbem db 1 r 
Nechoshtan b 
Elite r 
Elite 2 
Elite op 3 r 
Elite sc2r_ 

Arad r 
Polgat 0.1 r 
Folgat 0.4 r 
Polygon r 
Polygon op 1 
Kaffi l.O 
UaHI 5.0 
Rim 0.1 r. 

Rim 0.4 r 
SchoeUerina 
8choeHerfna op 1 
Shemen prf r 
Taya 
Taya op 1 


n '*3Pour 'Nnnntv nn t^j 

I AML RICAN LSRA£L BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
25-8-81 

Friday'* foreign ezefaang* rate* 
against tbe Israol ShHkol, for 
UjS. dollar transaction* under 53,000 
ami transactions of other c umm cie* 
under the equivalent of 5500. 

SdBng Buying 


Foreign Currency Bates (In IS) 
for 27.9.81 


Country Currency 


Buying Selling 


DAS 

DU 

Swiss FT. 

Starling 
French Fr. ' 
Dutch FL - 
Austrian Sh.(10) 
Swedish Xr. 
Danish Xr. . 
Norwegian Xr. 
Finnish Mark 

/“jiniirlian S 

Rand 

Australian S . 
Belgian FT.(10} 
YenllOOl . 
Dalian LinrflOOOJ 


13J652 
5.7633 
6.7913 ' 
23^337 
2.4027 
5.1803 
8.2488 
Z3BB6 
1.8488 
2-2567 
3.0061 
11.1726 
144 163 
15.3483 
3.5241 
5.8485 
11.4013 


13.2348 

5.7071 

6.7250 

23.7002 

2.3792 

5.1297 

8.1683 

2.3752 

1.8318 

2-2347 

2.0788 

11.0636 

13.9786 

15.1955 

3.4897 

5.7914 

11.2900 


Cheques and 
transactions 


Baying Selling 
Banknotes 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RAXES: 


DAS 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 
Dutch FL 
French Fr. * 
Yen 
Lire 

SwadishKr. 
Norwegian Kr. 
Danish Xr. 


1.7980/95 

2.3020/35 

1.9605/25 

2.5590/20 

5.5otmo 

227.95/15 

1164.00/00 

5^710/30 

5^200/50 

7J225/75 


VAJL. 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark ~ 

Finland 

flanaria 

Australia 

Sooth Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Dollar 

Sterling 

Mark 

Franc 

Gulden 

Franc 

Krona 

Krone 

Krone 

Mark 

Doilar> 

Dollar 

Band 

Franc 10 

Schilling u 

Lire 1000 

Yen - 1000 


13.2335 

13.3665 

133000 

133000 

23. B6U 

23.8993 

23.4200 

24.1400 

5.7010 

5.7589 

5.6400 

5.8200 

2.3S20 

2.4066 

23800 . 

2.4300 

5.1272 

5.1788 

5.0800 

53300 

6.7243 

6.7919 

6.6600 

63600 

2.3065 

2.3902 

2.3100 

2.4100 

2.2316 

2.2540 

23800 

23800 

1.8202 

1.8885 

1.7800 

1.8600 

2.9664 

2.9963 

2.9000 

3.0300 

11.0539 

11.1650 

10.8500 

113800 

15.1788 

15.8313 

14.4800 

15.6200 

13.9745 

14.1150 

10.9700 

14.8500 

3.4852 

3.5202 

3.0500 

3.5600 

7.9242 

8.0038 

7.8400 

.8.0800 

11.3203 

11.4341 

10.7000 

11.5500 

57.9653 

58.5479 

57.3800 

593300 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates (in IS) 
for 27.9,81 

Buying Selling 

“Dollar Pa*" limit 43.3718 44.0097 

“Euro Fu” limit 55.0225 55.5755 

-SD& 1 A IRIK 1A.RS4A 


FORWARD RATES: 


15.8340 


; mm, 3 ul amH. 
r M • 1 .7994/1. 80141 805 5/77 1.I15V75 
nuK 12935/80 SL271M0 2J430/5S 
gwJYTS 19B2V55 1.9215/45 1.9050/95 


.Interest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 27.9.81 


Patach 


Patam 


•:J iSRAKf. GENERAL BANK 


\ oh;id Ifaam .st. P.O.Box <T 

I cl. 6>3(lbl id \'iv 


period — no, of menthst - 


Leumi. The Hapoalim ordinary 
shares soared by 90 points,, just un- 
der S per cent. The demand for the 
shares reached 158.9m. nominal 
value, and as a result more than 
IS133m. worth of Hapoalim shares 
were traded. 

Union Bank, whose se mi - annual 
statement was announced late last 
week, advanced by 3 points. 

Carmel, with a 9.6 per cent loss, 


' led adown-moving mortgage group. 
Aryeh, among insurance equities, 
was down by 9.7 per cent 
Axled an 0.5, among land develop- 
ment and real estate shares, (ricked 
up 10 per cent, while the attendant 
option was up by 12.7 per cent. 

Among industrials Elco 0.25 was 
clipped for a 10 per cent loss, but 
Galil Industries was up -by more 
than 9 per cent. Rim 0.4 was rudely 
dumped for a 14.7 per cent drop. 

Unico (B) jumped by 14.6 per 
cent in an otherwise mixed invest- 
ment group. 
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price 

SUN 

*■% 

990.0 

32.4 

— 10.0 

-1.0 

Taal B r 

' 280.0 

37.7 

+5.0 +13 

XWl.O 

28.6 

— 10.0 

—l.l 

Taal B b 

4I0D 

2.0 

—5.0 -13 

91 0.0 

4.0 

+ 10.0 

+1.1 

Frutarom r 

226.0 

31.9 

—22.0 —8.9 

678.0 

202-3 

n.c. 

— 

Taro Pharm. 

I738D 

453 

n.c. — 


_ I Investment ft Holding Companies 


29.9 n.c. 

14.8 n.c. 

7.2 —21.0 
12.7 —40.0 


—5.0 

—4A.0 

— 1.0 

— 100.0 

-50.0 

n.c. 
-45.0 
—100.0 
+ 21.0 
—31.0 
+ J.0 
-47.0 
—37.0 
+ 5.0 
+ 3.0 
n.c. 
-2.5 
—35.0 
— 10.0 
+ 10.0 


Unico r 
Unico b 
ZDB devel.' 

IDB 2.0 r_ 

Elgar r 
Elgar b 
Ell am r 
Ellern b 
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Amiss ar opt 
Aflk 1.0 
Aflk fi.O 

Central Trade r 
Inv Paz r 
Inv Paz b 
Wolfsan 0.1 
Wolfson 1.0 r 
Wolfs on 1.0 b 
Ampar 
Disc Inv r . 
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Disc Inv deb 1354 
Hapoalim Ihv r 
Hapoalim Ihv b 
Hapoalim Inv opt 1 
Leumi Ihv 


23.7. +168.0 


<3.4 + i.o 

78.1 —2.0 

3.4 —120.0 
1.9 —150.0 

28.9 n.c. 

32.0 —10.0 
8 J» n.c. 

5.4 ■ n.c. 

26.0 -6.0 
19 J —1.0 
20b n.c. 

26.9 — 20.0 
6.8 —26.0 

5 +50.0 

5b n,c. 

25.4 n.c. 

14.5 — W.O 

33.1 +10.0 

19.9 n.c. 

14.3 +70.0 

b nx. 
6.8 n.c. 
3.6 n.c. 


50.8 -4.0 


Jordan Explo a r 

1774.0 

3.0 

n.c. 
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7050.0 

.1 

+ 80.0 

+ 13 

Jordan Explo opt 2 

1910.0 

13 

n.c. 

— 
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Clal Trade 

390.0 

37.9 

—32.0 

—7b 

Clal Trade opt A 

1210.0 

3.5 

—5.0 

—A 

Clal Trade op B 

279.0 

40.3 

-36.0 

—11.4 

Clal Trade deb 1 

J74D 

3.0 

— 16.0 

—4.1 

Export Inv r 

3400.0 

5 

+90.0 

+ 2.7 

Export Inv b 

3340.0 

.1 

—60.0 

—1.8 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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_ 



— 

Clal Re deb 1 







— 

Clal Israel 

2700.0 

6S63 

n.c. 

— 

Clal Inds opt a 

1225.0 

6b 

—5.0 

-.4 

Clal Inds deb S 

_ 1293.0 

11.0 

+ 60.0 

+ 4.9 

.Landeco 0.5 
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Sahar Hold 1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sahar Hold 9.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sahar Hold opt 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oz Inv b r 

zl 615.0 

s.o. 

—85.0 

— 5.G 

Ox Inv deb 

485.0 

LO. 

-25.0 

— 4.9 

Pima 



— 

— 

— 

Piryon b 

236.0 

171 JJ 

-3.0 

-13 

Piryon opt b . 

. 202D 

40.8 

— iff.O 

—83 
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OU Explo Paz r 

478.0 

92.2 

+ 10.0 

+2.1 

Oil Explo op r 

279.0 

S6.7 

n.c. 

— 

FedoU r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Naphta r 

5250.0 

23 

+ 248.0 

+5.0 




— 
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19.0 +5.0 

16.3 —20.0 
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11.0 -30.0 

24.0 —15.0 

46.0 +9.0 
5.0 . n.c. 

b —36.0 
386.7 + 8J 

2b —205.0 
15b — 30.0 


ILDC ho dlv 

1958.0 

46.0 

-70.0 

-3b 

TSva qp 2 

650.0 

53 

—120.0 

—15b 

Teva db 1 

881b 

14.0 

+ 2.0 

+ .2 

Teva db 3 

113.0 

73.7 

-2.0 

—1.7 

OalRerl 



_ 



Clal Ind op B 

555.0 

84.7 

n.c. 



Ox op I 

1455.0 

s.o. 

-85.0 

-5b 

[Oz db 

Z8854.0 

S.O. 

466.0 

—5.0 

QPecker Steel 1_ 

— 

- - 


“ 

Pecker Steel op 1 

38*1.0 

177 b 

—20.0 

-5.0 


3.9 

—166.0 

3.8 

me. 

26.4 

—45.0 

353 

—4.0 

14b 

—13.0 

69.9 

n.c. 

57.7 

n.c. 

S.O. 

—21.0 

I88JJ 

—37.0 

74.1 

+ 20.0 

173 

—16.0 


Abbreviations: 
S.O. sellers only 
b.o. buyers only 


n.c. no change. 


registered 

bearer 


d without dividend b bearer 

c without coupon pref. preferred 

x without bonus op. option 

z without rights con v. convertible 

Moat antivn Htftckw 
Hapoalim R 1966 5951.5 

IDB 1956 1897.7 

Mizrahi R 981 7613 

Shares traded: I S278. 1 m. 

Convertibles: lS4.0m. 

Bonds: IS8l.3m. 

General sure Index, ^ 0.FK, is 


5951.5 + 90 

1897.7 n.c. 

762.3 +5 

!S278.lm. 
lS4.0m. 

1 SSI. 3m. 

0.r», to 185A. 


Tel Aviv selected bond prices 


100% Linked 

3602 

36M 

3606 

4% Gov't develop. 

Group 1. Yield: 3001 
3001 
3007 

Group 7. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence loan 68. 


7% Gov’t (80% C-O-L) 
Group 62. Yield: 

3522 

3526 

Group 66. Yield: 

3534 

3541 

Group 68. Yield: 

3546 

3551 

Group 70. Yield: 


+0.54 

1067.0 +18.0 
9S1.B +18.0 
+0.58 

848b +15.7 
799.6 +14.7 


+0.80 

732.5 +3.8 


693.0 +8.6 

+0.82 


210 (Reish Yod) 

— 

— 

4% Gov't (90% C-o-L) 



Group 22. Yield: 

0.00 


3101 ' 

2245.0 

n.c. 

3108 

1974b 

+17.0 

Group 24. Yield: 

— 0J0 


3110 

1832b 

n.c. 

3115 

173S.0 

n.c. 

4% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

+0.85 

—1.0 

3210 

1442.0 

3206 

1309.0 

—1.0 

6% Gov’t (80% C-o-L) 

Group 52. Yield: 

+0.60 


3fi0l 

1223.0 

me. 

3504 

U08.D 

me. 


636.6 +4.2 

607.fi +4.1 


Gov’t dble-optn linked 
2001 
2015 
2033 

DoUnr denom bonds 8 

Hnlll, 15 
Hollis 20 


1015.0 +12.0 

889.7 n.c. 

647.7 +12b 


92 b — 
77.6 —.7 


Bonds 10% linked to foreign currency 
-5.5% Gov’t 6028 728.0 +14.6 

6% Izr. Electric Oorp. B seeo.0 +10.0 
5% Dead Sea Works 3330.0 — 


Bonds 7% linked to foreign currency 


681.0 +11.0 


New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK. — The stock market 
on Friday reacted unfavourably to 
President Reagan's speech Thurs- 
day evening and continued its steep 
slide, although the averages closed 
above their lows. 

Bond futures had a very bad day, 
ending the session with a loss of 1% 
points. After the close it was an- 
nounced that the nation^ bank 
loans rose by 1,267,000 and the 
money supply M 1 B was up I billion. 


The DJIA closed at 824.29, down 
10.85, with 152 issues advancing vs. 
1,502 decli tiers. The volume rose io 
54,343,000 shares. 

• Among the most actives were Es- 
xon 29% (—14), DuPont 37% ( — Vi), 
IBM 53% (— »), Burlington 2514 
( + 45) and Mobil 24% (-%). 


Commentary courtesy AlSert Kaplan 
'Mideast representative. 

■Wise Friedman fac. TeL 03462851. • 
.Members New York Stock Exc ha ng e 

Mew drew 
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84400 —I l.TT 
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10121 —1.79 
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COLD QUOTATION 

London second firing 

25.9,81 . * ~ ' 

$450.50 


03-222369. , 
No broker’s fees. 
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Looking ahead 


THE COMING >e:ir. 5 7 4 2 in the Jewish calendar, may be said to, 
haxe the nuking of a "year of decision*' with greater justification 
than is usual when such predictions are regularly made this lime of 
the year. 

For one thing, thts is the year in which Israel will be evacuating the 
last stretch of Sinai that is still under its control, jnd Egypt will have 
no heller reason than its genuine interest in the cause of peace to 
keep and expand it. The question uppermost in many Israeli minds is 
simply this: will Egypt maintain its commitment to normal relations 
with Israel even though it would not be gaining in consequence any 

more territory V 

There are. it seems, some good practical reasons why the answer 
should be in the affirmative. The best reason lies in the Tact that the 
peace with Israel was not just Egypt's price for the recovery of Sinai, 
but. perhaps even more important, the means of relieving the 
greatest Arab country of the incubus of a conflict that proved to be 
insoluble by war. 

Besides, the peace was the indispensable instrument whereby 
Egypt -was to be assured of the effective patronage of the U.S.. sub- 
stituting for oppressive surveillance by the Soviet Union. 

When Egypt signed the peace treaty, a year and a half ago. it did 
so. however, in the expectation that its example would soon be 
followed by other Arab states. This has not happened so far. and is 
not very likely to happen this coming year. Egypt's major hope of ’ 
swinging the Arab world behind it still rests in large measure on the 
transitional autonomy for the Palestinians in Judea. Samaria and 
Gaza, agreed upon at Camp David. 

The original deadline for an actual autonomy blueprint is now Iona 
past, and the autonomy talks have only now been resumed after a 
long hiatus. President Sadat and Premier Begin have both voiced the 
conviction during the past few days that an agreement on principles 
could be reached within the next three months. 

Last week's new round of talks in Cairo, the first after the long in- 
terruption. held out some hope, therefore, that the resumed effort 
might be productive. There are still some 15 major issues relating to 
the autonomy on which the parties are wide apart. The technique 
now agreed upon is to focus on principles, starting with the easiest to 
resolve and going on to the more difficult, which will at a later date 
be fleshed out by "details." 

Remembering how relentlessly and poimlessly Egyptian and Israeli 
negotiators kept treading water during the long months of their 
earlier talks, it would be unrealistic to expect instant miracles at this 
lime. But at least both Israel and Egypt realize that time is running 
out. and that a supreme effort must be made to achieve success. 

Whether the parlies are quite ready to make the concessions that 
will have to be made to that end. remains to be seen. But at least 
Israel, for its part, has made a significant move by seeking to enlist 
the Palestinians themselves in the autonomy process. 

A cabinet decision on Defence Minister Sharon’s plan for the 
separation of the civilian from the military aspects of administration 
in the territories, and for co-opting Palestinians into service on the 
civilian side, was yesterday put off by another week. But endorse- - 
ment of the plan is certain. It constitutes a clear-cut unilateral under- 
taking by this country to move off dead centre in pushing for a viable 
system of self-government for the Palestinians in the territories. 

Altogether it can be said that the government has taken some 
welcome new initiatives, as the nation enters the New Year: ihe new 
approach on the autonomy talks, the' civilian administration for 
Judea. Samaria and Gaza, and. last week.. Foreign Minister 
Shamir’s surprise meeting with Soviet Foreien Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. 

More examples of such fresh thinking will be needed as the coun- 
try lakes up the challenges of 5742. 


READERS' LETTER! 


moral outrage 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I have just read Mark 
Segal’s article of September 4th, 
“Remembering the Palmah.” Well, 
I and my colleagues of the IZL will 
surely not forget them, though not 
necessarily for the reasons given by 
Mr. Segal. 

Without wishing to detract from 
the glorious pages written by that 
movement in the history of our peo- 
ple, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing their share in some of the 
darkest days in the annals of our 
struggle for independence. 

To our regret, the "moral aspect 
of warfare" as described by Mr. 
Shmuel (MuIIa) Cohen to Mr. 
Segal, did not extend to the 
Palmah’s — and the Hagana's — 
Jewish brethren. IZL members were 
hounded and persecuted; expelled 
from schools, fired from work, 
beaten up, kidnapped, and even 
handed over to the British police for 
imprisonment and exile. 

The indoctrination of Palmah 
members included deen hatred for 
the IZL and LH'Y, which 

THE SELIGSBERG 
SCHOOL 

7l> the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
• . r ! — Wc h ave just heard of the 
decision taken by the Hadassah 
Women’s Organization of America 
to close down one of the finest 
educational institutions in 
Jerusalem: the Seligsberg High 
School. 

.The children of Israel are the 
future of Israel — which is another 
way of saying: the future of the Jews 
all over the world. Closing the doors 
of such a school means closing the 
prospects of our own future. 

As a parent and a partner, I call 
upon the ladies of Hadassah, to 
reconsider their decision with 
regard to the Seligsberg school and 
keep that wonderful institution of 
learning open — for the sake of the 1 
future of world Jewry, which lies 
here in Israel, in these classrooms. 
Jerusalem. YEHUDA YALON 


culminated in their shooting at un- 
armed escapees from the burning 
arms and volunteers ship 
“Altaleua," who were trying to 
swim to the imagined safety of the 
Tel Aviv shore. 

As a former IZL member, I can 
confidently state that our training 
imbued in us love for ail of our peo- 
ple and taught us to fight only 
against the enemies of the Jewish 
people. This statement is cor- 
roborated by the IZL’s amazing 
self-restraint during the 1944-45 
‘season’’ and in the days that fol- 
-°T , th * catastrophe of the 
Altalena.” It was the same 
Menachem Begin, accused in the 
above article of "long and sustained 
hostility to the Palmah." who 
prevented civil war in those terrible 
days. 

All the great humanitarians and 
bearers of moral banners would do 
well to remember that charity 
begins at home. 

_ , ELL1E BERGMAN 

Tel Aviv. 

SUCCESSFUL VISIT 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
- Sir, — As a longtime editor and 
reporter from the United States, 1 
come to Israel each year with my 
wife. This year something new was 
added for me — the sight of thou- 
sands of American sailors. 

Everybody, it seems, Israeli and 
tourists, was favourably impressed! 
The sailors were always courteous, 
fnendly and sober, and the citizens 
of Israel responded warmly to 
friends on a courtesy call. 

JOSEPH C. POTTER ■ 
Tel Aviv (North Arlington, NJ.), 


IN THE Jewish tradition, Rosh 
Hashana, New Year, and Yom Kip- 
pur, the Day of Atonement and the 
intervening Ten Days of Penitence 
are expressly devoted to prayer, 
confession and self-examination for 
the purpose of teshuva (penitence). 
It is interesting to note that on the 
basis of biblical texts alone, it is not 
clear that the central motif of these 
sacred days is teshuva. 

Rosh Hashana is somewhat of a 
mystery; the blasting of horns that 
the Torn prescribes does not in itself 
indicate the purpose of this day (see 
Lev. 23:24-25; -cf. Lev. 25:9; Num. 
10:1-10; Amos 3:6). 

Yom Kippur is described as a day 
of kappara. “a day of atonement on 
which expiation is made on your 
behalf before the Lord your God" 
(Lev. 23:27-28). In contrast to the 
emphasis placed on teshuw by rab- 
binic scholars, this text is primarily 
devoted to kappara. Also the 
biblical description of the 
procedure to gain atonement is dis- 
tinctly cultic and sacrificial. 

In fact, the only active person in 
the rites of atonement is the high 
priest, who utters the confession on 
behalf of the community. The 
cleansing of the people's sans was 
expressed in the ritual of banishing 
the scapegoat upon which the. sins 
of the people were symbolically 
placed. Though the text refers to 
self-denial, there is no mention of 
personal soul-searching and self- 
examination, which characterize 

teshuva. 

THE RABBINIC emphasis, upon 
teshuva with respect to Rosh 
Hashana and Yom Kippur is an ex- 
ample of their efforts to develop a 
"teshuva-culture." Teshuva , which 
stems from the root verb "to 
return," indicates the man-initialed 
response to repentance; teshuva 
presupposes human freedom to 
transcend habit and established pat- 
terns of conduct and to effect 
meaningful change in a person's 
relationship with God. 


MAN’S WORTH 


Nevertheless, as the bibilical ac- 
count of Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur indicates, there is anoLher 
aspect of repentance, kappara. 
which involves divine forgiveness 
and acceptance, which are beyond 
human initiative and action. While 
man may repent and become worthy of 
divine acceptance, it is God who 
ultimately must grant kappara. 
Teshuva is action-oriented; kappara 
is grace-dependent. 

A full account of the experience 
of spiritual renewal in Judaism 
should not be restricted to the con- 
cept of teshuva, but should explain 
the dialectical relationship between 
teshuva and kappara. To undersfaria 
why the experience of spiritual 
renewal involves the hope for an ex- 
ternal response that is beyond one’s 
control, one should consider the no- 
tion of sin. Sin is not simply human 
failure; it presupposes a relationship 
between man and God. 

ONE FAILS to do justice to the no- 
tions of mitzva. commandment, and 
her. sin, if one focuses exclusively 
on mitzva in terms of human self- 
realization and on het in terms x>f 
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(corner Frishman), 

Tel Aviv 

Quality hand-made shoes, 
special sizes by order 
orthopedic department for 
special problems accor- 
ding to the customer's 
needs. 

Sales of winter styles have 
begun. 
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All cars new 
Pick up and delivery free 
TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 
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TV STRIKES 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
hr believe that, as citizens of 
Nfl and owners of TV and radio 
liceflf® deserve a reduction in 
auen^ cs - Wh « t all too fre- 
queSlioK es b y lhc media staff. J 
compellefcether we should be, 
\ay full fees. j 
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DAVID HARTMAN considers the. idea : 
atonement in the Jewish world view of man 
God. 

lion against divine authority. as an adequate substitute for per- 
zva is more than a legal norm; sonal responsibility based on study 
i involves divine love and con- and moral action. While Judaism 
for human growth and contains the idea of Gad’s uncon- 

jpment. Mitzva does not mere- ditionai acceptance of Israel it 
lii the quest forhuman perfec- never allowed this notion to become 
is in the Greek tradition, but a comprehensive grace principle 
nrrors a universe defined by that could neutralize human in- 
lest for relationship with God. itiative and resolve. 

!aism. the self unfolds within a The delicate balance between 
work of divine worship. feelings of personal adequacy and 

sequently, sin is not merely the need for divine acceptance may >, 
ng the mark" or failure to explain the dialectical relationship 
: fully one’s human potential, between teshuva and kappara in the i 
to indicates a rupture in the Jewish tradition. Despite his far- 
tan relationship. Sin creates^ reaching, sense of independence and 
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rebellion against divine authority. 

Mitzva is more than a legal norm: 
it also involves divine love and con- 
cern for human growth and 
development. Mitzva does not mere- 
ly entail the quest forhuman perfec- 
tion, as in the Greek tradition, but 
also mrrors a universe defined by 
the quest for relationship with God. 
in Judaism, the self unfolds within a 
framework of divine worship. 

Consequently, sin is not merely 
“missing the mark" or failure to 
realize fully one’s human potential, 
but also indicates a rupture in the 
God-man relationship. Sin creates 
estrangement and distance 
man and God. apa be 

Teshuva, as an activist or%h per 
to renewal, reflects the aspect^— 
that touches upon a person’s failure 
to realize the good for man, while 
kappara reflects a person’s quest to 
restore the intimacy of his 
relationship with God. Thus, the 
Jew prays for divine forgiveness and 
acceptance and, at the same time, 
initiates action aimed at moral self- 
renewal. 

In all genuine love relationships, 
acceptance by the other may not be 
coerced or manipulated. Accep- 
tance is a gift that by definition must 
be freely given. 

By analogy, grace in the sense of 
divine acceptance is an essential 
component of the quest for spiritual 
renewal. The prayerful beseeching 
attitude of the Jew seeking it 
reflects his awareness of God’s 
ultimate freedom in His covenantal 
relationship with Israel. 


of penitence and 
’s relationship with 

worthiness. While fully cognizant of 
the grace-dependent feature of 
-renentance. as conveyed by the 


THERE IS, however, another 
aspect of human relationships that 
should not be ignored. While love is 
a precious gift, it is not a substitute 
for feelings of inner worth and self- 
regard. A person may feel genuinely 
accepted by another, and yet feel 
inadequate and unworthy. 

This insight may shed light on 
why God’s loving acceptance of 
man was not viewed by" the tradition 


DESCRIPTIONS of divine nidg- 
ment evoke awe and trepidation. 
According to the liturgy, even the 
angels quake. with fear. for “even 
they are not guiltless in Thy sight ” 
In explaining why the Hallelprayer 
psalms of joyous praise, was not 
recited on Rosh Hashana, R. Ab~ 
bahu depicts God as saying to the 
smgels: ‘/Is it possible that the King 
should be sitting on the thrdne of 
justice with the books of life and 
death open before Him, and Israel 
should chant hymns of praise**’ 
(Rosh Hashana 32b). ; •*— 

On the other hand, the Talmud 
states that on the day that judgment 
begins, Jews eat, drink, dress and 
express a general attitude of joyful 
confidence (Jer. Talmud, Rosh 
Hashana 7b). The serious mood 
engendered by divine judgment is 
not one of terror before a feared 
authoritarian God. The Jew does 
not stand before the divine judge as 
a helpless and undignified creature, 
crushed by feelings of guilt and un~ 


-repentance, as conveyed by the 
awesome images of divine judg- 
ment. he stands erect in judgment, 
in full awareness of his being a 
“significant other" in God’s eyes. . 

The dialectical relationship bet- 
ween the humbling dimension or 
judgment and feelings of adequacy 
and inner strength is dramatically 
'described in the taimudic discussion 
of-how the exact time of judgment is 
fixed: 

And Hunt* said: What nation is 
like this nation? It is the custom 

- among men that if the ruler says: 
‘The trial is today P* and the ac- 

■' ensed say: “The trial shall he 
tomorrow ! M — to whom do you 
listen? Sorely to 'the ruler. With 
regard to God, however, this is not 
the case. If the (human) court 
declares: “Today is Rosh 
Hashana,** God then says to the 
ministering angels: “Set up the 
court, let the defence attorneys 
~r arise, let the prosecuting attorneys 
arise, because my children hare 
-.'declared that today is Rosh 
' Hashana.” If the (human) court 
•' deliberated and decided to 
postpone it to the next day, God 
says to the ministering angels: 
“Remove the court, let the 
* defence attorneys leave, let the 
prosecuting attorneys leave, 

- because my children deckled to 

- postpone it to tomorrow."' What is 
the reason for this? “For it is a 
statute for Israel, a judgment for 


the (iiu of Jacob" tPvaire*. 
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